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ISSUES  AND  INSIGHT 

(Excerpts  from  John  5.  Knight^s  Editor’s  Notebook 
During  the  Eventful  Summer  of  1948) 


On  Communism 

May  29 

We  do  not  favor  legislation  outlowing 
the  Communist  party  or  the  Mundt-Nixon 
Bill  vYhich  would  drive  it  underground. 

It  is  naive  to  believe  that  such  restric¬ 
tions  would  have  any  salutary  effect 
upon  trained  Communist  workers  who  do 
■ot  hesitate  to  lie,  cheat  or  falsify  their 
identity. 

But  if  our  federal  government  pro¬ 
tected  the  right  of  every  man  and  woman 
to  work,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Communists  and  their  dupes  withiri  the 
lobor  unions  to  cripple  our  industry  and 
Commerce  at  their  will. 

On  The  Conventions 

On  June  12...  (one  week  before 
the  Republican  convention) 

This  country  had  one  painful  and 
costly  experience  with  a  candidate  who 
emerged  triumphant  from  a  smoke-filled 
room  in  1920.  God  forbid  that  we 
should  have  another  Harding  visited 
epon  us  in  these  chaotic  and  turbulent 
limes. 

.  .  .  This  time  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  af  the  world  is  at  stake  .  .  , 
With  men  available  of  the  calibre  of 
Oewey,  Taft  and  Vandenberg,  it  would 
be  criminal  for  the  party  to  drop  its 
lights  and  name  a  'mouth  that  walks 
Ske  a  man.’ 

MIy  10  .  .  lot  the  Democratic 
^vention) 

In  justice  to  President  Truman,  no 


valid  reasan  can  be  offered  by  the  New 
Dealers  for  attempting  to  desert  him 
now.  .  .  .  His  record  on  tax  reduction, 
Taft-Hartley,  price  controls,  housing,  for¬ 
eign  policy,  ERP  and  civil  rights  squares 
with  their  own. 

Yet  they  were  willing  to  dump  the  man 
who  has  made  a  record  in  office  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  them,  in  favor 
of  Gen.  Eisenhower,  whose  views  on 
most  of  these  public  issues  have  never 
been  clearly  revealed. 

On  The  Berlin  Crisis 

On  July  24 

“A  determined  refusal  to  yield  from 
a  position  that  is  morally  right  will  ulti¬ 
mately  _..'ing  the  Soviets  to  their  senses. 
To  abandon  Berlin  now  is  to  admit  de¬ 
feat  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

On  Inflation 

July  31 

No  one  likes  high  prices,  not  even 
the  manufacturers  who  seem  to  profit 
most.  Ultimately,  a  constantly  spiralling 
economy  leads  but  to  one  end — eco¬ 
nomic  disaster  for  all. 

The  President  [Harry  Truman]  would 
deal  with  inflation  by  reinstating  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax,  restoring  price  controls 
and  restricting  credit. 

Possibly  these  measures  could  be  ef¬ 
fective,  IF  they  were  coupled  with  an 
all-out  attack  against  inflation  on  EVERY 
front. 

.  .  .  The  President’s  failure  to  recom¬ 


mend  an  anti-inflation  program  which  is 
all-embracing  exposes  his  insincerity  and 
lack  of  statesmanship.  Truman  wants  a 
campaign  issue  not  a  remedy. 

On  Taft-Hartley 

Aug.  21 

As  long  suffering  ‘guinea  pigs’  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  Chicago  newspapers 
have  never  weakened  in  their  determin¬ 
ation  to  stand  for  the  right  as  they  see  it. 

They  are  equally  determined  to  find 
out  whether  the  government  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  enforce  the 
laws  on  its  statute  books.  If  Taft-Hartley 
can  be  by-passed  and  circumvented  by 
’under  the  table'  deals  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  unions,  and  its  provisions  nulli¬ 
fied  by  so-called  'gentlemen's  agree¬ 
ments,’  the  law  should  be  repealed  as 
a  sham  and  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  NLRB,  it's  up  to  you! 


Wisconsin  is  America's  Dairyland.  One-fifth  of  all  U.  S.  dairy  farms  are  in  this  great  state.  On 
these  farms  are  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  U.  S.  milk  cows,  representing  one-eighth  of  the  total  value 
of  all  U.  S.  milk  cows.  These  cows  produce  annually  15  billion  pounds  of  milk,  which  is  used  to 
make  (among  other  products)  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  cheese,  nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
evaporated  milk  and  one-twelfth  of  all  the  butter  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Dairy  products  account  for  the  largest  share  of  Wisconsin's  billion  dollar  gross  farm  income. 
That’s  the  reason  why  Wisconsin  farmers  have  nearly  $1,400  more  to  spend  than  the  average 

U.  S.  farmer.  Here's  real  spendability!  Here’s  a  state  worth 
"going  after"! 

And  when  you  "go  after"  sales  in  Wisconsin,  consider  this  unusual 
newspaper  situation.  There  are  38  evening  papers,  but  there  is 
only  ONE  big  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  eleven 
years  older  than  the  state  which  is  now  celebrating  its  centennial. 

Turn  to  Media  Records  and  you’ll  find  the  Sentinel  has  a  2,000,000 
line  gain  in  total  advertising  in  1947;  a  900,000  line  gain  the  first 
half  of  1948  over  the  same  period  1947.  Turn  to  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ment  March  31,  1948,  and  you’ll  find  the  Sentinel  influences  the 
lives  and  buying  habits  of  160,955  daily  and  298,1  19  Sunday  reader 
families — biggest  circulation  in  history! 

Want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  in  Wisconsin?  Make  sure 
your  schedule  includes  its  only  big  morning  newspaper. 

SEND  TODAY  for  the  new  boolclet  on  Wisconsin  Benlis.  Write  the  (Milwaukee 
Sentinel  or  contact  any  office  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

Tht  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Qrew  Up  With 

A  HEARST  NIWSPAPIR— Represented  by  MOLONIY.  Ri«AN  A  SCHMITT,  INC, 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

MONTHLY  GROCERY  INVENTORY 

CONDUCTED  FOR  THE 


Mtffnarxt^  »/ 


tt)C  OaUlc* 


BY 

KELLOGG  AND  ASSOCIATES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


AREA  STUDIED:  San  Francisco,  Marin, 

San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties 

SIZE  OF  SAMPLE:  100  STORES 


CLASSIFICATION  Cereals.  Cold 
Report  6  -  1948  (June) 
From:  May  3-29 
FOR:  To :  June  1-25 


BRAND  AND  SIZE 

AVG.  UNITS 

SOLD  PER 

STORE 

%  OF 

DISTRI¬ 

BUTION 

AVG.  STOCK 

ON  HAND 

PER  STORE 

TOTAL 

560.9 

382.9 

Betty  Crocker  Cereal  Tray 

7.1 

54.0 

4.8 

Carnation  (Alber's)  Corn  Flakes,  8  oz.* 

6.2 

35.0 

5.4 

Carnation  (Alber's)  Corn  Flakes,  13  oz* 

6.8 

41.0 

8.2 

Cheerios,  7  oz.* 

44.7 

95.0 

^1.0 

Kellogg's  All  Bran,  10  oz. 

9.9 

86.0^^ 

^a^7.5 

Kellogg's  All  Bran,  16  oz. 

7.9  _ 

Kellogg's  Corn  Fjj 
Kellogg 
Kella 
Kelld 
Kello' 

Kello^ 

Kello 
Kellog' 

Kellog 
Kix,  7 
Nabisco' 

Nabisco 
Nabisco 
Post  Cor! 

Post  Cor 
Post  40: 

Post  40%  ' 

Post  Grap 
Post  Grap 


.  :,,ct 

This  IS 

,e,.ices  offered 

Cdifornto’* 

call  Hears.  M«er 


4  the  cxcl«s‘»'= 


sne«s£«£" 


b,  nortKem 

Service* 


>z. 

Flakes,  8  oz. 

Post  Grape  Nut  Flakes,  12  oz. 

Post  Raisin  Bran,  10  oz.* 

Post  Tens* 

Quaker  Muffets  9  3/5  oz. 

Quaker  Puffed  Rice  Sparkles,  4  5/8  oz.* 
Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  Sparkles,  4  oz.* 
Shredded  Ralston,  12  oz.* 

Wheatles,  8  oz. 

Wheaties,  12  oz. 


12.4 
Q  4 

5.0 

UO  •  U 

24.0 

4.2 

18.0 

88.0 

15.8 

10.0 

64.0 

7.4 

11.6 

64.0 

9.9 

7.9 

42.0 

3.8 

7.6 

62.0 

5.8 

5.4 

34.0 

5.3 

17.0 

86.0 

14.3 

17.0 

82.0 

11.4 

15.7 

77.0 

12.2 

32.0 

88.0 

24.9 

18.3 

65.0 

9.5 

THE  San  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  dott  not  aulhoriu  tho  publication  of  any  part  of  thii  report  without  written  parmlislon, 
prohibits  tha  uta  of  any  of  this  matarlal  In  tha  promotion  of  any  product  or  company. 

*Special  deals,  contests,  premiums,  etc. 


and  specifically 
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ANOTHER  of  Standard  Oil’s  1948  institutional  advertisements,  appearing 
in  newspapers  and  farm  papers  throughout  the  Middle  West 
with  a  total  circulation  of  ISVa  million. 


Vbu  dig  down  deep  for  the  family 

...  .  ,  _  u.if  ;»’a  monev  WCl 


I,  Nlw  ifFiNtRY  UNITS  Were  built.  Over  650  new  oil  and  gas  wells  were 
drilled,  1,500  miles  of  new  pipe  lines  were  laid,  every  possible  step  was 
taken  to  increase  petroleum  production.  Because  this  company  and 
its  subsidiary  companies  spent  this  money,  we  can  now  deliver  more 
of  the  petroleum  products  which  you  and  the  nation  need  so  urgently. 


t.  Niw  JOBS  ABi  CBiATio  by  this  money.  It  also  protects  the  jobs  of 
these  tank  car  loaders  and  the  rest  of  our  46,000  employees.  In  1947, 
wages  and  benefits  for  each  of  them  averaged  over  $4,000,  a  new 
high.  The  investment  in  tools  and  equip.ment  averages  $24,600  per 
employee,  almost  four  times  the  average  for  all  industry. 


S.  TNI  tr.eoo  OWNIBS  of  our  company  include  dentists,  teachers,  house¬ 
wives — many  thousands  of  the  kind  of  people  you  meet  every  day. 
These  owners  make  the  jobs  at  Standard  possible.  No  one  man  or 
woman  owns  as  much  as  1%  of  the  stock.  No  institution  owns  as 
much  as  S%.  As  a  return  on  our  owners’  money,  we  paid  them  aver¬ 
age  dividends  of  $314  per  owner  in  1947. 


4.  WHIN  YOU  ITOB  at  the  Standard  sign,  you  benefit  from  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  many  people:  owners,  employees,  the  thousands  of  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  who  handle  our  products,  the  suppliers  from  whom 
we  buy  the  things  we  use  in  our  business.  Such  teamwork  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  America.  In  a  country  where  everyone  is  free  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  himself,  everyone  benefits. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(INDIANA) 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


September  1,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


Subject;  Shipper-Railroad  Cooperation 

When  the  customers  of  an  industry  organize  themselves  to  help  that 
industry  produce  more  efficiently,  that’s  news.  When  they  keep  it  up  for  25 
years,  it  may  cease  to  be  news,  but  it's  still  something  special  and  important. 

That's  what  has  happened  in  the  railroad  business.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  shipper-customers  of  the  railroads  began  their  organized  cooperation 
in  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  freight  cars — which,  after  all,  spend 
about  as  much  time  in  the  hands  of  shippers,  being  loaded  and  unloaded,  as  they 
spend  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads.  This  cooperation  is  carried  on,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  shippers  and  carriers,  through  13  regional  Shippers  Advisory 
Boards,  formed  between  1923  and  1926,  and  a  National  Association  of  Shippers 
Advisory  Boards,  formed  in  1937  to  deal  with  questions  broader  than  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  a  regional  board. 

This  national  association  and  its  13  regional  boards  proved  them¬ 
selves  indispensable  in  the  great  emergency  of  the  Second  World  War.  It  was 
with  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  nearly  800  local  Car  Efficiency  Committees  which 
they  organized,  and  the  individual  help  of  25,000  shipper-members,  that  the 
railroads  were  enabled  to  turn  in  a  transportation  job  of  which  it  has  been 
well  said  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  world  was  the  military  might  of  America 
diminished,  or  its  striking  force  lessened,  by  any  failure  of  rail  transportation 
here  at  home.  In  the  years  since  the  war,  the  s^lme  sort  of  organized  coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  of  immense  help  in  the  successful  movement  of  the  heaviest  peace¬ 
time  traffic  ever  known. 

The  relationship  between  the  railroad  industry  and  those  shippers 
who  are  helping  themselves  by  helping  in  the  more  efficient  production  of 
transportation  is  simple.  The  voting  membership  of  the  boards  is  made  up  of 
shippers.  These  shippers  pay  their  own  expenses,  both  in  the  preparation  of 
the  information  which  is  the  basis  of  the  boards'  quarterly  forecasts  of  car 
requirements,  and  also  in  attending  the  meetings  at  which  shippers  deal 
directly  with  representatives  of  the  railroads  on  transportation  questions. 

The  cost  of  clerical  help,  stationery,  and  the  like  for  the  boards'  operations 
is  borne  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  industry-customer  relationships  which  have 
endured  so  long,  or  accomplished  so  much,  as  this  organized  cooperation  between 
carriers  and  their  customers. 
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a  new  service 


to  America  s  schools  . . . 
'Report  on  the  News' 


For  years  The  New  York  Times  has  supplied  America's  schools  with  educa¬ 
tional  aids  related  to  the  teaching  of  current  events. 

Now  The  Times  is  producing  a  series  of  35-mm.  film  strips  for  classroom  use 
on  important  topics  in  the  news. 

"Report  on  the  News"  film  strips  will  be  more  than  a  series  of  photographs 
and  captions.  Each  strip  Will  help  America's  teachers  bring  to  life  the  signifi¬ 
cant  events  of  today  that  will  be  history  tomorrow. 

From  the  millions  of  photographs,  maps  and  charts  in  The  Times  files,  the  most 
dramatic  and  instructive  items  will  be  combined  into  an  indispensable  teach¬ 
ing  aid.  Each  strip  will  delve  into  the  background  and  causes  of  a  vital  topic 
in  the  news. 

And,  although  designed  to  stimulate  classroom  discussion,  "Report  on  the 
News"  will  present  all  sides  of  each  issue  .  .  .  will  present  them  equally  and 
fairly. 

From  this  discussion  and  inspection  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  news  it  is 
hoped  will  come  a  more  intelligent  study  of  all  current  events.  And,  too,  a 
wider  and  more  intelligent  use  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  the  prime  vehicle 
of  information  about  all  current  events. 

Hark  Simra 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Star  and  News  Merged 
In  Indianapolis  Deal 


Pulliam  Heads  New  Company; 
Announces  End  of  Expansion 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


INDIANAPOLIS.  Ind.  —  With 
merger  of  the  Indianapolis 
Xeu'S  and  Indianapolis  Star  un¬ 
der  one  management,  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  president  of  the  Star 
and  the  new  corporation,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  reached  the 
end  of  his  newspaper  expansion. 

Pulliam  made  the  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  following 
announcement  Aug.  28  of  the 
merger  of  the  six-day  evening 
News  with  the  seven-day  morn¬ 
ing  Star,  which  Pulliam  pur¬ 
chased  in  April,  1944.  “I  do  not 
have  chainitis,”  he  said  in  mak¬ 
ing  clear  that  he  had  reached 
his  goal  as  far  as  expansion  is 
concerned. 

To  Publish  from  Star  Plant 
The  two  newspapers  will  be 
published  from  the  present  Star 
plant,  which  is  to  be  enlarged 
and  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
News  staff  early  next  year.  The 
News  will  continue  as  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  and  the  Star  as  a 
morning  and  Sunday  newsspa- 
per. 

"Stockholders  of  the  two 
newspapers  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  in  an  era  of  con¬ 
stantly  mounting  operating  costs 
better  newspaper  service  will  be 
provided  if  both  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  from  one  plant  and  under 
one  management,”  said  the  joint 
announcement  by  C.  Walter  Mc¬ 
Carty,  president  of  the  News, 
and  Pulliam,  president  of  the 
Star. 

The  Fairbanks  family  inter¬ 
ests,  which  have  published  the 
News  for  over  three  decades,  be- 
jieve  the  merger  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  the  State  of  Indiana,” 
stated  the  News.  “Sale  of  the 
.News,  with  the  paper  passing 
into  other  hands,  would  be  un¬ 
thinkable.  But,  by  joining  with 
Mr.  Pulliam,  who  has  had  a  long 
career  of  successful  newspaper 
operation  in  Indiana  and  other 
states,  it  is  felt  that  the  improve- 
Mnts  can  and  will  be  made  over 
wen  the  high  standards  present¬ 
ly  prevailing  on  the  two  papers.” 

Times  Makes  Comment 
^e  Indianapolis  Times,  a 
wpps-Howard  newspaper  kn 
the  evening  field,  commented 
tW  the  merger  as  follows: 
“Reports  of  impending  sale  or 
®erger  of  the  News  have  been 


current  here  for  some  weeks. 
When  the  factors  to  which  Mr. 
McCarty  and  Mr.  Pulliam  refer 
became  apparent  several  months 
ago,  representatives  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  the  whole  situation  with 
accredited  representatives  of  the 


McCarty  Dyer 


News'  owners.  No  basis  could  be 
found  for  a  mutually  acceptable 
arrangement  that  would  ade¬ 
quately  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Indianapolis.” 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  of 
the  'Times,  added: 

"The  Indianapolis  Times  is 
well  aware  of  the  added  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  community 
which  this  merger  places  upon 
it.  We  are  fuLy  prepared  to 
meet  them.  Continuing  the 
friendly  competitive  relation  we 
have  long  enjoyed  with  both  the 
News  and  the  Star,  the  Times 
will  measure  up  in  every  way  to 
its  obligations  to  Indianapolis 
and  Indiana.” 

Board  of  Three 

Besides  Mr.  Pulliam  as  presi¬ 
dent,  officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nina 
Mason  Puiliam,  as  secretary, 
and  Richard  M.  Fairbanks,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Fairbanks  inter¬ 
ests,  third  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Under  the  new  arrangement. 
Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  chief 
holding  company  for  the  Pulliam 
interests,  owns  70%  of  the  stock 
of  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc., 
while  Indianapolis  News  stock¬ 
holders  hold  30%.  The  latter  re¬ 
ceived  in  debentures  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,500,000,  representing 
current  assets  of  the  News. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  new  publishing  company, 
the  Fairbanks  interests  pur¬ 
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chased  the  News  stock  formerly 
owned  by  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Dan¬ 
iels.  Negotiations  for  the  mer¬ 
ger  were  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ade¬ 
laide  Fairbanks  Causey,  Robert 
M.  Vaillancourt  and  Richard  M. 
Fairbanks,  all  directors  of  the 
News,  and  Mr.  Pulliam,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Star. 

No  Change  in  Personnel 

“No  change  in  personnel  of 
either  paper  is  contemplated,” 
Puiliam  and  Fairbanks  said.  “We 
believe  we  have  worked  out  a 
plan  to  give  Indiana  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  newspa¬ 
per  service  in  America.  We  hope 
as  our  plans  develop  we  will 
need  more — not  less — personnel 
to  achieve  this  goal.  These 
newspapers  are  dedicated  to  the 
best  interests  of  Indiana  and  the 
nation.  Public  service  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Pulliam  told  E&P  that  Mc¬ 
Carty  would  continue  as  chief 
executive  of  the  News.  William 
A.  Dyer  will  remain  as  general 
manager  of  the  Star  and  W.  C. 
Worcester,  general  manager  of 
Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  will 
be  the  coordinating  executive. 

Pulliam  emphasized  the  Star 
and  News  will  be  “definitely 
competitive”  under  the  merger, 
adding  that  for  the  time  being 
there  will  be  no  change  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rates 
on  either  paper.  He  announced 
that  when  the  News  is  housed  in 
the  Star  plant,  which  is  being 
enlarged  to  accommodate  both 
newspapers,  the  Star  and  News 
will  have  separate  news  rooms. 

News  Founded  in  1869 

The  News,  founded  Dec.  7, 
1869,  by  John  Holliday,  was 
purchased  by  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks,  U.S.  Vicepresident 
under  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
has  been  published  by  the  Fair¬ 
banks  family  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  Star  was  founded 
June  6,  1903,  by  George  F.  Mc- 
Cullouch,  who  also  owned  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  later  ac¬ 
quired  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Express,  changing  its  name  to 
the  Star.  The  three  papers  com¬ 
prised  the  Star  League  of  Indi¬ 
ana. 

In  1904,  McCullouch  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star  to  John  C.  Shaffer,  own¬ 
er  of  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
Post.  Shaffer  later  took  over  the 
Star  League  papers  in  addition 
to  owning  papers  in  Denver  and 
Louisville. 

Pulliam  purchased  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  its  sister  pa¬ 
per,  the  Muncie  Star,  from  the 
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Shaffer  estate  four  years  ago.  He 
had  previously  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  radio  station  WIRE,  NBC 
outlet  in  Indianapolis,  having 
acquired  that  station  in  1936  and 
built  it  up  to  its  present  position 
of  leadership. 

Owns  Other  Papers 

He  also  publishes  newspapers 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  he  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Republic  and  Gazette.  He  is 
president  of  the  Muncie  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  pub.ishes  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press; 
president  of  Vincennes  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun  Commer¬ 
cial;  president  of  Central  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
the  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Press;  president  of  Lebanon 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

In  addition  to  WIRE,  he  also 
owns  radio  station  WAOV  in 
Vincennes,  Ind.  He  organiz^ 
Central  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
1934. 

Although  a  native  of  Kansas. 
Gene  Pulliam  is  an  adopted 
Hoosier,  having  attended  De- 
Pauw  University,  where  he 
started  the  DePauw  Daily  and 
was  one  of  the  cofounders  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity. 

Once  Youngest  Editor 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister,  Gene  Pulliam  was  once  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
( Mo. )  Star  and  later  became  the 
youngest  editor  of  a  U.S.  daily 
when  he  graduated  from  the 
rank  of  reporter  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Daily 
Champion. 

Upon  completing  two  years  as 
editor  of  the  Champion,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Indiana  in  1914.  The 
following  year  he  bought  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  and  in  1923 
the  Lebanon  Reporter.  He  con¬ 
solidated  newspapers  at  Day- 
( Continued  on  page  42) 
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Hear  St  Names  Coutney 
publisher  in  Chicago 


WORTH  C.  COUTNEY,  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the 
Ckicago  Herald- American,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement 
Sept.  2  by  J.  D.  Gortatow- 
jjy,  general  manager  of  Hearst 

newspapers. 

Coutney  who  is  51  years  old, 
succeeds  Thomas  J.  White,  re¬ 
cently  deceased. 

The  action  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  on  Aug.  25.  Coutney  also 


Worth  C.  Coutney 


wu  elected  vicepresident  of 
Heirst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and  of  Hearst  Pub- 
liding  Co.,  Inc. 

Coutney  joined  the  Herald- 
American  in  February,  1945,  and 
was  business  manager  until  his 
appointment  as  publisher.  He 
previously  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Mechanical  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Started  in  Toledo 

Coutney  began  newspaper 
work  in  June,  1919,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  old.  Toledo  (Ohio) 
StwsBee  staff,  starting  as  a 
clerk  and  working  up  succes¬ 
sively  to  cashier,  office  manager, 
classified  and  retail  advertising 
salesman,  national  advertising 
mnager  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

In  1934,  he  became  business 
manager,  serving  in  that  capaci¬ 
ty  until  1938,  when  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Toledo  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Toledo  Blade. 
Coutney  was  promoted  by 
Scripps  -  Howard  to  business 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Pfeis,  which  position  he  held  for 
five  years  until  June  1943,  when 
fit  returned  to  Toledo  as  general 
manager  of  his  old  competitor, 
the  Toledo  Blade. 

While  in  Toledo  and  Cleve- 
he  was  active  in  civic  af- 
serving  as  president  of  the 
Toledo  Exchange  Club  and  as 
^  of  the  Old  Orchard  Parent- 
Tfichers  Association.  He  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Toledo  Au- 
twobile  Club,  president  of  the 
Toledo  Better  Busiiiess  Bureau, 
[jwber  of  the  board  of  the  To- 
w  Advertising  C  ub,  vice- 
t**®<lent  of  the  Toledo  Cham¬ 


ber  of  Commerce  and  a  member 
of  the  Mayor’s  Citizens’  Finance 
Committee. 

Coutney  lives  in  Oak  Park, 
III.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter  who  teaches  in  the  Oak 
Park  elementary  school  system. 

Prior  to  entering  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  he  was  an  elementary 
school  teacher  in  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty,  O.  He  en.isted  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  I,  took  part 
in  the  Argonne  drive  and  served 
with  the  U.S.  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion  while  overseas. 

Born  at  Belmore,  O.,  Coutney 
was  graduated  from  Leipsic  (O. ) 
High  School,  attended  normal 
school  at  Ottawa,  O.,  and  Defi¬ 
ance  College,  Ohio.  He 
served  three  terms  as  a  school 
teacher. 

As  early  as  July  1945,  Coutney 
predicted  that  mechanical  re¬ 
search  could  be  expected  to 
p  ay  a  major  role  in  the  future 
production  of  papers.  At  the 
time  he  was  on  the  ANPA  com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  embarking  on 
a  five-year  program  for  improv¬ 
ing  publication  standards 
throughout  the  country. 

■ 

M.D.S  Seen  Changing 
Policy  on  Ne-ws 

Medical  associations  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  are  trying 
out  schemes  for  “funneling  more 
news  of  medicine  into  the  news¬ 
papers — with  authentic  quotes 
from  M.D.’s  to  back  it  up,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  current  issue  of 
Medical  Economics,  national 
business  magazine  for  physi¬ 
cians. 

‘‘The  ‘No  names,  please'  tradi¬ 
tion  that  has  marked  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  relations  with  the  working 
press  shows  signs  of  softening,” 
the  magazine  states,  although 
emphasizing  that  ‘‘the  brand  of 
newspaper  publicity  that  smacks 
of  personal  advertising  is  still 
taboo.” 

Latest  association  to  take  posi 
tive  steps  toward  “better  press 
relations.”  the  magazine  reports, 
is  the  Colorado  State  Medical 
Society.  As  a  new  policy  toward 
the  press,  the  Colorado  doctors 
advocate  “a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  requirements  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  traditions  of 
medicine.”  Today  in  Colorado, 
the  press  is  encouraged  to  quote 
medical  society  officers,  from 
presidents  to  committee  heads, 
on  all  matters  of  public  inter¬ 
est. 

“What’s  more,”  Medical  Econ¬ 
omics  continues,  “these  doctors 
have  been  instructed  to  take 
positive,  constructive  stands  on 
controversial  issues.” 

The  Colorado  group  urges  at¬ 
tending  physicians  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  and  radio 
“where  it  does  not  jeopardize 
the  doctor-patient  relationship 
or  violate  the  confidence,  pri¬ 
vacy  or  legal  rights  of  the  pa¬ 
tient”  in  accident  cases,  cases  of 
illness  of  a  personality  in  whom 
the  public  has  a  rightful  inter¬ 
est,  and  in  cases  of  “unusual  in¬ 
jury,  illness,  or  treatment.” 
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N.  Y.  Mailers 
Reject  Offer 

With  only  300  to  400  members 
present  of  the  3,900  affected,  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  (independent)  turned 
down  a  new  contract  offered  by 
New  York  City  daily  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  in  a  union  meet¬ 
ing,  Sunday,  Aug.  28. 

The  union  committee  is  to 
meet  with  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  Sept.  7, 
for  further  discussions,  advises 
William  C.  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  publishers’  group. 

Wages  were  reported  not  to  be 
an  important  issue,  although  a 
$7.25  weekly  raise  had  been 
voted  down  previously.  The 
Union  was  being  advised  by  a 
Columbia  University  law  pro¬ 
fessor  regarding  compliance 
with  the  Taft-Hartley  Law, 
about  which  the  mail  deliverers 
appeared  to  be  most  concerned. 


Bullets#  Censors 
Make  Palestine 
Job  Difficult 


“Bullets  are  everywhere”  on 
the  Palestine  assignment,  says 
Joseph  C.  Goodwin,  recently  re¬ 
turned  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  corre¬ 
spondent. 

“T  h  e  Jewish 
H  a  g  a  n  a  h  and 
Arab  regular  ar 
mies  shoot  by 
the  usual  rules 
but  Arab  irregu¬ 
lars  and  Jewish 
dissident  groups 
spray  them 
around  too  and 
theirs  is  just  as 
fatal,”  says 
Goodwin.  Goodwm 

Goodwin,  who  covered  the 
Azerbaijan  revolution  in  Iran, 
fighting  in  Greece,  and  the  com¬ 
munal  troubles  in  India,  in  be¬ 
tween  stints  in  the  Holy  Land, 
is  now  vacationing  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  his  home. 


“Censorship,  communications 
and  bullets  are  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  reporting  the  Palestine 
story,”  he  reported. 

Arab  censors  are  new  at  the 
job  and  they’re  not  sure  just 
what  should  be  sent  out  and 
what  shouldn’t,”  he  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “So  if  they’re  in 
doubt  they  use  the  blue  pencil.” 


Nowadays  Announces 
Editorial  Staff 

Chicago — Chief  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Nowadays,  new  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  supplement  sched- 
duled  to  make  its  bow  in  305 
dailies  and  weeklies  Curing  the 
week  of  Nov.  14-20,  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  K.  Lyman 
Ames,  publisher. 

G.  R.  B.akely,  formerly  of 
Rotarian  magazine  and  Hospital 
Publications,  has  been  named 
editorial  director.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  three  associate  editors: 

Ira  dlick,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  Popular  Photography; 
David  Atchison,  formerly  of 
NBC  news  staff  and  Veteran’s 
magazine. 


Loeb#  Finder 
Buy  Sunday 
Paper  in  N.  H. 

Manchester,  N.  H.  —  An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  this  week 
by  William  Loeb  and  Leonard 
V.  Finder,  publishers  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Union-Leader  Cor¬ 
poration,  Manchester,  of  the 
purchase  of  the  New  Hampshire 
News,  Inc.,  publishers  nf  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News. 
The  Sept  5  issue  will  be  the 
first  under  the  new  manage¬ 
ment,  which  assumed  title 
Sept.  1. 

The  Sunday  News,  with  an 
ABC  circulation  in  excess  of 
25,000  throughout  the  state,  was 
founded  two  years  ago  with 
L.  Blair  Clark  as  president  and 
co-publisher.  Arthur  T.  Brush 
is  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Details  of  the  price 
paid  were  not  disclosed. 

Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  now  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Union- 
Leader  corporation,  who  was  ed¬ 
itor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  at  the  time  of  its 
founding,  will  return  as  its  ed¬ 
itor.  Printing  of  the  paper  is 
being  changed  from  Haverhill 
to  the  Union-Leader’s  plant  in 
Manchester. 

The  other  publications  of  the 
corporation  include  the  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union  and 
the  Manchester  Evening  Leader, 
the  two  largest  daily  papers  in 
the  state.  A  mid-week  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Queen  City  Shopper,  is 
also  published. 

Loeb,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  also  owns  the  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Daily  News  and  the 
St.  Albans  ("Vt.)  Daily  Mes¬ 
senger.  Finder,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer,  was  the  recipient 
of  the  letter  written  last  Janu¬ 
ary  by  General  Eisenhower  an¬ 
nouncing  his  determination  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  public  of¬ 
fice.  . 

Previous  to  his  activities  with 
the  Sunday  News,  Clark  worked 
on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
He  served  in  the  Army  five  years 
during  the  war,  and  was  editor 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson  during 
his  undergraduate  days. 

McQuaid,  who  began  news¬ 
paper  work  as  an  office  boy  in 
Boston  at  the  age  of  15,  served 
with  the  Union  Leader  until  he 
accompanied  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
late  publisher  of  these  papers,  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  an  editor 
and  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Ralph  M.  Blagden,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  News  since 
its  inception,  has  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1.  Blagden  won 
first  prize  in  the  New  England 
Associated  Press  1947  _  news¬ 
writing  contest  in  the  “big  city 
class”  with  two  Sunday  News 
stories.  For  five  years  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times. 

■ 

Crilly  Elected 

H.  M.  Crilly  of  the  Superior 
Express  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southeast  Nebraska 
Press  Association.  Wayne 
Thompson  of  Pruning  was 
named  vicepresident,  and  Miss 
Susan  Black  of  Hickman,  secre¬ 
tary  treasurer. 
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‘Cold  War’  Treated  Ad  Club  Gives 

Scholoiship 

Cldlmlv.  SXirVGV  Sh-O^^S  Iowa  city,  la. — Dene  Carney, 
X  >  X  Ames,  la.,  is  the  first  winner 

^  J  1  •  •  r  OK  of  the  $500  Des  Moines  Ad  Club 

BOULDER,  Colo.  —  Compared  week  s  issues  of  the  25  paoers  scholarship  at  the  State  Univer- 
with  the  “Yellow  Press”  of  carried  better  than  1,600  col-  gj^y  Qf  Iowa, 
the  Spanish-American  War  days,  umns  of  news  and  editorial  com-  veteran  of  two  and  one-half 

U.S.  newspapers  today  are  pret-  ment  on  the  cold  war  situation,  years’  overseas  service  with  the 
ty  calm  in  their  handling  of  the  More  than  four  of  every  seven  25th  Infantry  Division,  Carney 
"Cold  War”  news.  papers  used  this  news  as  front-  jg  3  senior  at  the  university  and 

That’s  what  George  E.  Sim-  page  lead.  The  average  editor-  business  manager  of  the  Daily 

mons,  Tulane  University  jour-  ial  comment  per  paper  was  more  jowan.  Throughout  his  time 

nalism  department  head,  told  than  five  columns  in  the  week,  here,  he  has  been  active  in  out- 
130  members  of  the  American  For  the  particular  papers  sur-  gjjjg  ’activities  related  to  the  ad- 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour-  veyed,  and  for  this  particular  yertising  field, 
nalism  in  their  32nd  annual  con-  week  and  single  story,  Associ-  jjjg  father,  now  with  the  ad- 
vention  at  the  University  of  Col-  ated  Press  led  all  other  news  yertising  department  of  the 

orado  here  Sept.  1.  sources  in  the  study.  It  was  Ames  Daily  Tribune,  was  for 

Simmons  was  reporting  on  a  credited  with  about  531  col-  many  years  with  the  Nevada 

research  study  he  had  made  of  umns,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  )  Evening  Journal. 

the  “cold  war”  news  in  25  large  total.  - - 

American  dailies  for  the  week  The  New  York  Times  carried 

of  July  18-24.  His  was  a  fea  more  cold  war  news  than  any  I  eXQS  U.  JNameS 

tured  speech  in  the  first  day  of  other  paper  in  the  survey.  On  -ri.-- _  TrKstriirtnrQ 

the  teachers  convention,  which  quantity,  the  New  York  Her-  inree  UlSiruciors 

was  held  in  conjunction  with  Tribune  was  second,  the  Austin,  Te.x.— Three  Univer- 

the  annual  gathering  of  Amer-  Denver  Post  third,  Louisville  sity  of  Texas  journalism  staff  ap- 
ican  A^ociation  of  Schools  and  Courier  Journal  fourth,  and  the  pointees  have  been  announced 
Departments  of  Journalism  Louis  Post  Dispatch  fifth.  by  Prof.  Paul  J.  Thompson,  jour- 

through  Sept.  3.  Guild  'Individual  Problem'  nalism  department  chairman. 

_ _ It  ui  nMo  T-u  jt  ui  J-  Harrell  E.  Lee.  with  the  be- 

Roundtable  on  ANG  The  roundtable  discussion  on  ginning  of  the  fall  semester,  will 

Other  highlights  of  the  first  the  pace  of  the  guild  in  journal  gecome  associate  professor  of 
day  program  were  a  series  of  schools  drew  a  large  atten-  journalism  and  editorial  direc- 
round-table  discussions,  one  of  a  conclusion  Texas  student  publica- 

them  on  the  place  of  American  which  deemed  only  that  ^  this  is  ^jons.  C.  A.  Newton  will  be  lec- 
Newspaper  Guild  associate  chap-  an  individual  proble^  turer  in  journalism  and  business 

ters  in  schools  of  journalism.  Chairman  was  Dr.  Chilton  R.  manager  of  the  student  publica- 
a" ^evening  address  on  tions.  Charles  C.  Sansom,  Jr., 

Editorial  become  a  journalism  lab- 

Page?  by  Forrest  W.  Seymour,  were  H.  P.  Ever^t,  head  of  oratory  supervisor, 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages.  The  appointments  are  part  of 

Des  Moines  ( la. »  Register  and  Washington,  Ken  Stewart,  New  imnendine  exnansion  of  the 
Tribune.  York  University  journalism  VI®  expansion  oi  me 

,  Today’s  papers  are  showing  Richard  Dudman  4^  attended  the  Univer- 

restraint  m  wording  and  dis-  ^^®  Denver  Post  Oklahoma  and  Missouri, 

pl3y  of  fflcts  &n<l  r03son6<i  drgu-  ^  tn  j  i  ♦  j  'u  receiving  his  iournslism  degree 

ments”  in  reporting  American  Dudman  explain^  the  guild  [rom  the  litter  institution  in 
tangles  with  Russia  and  Com-  Purpose  in  organizing  associate  “ 

’‘ffiguild^canpTS’its'S  Jo^Jespoldent  in  Austin,  Dallas 

fK  K  1.,  u  Of  View  better  ^K  \h?  and  Houston  from  1928  to  1941. 

The  papers  with  bolder  head-  view  oetter  man  me  prois  jTp  ^„g  i-ansf erred  to  New  York 

lines  and  more  garish  display  da®®.  ,  Citv  ?n  1941  lid  eSt  for 

also  are  full  oarticinantc  in  fhn  The  professors  of  necessity  ix 

/.nM  U  ha  VP  rlnsp  rplatinns  with  niih  three  and  a  half  years  of  army 

cold  war,  he  continued,  but  H®^®  dose  relations  wim  puo  be  has  been  with  the 

toey  occupy  middle  positions  or  |®hers  in  placing  graduates,  and  ^ry»ce^^  fie  ^s  been  wim  me 
bring  up  the  rear.  Their  flag-  ‘hey  re  more  familiar  with  the  APs  Latin  American  section 
waving  and  trumpeting  lend  Publishers  side,  he  asserted.  mere  since  mat  time, 
color  to  the  battle,  but  their  ^  “The  guild  can’t  be  sure  of 

less  showy  contemporaries  score  having  its  point  of  view  pre-  Publication  Shllt 
more  direct  hits  with  guided  rented  unless  it  does  it  itself.”  j  p„_:„  Delaved 
journalistic  missiles  ”  Stewart  declared  that  the  m  ^  uris  j-zeiayeu 

The  ’Tulane  educator’s  survey  journalism  student  needs  to  Paris — The  decision  to  change 
covered  papers  with  total  cir-  hnow  the  “whole  story  of  the  the  date  of  the  first  day  of  pub- 
culations  of  10  000  000  copies  guild  as  an  important  job  prep-  lication  of  Paris  dailies  from 
daily,  and  almost’  15  000  000  aration.”  Tuesday  to  Monday  has  had  a 

copies  on  Sunday  His  impres-  Everest  said  he  thought  the  last-minute  postponement, 
sions  from  the  study,  Simmons  as.sociate  chapters  were  “mat-  The  change  has  been  put  off 
said,  was  that  these  papers'  ‘®*’®  public  relations”  for  in-  for  decision  by  mid  September. 

1.  Favor  exhausting  every  dividual  journalism  schools,  de-  Editorial  staffs  had  signified  gen- 

feasible  means  of  diplomacy  to  Pending  on  the  amount  of  guild  eral  agreement  to  the  six-day 
prevent  war;  organization  in  the  area  served  papers  beginning  on  Monday, 

2.  Oppose  appeasement;  ‘i’®  school.  instead  of  as  at  present  on  Tues- 

3.  Are  strongly  nationalistic,  discussing  editorial  pages,  day,  but  objections  came  from 

but  usually  ready  to  point  out  Seymour  pointed  out  that  news-  the  mechanical  staff. 

what  they  regard  as  defects  in  Papers  “need  what  might  be  The  Federation  de  la  Presse 
American  democracy  called  an  inner  conscience,  still  hopes  to  achieve  agreement 

_ _  stronger  than  the  rest,  more  and  put  an  end  to  the  blank 

"n  t  bold  and  daring  than  the  other,  news  less  Monday  mornings. 

One  of  the  major  weaknesses  more  detached  and  unruffled  ■ 

of  news  reports  in  the  cold  war  by  day-to-day  emotions.”  Dl/v^r  ' 

is  the  extensive  reliance  on  ‘"That’s  the  function  the  edi-  'x'QQQlSS  Jrluy  1 


statements  from  unnamed  torial  page  ought  to  serve,”  he  Camden,  N.  J. — Sponsored  by 
sources,”  Simmons  said.  “Such  concluded.  the  Courier-Post  Newspapers, 

terms  as  ‘high  allied  diplo-  Both  the  teachers’  and  ad-  Inc-.  a  South  Jersey  Caddy  Golf 
matic  circles,’  ‘usually  reli-  ministrators’  associations  later  Championship  tourney  for  the 
able  sources,’  and  ‘authoritative  were  to  hold  business  meetings  boys  who  tote  the  bags  drew  a 
spokesmen’  have  become  too  and  elect  officers.  Prof.  Roland  large  representation  from  all 
familiar.  But  perhaps  that  is  Wolseiey  of  Syracuse  Univer-  over  the  State.  Harold  A 
a  fault  of  officials,  not  the  news-  sity,  is  current  president  of  the  Stretch,  Jr.,  retail  advertising 
papermen.”  teachers’  group,  and  Norval  director  and  son  of  the  pub- 

Sy  measurement  of  column  Neil  Luxon  of  Ohio  State,  heads  lisher,  awarded  a  silver  loving 
inches,  Simmons  found  that  the  the  administrators.  cup  to  the  winner. 


W.  Va.  Meeting 
Scheduled 
For  Sept.  23 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.  —  Pro. 
gram  of  the  twenty-seventh 
State  Journalism  Conference,  to 
be  held  here  Sept.  23-24  under 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  State 
Newspaper  Council  and  the  We« 
Virginia  University  School  ot 
Journalism  was  released  thij 
week  by  the  school’s  director 
Dr.  P.  I.  Reed. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  United 
Press,  will  deliver  the  principal 
address  at  the  closing  banquet 
Sept.  24.  George  A.  McLean, 
publisher  of  the  Tupelo  (Miss.) 
Journal,  will  speak  at  the  open¬ 
ing  session.  Sept.  23. 

A  shop  talk  on  new  trendj 
in  newspaper  typography  will 
be  given  by  W.  E.  Carter,  editor 
of  the  Linotype  News. 

George  N.  Date,  chairman  of 
the  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  will 
speak  on  employe  employer  re¬ 
lations  in  the  publishing  indus 
try. 

Charles  Hodel,  president  of 
the  Beckley  Newspapers  Corp., 
and  council  president,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  presidential  address 
Exhibit  and  entertainment  for 
the  meeting  have  been  plannal 
by  Tom  Cummings  of  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail,  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Nuzum  of  the  Universi^ 
Bureau  of  Information. 

At  a  special  editorial  and  busi 
ness  clinic  for  dailies,  Frandi 
P.  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Parkert 
burg  Sentinel,  will  be  the  pre 
siding  officer. 

■ 

Representatives  Name 
Chicago  Slate 

Chicago — Nominations  for  ofiB- 
cers  of  the  Newspaper  Repre 
sentatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago  were  announced  this  week 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting  here  at  the  Tavern 
Club,  Sept.  14. 

Frank  H.  Carpenter,  Jann  & 
Kelley,  Inc.,  has  been  nominated 
for  president  to  succeed  Paul  V. 
Elsberry,  Scheerer  &  Co.  Other 
officers  nominated  are  E.  M. 
Roscher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  vicepresident;  J.  E 
Rohde,  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc, 
secretary  and  assistant  trea¬ 
surer;  and  F.  F.  Parsons,  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  treasurer. 

Directors  nominated  include: 
C.  D.  Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  i 
Son;  H.  E.  Deckert,  West-HoUi- 
day  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Paul  Elsberry, 
retiring  president. 

The  Chicago  committee  ala 
submitted  the  following  candi¬ 
dates  for  officers  and  directors 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

Kenneth  Dennett,  O’Mara  4 
Ormsbee,  vicepresident;  J.  •- 
Copper,  John  Budd  Co.,  trea¬ 
surer;  E.  F.  Corcoran,  Branham 
Co.;  W.  A.  Daniels,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  George  E 
Gilbertsen,  John  W.  Cullen  Ca, 
retiring  president;  and  Frank  R 
Carpenter,  ex  officio,  as  direct¬ 
ors  of  AANR. 
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By  Lacy  West 

pressmens  home,  Tenn. — 

George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants’  Union,  this 
week  attacked  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  bitterly  assailed  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
for  refusing  an  allied  trade 
council  offer,  rammed  through 
a  motion  to  outlaw  un-Ameri¬ 
cans  holding  office  in  the  IPP, 
and  declined  to  take  an  $11,000 
annual  raise. 

Occasion  for  these  actions 
was  the  38th  quadrennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  IPP  here. 

Three  thousand  members  had 
come  from  all  corners  of  the 
nation,  Canada  and  Hawaii  to 
see  their  leader  and  view  the 
elaborate  pressmen’s  home 
which  their  money  had  built. 

Opposed,  But  Obeys  Law 

Paunchy,  balding  Berry  stole 
the  show  when  he  tearfully  re¬ 
fused  an  increase  in  salary  to 
$20,000  a  year  plus  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  his  expense  account. 
Huskily  he  declared,  “You 
can’t  make  me  take  it  and  I 
won't  take  it.’’  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  money  would 
go  into  the  union's  treasury. 

Berry’s  attack  against  the 
ITU  was  an  impromptu  one.  It 
came  after  a  report  from  the 
committee  on  allied  trade  coun- 
cili  Berry  bitterly  declared  the 
IPP  had  exhausted  every  re¬ 
source  to  persuade  the  I'TO  to 
form  an  allied  trade  council. 
Their  resistance  to  such  a  coun¬ 
cil  said  Berry,  was  a  species  of 
exploitation. 

He  fired  away  at  “ITU’s 
habit”  of  intimidating  press 
operators  to .  come  into  their 
unit,  and  firmly  avowed  the 
IPP  would  protect  its  members 
in  the  labor  field  whenever  it 
found  it  necessary.  Wild  cheers 
greeted  this  statement. 

Attacking  the  law.  Berry  said 
The  IPP  is  irrevocably  opposed 
to  the  law.” 

Pounding  the  rostrum  he  de¬ 
clared  IPP  would  press  for  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  and 
commit  itself  to  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  Then  with  a  note  he 
firmly  declared  that  the  union 
nco^ized  the  act  as  the  law 
of  &e  land  and  until  it  was 
Wared  unconstitutional  or  re¬ 
pealed  the  union  would  adhere 
to  it 

After  the  first  formal  busi- 
oe*  session.  Berry  strode 
erectiy  through  the  crowds 
Poking  hands  as  he  went,  cali¬ 
co  many  by  their  first  name. 

delegates.  Berry  said, 
wt  need  a  key  to  make 
“emselves  at  home  at  the  con¬ 
tention.  They  took  him  at  his 

WMi 

Wliam  Green,  president  of 
toe  American  Federation  of  La- 
Jot,  also  did  his  share  in  the 
“ying  of  brickbats.  He  joined 
Berry  m  denouncing  the  T-H 
and  also  took  stiff  jabs  at 
™m)th  Congress  and  big  busi- 

Maid  the  blame  for  inflation 


on  big  business.  The  80th  Con¬ 
gress,  Green  shouted,  was  elect¬ 
ed  by  a  minority  backed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  was  digging  the 
grave  for  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

In  regard  to  the  T-H  Law, 
Green  shrilled,  “So  long  as  they 
attempt  to  make  us  subservient 
to  the  state,  we  will  fight  until 
we  win  a  victory.” 

The  pressmen  also  took  a 
sharp  kick  at  Communism. 
They  voted  that  all  international 
and  local  officers  who  are  hold¬ 
ing  office  at  present  and  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  next  convention 
must  take  an  oath  that  they 
are  not  and  never  have  been 
associated  with  any  organization 
that  favors  overthrow  of  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

The  oath  is  required  by  the 
T-H  Law  and  must  be  complied 
with  before  labor  organizations 
may  make  use  of  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 

An  unusual  note  entered  into 
the  convention  when  Marvin  P. 
Pierce,  president  of  the  McCall 
Corp.,  was  enthusiastically 
taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  IPP 
by  George  L.  Berry  after  a  re¬ 
mark  he  made  on  the  speakers’ 
platform. 

This  came  about  after  Pierce 
said  he  felt  management  does 
not  have  the  .same  relative  im¬ 
portance  as  labor  and  capital  in 
making  industry  possible.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pierce,  management 
causes  people  to  cooperate  to 
mutually  beneficial  ends. 

George  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  praised  the 
acceptance  of  Pierce  as  an  hon¬ 
orary  member  of  the  union.  He 
cited  this  as  a  sterling  example 
of  the  harmony  which  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  has  achieved 
through  the  years  by  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

John  G.  Warrington  of  St. 
Louis,  a  member  of  the  union’s 
board  of  trustees,  installed  the 
new  officers.  They  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  George  L.  Berry,  Press¬ 
men’s  Home,  Tenn.:  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  H.  McHugh; 
four  vicepresidents — J.  H.  De 
Rosa.  San  Mateo,  Calif.:  An¬ 
thony  J.  Deanrade  of  Boston; 
Charles  B.  Ernest  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  F.  W.  Maxted,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont. 

The  group  also  comprises  the 
international  board  of  directors. 
As  Home  trustees.  Berry,  chair¬ 
man.  and  Warrington.  Norbert 
Berger  of  Buffalo,  and  John  L. 
McFadden  of  New  York,  and 
McHugh  were  installed. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention 
was  the  dedication  of  a  printing 
trade  school,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  school  started  out 
only  as  a  one-room  experiment 
but  since  has  grown  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  proportions  —  a  four-floor 
structure. 

Convention  meetings  were 
held  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new 
building. 
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Washington  Guild 
Holds  to  Its  Stand 

Washington  —  Washington 
Newspaper  Guild  has  reaffirmed 
its  previous  stand  that  it  will  not 
fight  the  firing  of  Thomas  Bu¬ 
chanan  from  the  Evening  Star 
reportorial  staff  because  of  his 
membership  in  the  Communist 
Party. 

In  a  second  referendum  on 
whether  to  protest  to  the  Star 
that  Communist  membership 
was  not  sufficient  ground  for 
discharge  under  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract,  the  membership  voted  247 
to  132  not  to  prosecute  the 
charge  as  a  grievance.  The  first 
vote  was  251  to  163  against 
backing  Buchanan's  complaint. 

The  second  ballot  resulted 
from  action  of  the  guild  at  its 
national  convention  urging  the 
local  to  prosecute  the  grievance. 


Work  Started 
On  Expansion 
In  Memphis 

Memphis.  Tenn. — Work  began 
Sept.  1  on  a  two-story  and  base¬ 
ment  addition  to  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.  plant  which  will 
increase  storage  space  by  50'”^' 
while  press  capacity  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  lOO'^r.  The  company 
publishes  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  morning  and  Sunday,  and 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
evening,  both  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  present  building  in  an  area 
which  has  served  as  a  parking 
lot,  the  new  building  will  be  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel, 
100  by  215  feet.  The  plant  is  on 
a  main  thoroughfare,  five  blocks 
from  the  business  section. 

“We  are  expanding  at  this 
time  because  our  two  newspa¬ 
pers  feel  obligated  to  have  the 
necessary  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  properly  serve  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Memphis  and  the  Mid- 
South  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  continued  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  territory,”  Enoch 
Brown,  president  and  general 
manager,  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  since  1939 
the  daily  circulation  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  has  increased 
56%,  while  Sunday  circulation 
is  up  70%. 

Brown  said  the  new  building 
is  to  be  completed  by  next 
April  1.  while  the  new  press  is 
to  be  delivered  by  August  or 
September,  1949,  and  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  before  1950. 

Work  on  the  project  will  be 
by  Memphis  firms.  William 
Ginsberg  Associates,  consulting 
newspaper  engineers  of  New 
York  City,  are  in  charge. 

The  new  press  was  especially 
designed  by  Hoe  Co.  It  is 
115  feet  long  and  will  consist  of 
two  six-unit  presses  that  will 
print  three  colors  and  black. 
The  present  press,  which  will 
continue  in  use,  is  a  four-unit 
Goss. 

Editorial  departments  of  the 
two  papers  will  not  be  changed. 
The  same  mechanical  and  other 
facilities  are  used  by  both  pa¬ 
pers  with  completely  separate 
editorial  departments. 


D.  B.  Plum,  78, 
Troy  Publisher, 
Dies  in  Fall 

■rROY,  N.  Y. — David  B.  Plum. 
78,  a  publisher  of  the  Record 
Newspapers  here,  died  suddenly 
Aug.  31  in  his 
newspaper  plant 
of  a  fractured 
neck.  Mf.  Plum 
was  inspecting  a 
substructure  be¬ 
ing  built  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  a 
new  press,  when 
he  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  fell 
20  feet  to  the 
floor  of  the  press 
pit  and  was 
killed  instantly. 
The  coroner  is¬ 
sued  a  certificate  of  accidental 
death. 

Mr.  Plum  joined  the  Troy 
Record,  a  morning  newspaper, 
in  1897,  as  a  collector.  He 
worked  his  way  up  through  the 
business  office  until  he  became 
publisher  in  1915.  In  1935  he 
was  elected  president  of  the 
firm,  when  it  purchased  the 
afternoon  Troy  Times  and  con¬ 
tinued  publication  as  the  Times- 
Record. 

The  publisher  had  served  at 
various  times  as  a  director  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  finance  committee  of 
ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
For  10  years  he  was  director  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  for  four  years  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Plum  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  company’s  recently- 
started  expansion  program,  in¬ 
cluding  installation  of  the  new 
S300.000  press  and  establishment 
of  an  FM  radio  station,  WFLY, 
which  started  operation  last 
month. 

Mr,  Plum  was  president  of 
the  Troy  Trust  Co.,  president 
of  Averill  Park  Co.,  a  public 
utility,  a  director  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  National  Bank,  trustee 
of  Troy  Orphan  Asylum.  Samar¬ 
itan  Hospital  and  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Among  his  other  affiliations 
were  Masons,  Sons  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  Order  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
New  York  State  Historical  As- 
.sociat'on,  Troy  Club.  Troy  Coun¬ 
try  Club.  Newcomen  Society  of 
England,  and  Union  League 
Club  of  New  York. 

There  are  no  immediate  sur¬ 
vivors.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Barnes  Plum,  died  five  years 
ago. 

■ 

Kiest  Name  Used 
By  Masonic  Lodge 

Dallas.  Tex.  —  The  name  of 
Edwin  J.  Kiest.  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  from  1896 
to  his  death  in  1941,  has  been 
taken  by  a  local  Masonic  lodge. 

About  50  members  of  the 
Times  Herald  staff  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  radio  station,  KRLD,  at¬ 
tended  ceremonies  instituting 
the  Kiest  Lodge.  Kiest  was 
prominent  in  Masonry  while 
alive. 
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IMU  Empowers 
Officers  to  Cut 
Apprentice  Time 

Denveir,  Colo.  —  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union,  at  their 
1948  convention  in  Denver,  or¬ 
dered  their  officers  to  press  for 
an  early  agreement  with  em¬ 
ployers  on  an  apprenticeship 
code. 

Delegates  voted  to  give  their 
executive  council  discretionary 
power  on  the  debated  issue  of 
the  length  of  time  required  for 
apprenticeship.  The  union,  in 
negotiations  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Printing  Industry 
of  America,  Inc.,  has  previously 
insisted  on  six  years. 

The  resolution,  adopted  after 
more  than  two  hours'  discussion 
on  the  final  day  of  the  three- 
day  convention,  stated  that  if  an 
apprenticeship  code  is  adopted 
by  agreement  between  the  union 
and  the  two  employer  groups,  it 
will  be  registered  with  the  U.S. 
bureau  of  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing.  If  no  agreement  is  reached, 
the  union  will  file  its  own  pro¬ 
posed  code  with  the  bureau,  the 
convention  ruled. 

The  union  code  was  adopted 
last  year  at  the  organization's 
convention  in  Fort  Worth,  but 
the  1948  modification  giving  of¬ 
ficers  discretionary  power  to 
cut  the  period  to  five  years  was 
seen  as  a  step  towards  possible 
agreement. 

Flatly  rejected,  however,  was 
a  proposed  change  urged  by  em¬ 
ployer  groups  to  permit  local 
autonomy  on  the  apprenticeship 
rules. 

Another  resolution  directed 
the  organization's  officers  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  executive  coun¬ 
cil  to  urge  action  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  Mailers  for  avia¬ 
tion.  The  application,  pending 
for  three  years,  has  never  been 
acted  upon,  because  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  problems  between  the  IMU 
and  the  ITU. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  was  chosen  as 
the  1949  convention  city,  with 
sessions  to  start  Aug.  29. 

m 

SDX  Plaques  Received 
By  Andrews,  Barth 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Two 
Washington  newsmen,  Alan 
Barth  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  Bert  Andrews  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  were  formally 
awarded  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
plaques  this  week. 

The  awards,  announced  last 
May,  were  presented  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  at  the  National 
Press  Cmb. 

Barth  was  cited  for  editorials 
judged  “informative,  persuasive 
and  written  in  clean,  clear  Eng¬ 
lish.”  Barth  recently  received  a 
Nieman  fellowship  for  a  year  at 
Harvard. 

Andrews  was  honored  for  his 
series  of  stories  on  the  firing  of 
10  State  Department  employes 
as  “potential  security  risks.” 
HT's  bureau  manager  has  also 
received  the  Puntzer  Prize  and 
the  Hey  wood  Broun  award  (by 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild) 
for  the  articles. 


100  Food  Editors 
Due  in  N.  Y. 

A  record  attendance  is  ex¬ 
pected  at  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference,  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  Sept.  27  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  according  to  J,  H.  Sawyer, 
Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker, 
national  chairman. 

At  the  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
more  than  100  newspapers  will 
be  represented,  Mr.  Sawyer 
said,  accounting  for  49%  of  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation. 

A  feature  of  the  opening  day 
will  be  a  talk  by  Marjorie  Child 
Husted,  better  known  as  “Betty 
Crocker.” 

Allen  B.  Sikes  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  will  give  a  spe¬ 
cially-prepared  presentation  on 
food  advertising  in  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study. 

Food  editors  of  New  York 
City  newspapers  will  be  official 
hostesses  and  are  planning  an 
informal  reception  to  the  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  home  of  Edith  Barber 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Bell  Papers  Highlight 
Unique  Story  Devices 

Chicago — Edward  Price  Bell, 
who  served  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  30  years  as  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  left  many  papers  and 
documents  that  are  worth  study¬ 
ing  by  any  coming  journalist 
who  has  ambitions  in  the  foreign 
field. 

Many  of  these  papers  have 
become  available  to  the  public 
at  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Bell  died  in  1943. 

The  papers  include  letters  be¬ 
tween  Bell  and  his  editor, 
Charles  H.  Dennis,  and  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  Victor  F.  Lawson. 

Bell  was  considered  a  wizard 
at  getting  interviews  with  im¬ 
portant  persons.  He  had  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  the  letters  disclose. 

“I  knew  when  these  men  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  was  after  hours, 
not  minutes,  of  their  precious 
time,”  one  letter  explained, 
“they  would  try  to  run  away.” 

“It  was  necessary  to  build  a 
psychological  wall  around  each 
one  of  my  men — a  wall  with  no 
loop-holes  in  it.” 

HLs  wall  was  of  human  fibre. 
He  knew  the  persons  with  whom 
his  quarry  was  in  contact.  By 
impressing  the  importance  of 
the  desired  interview  on  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  wall  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  eventually  convinced 
and  the  interview  obtained. 

■ 

J.  C.  Virden  Resigns; 
Daughter  With  Tass 

Washington — John  C.  Virden, 
Commerce  Department  official 
whose  daughter,  Euphemia, 
works  for  Tass  agency  here,  has 
resigned  from  his  government 
job  to  return  to  private  business. 

Virden,  a  Cleveland  industrial¬ 
ist,  first  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion  last  May  after  Rep.  Fred  L. 
Crawford,  Michigan  Republican, 
demanded  he  be  ousted  because 
of  his  “known  Red  relative.” 

Virden  agreed  to  remain  on 
the  job  when  urged  to  do  so  by 
President  Truman. 


Good  Newsmen 
Still  Scarce 
In  Germany 

Germans  are  slowly  learning 
to  use  freedom,  a  German  news¬ 
man  reports,  but  it  may  take  as 
long  as  another  two  years  to 
build  up  an  adequate  number 
of  newspapermen  free  from  the 
habit  of  subservience,  and  long¬ 
er  to  break  down  the  public  s 
habit  of  never  believing  what 
it  reads  in  the  newspapers. 

Authority  for  this  view  is 
Otto  Herr,  chief  news  editor  of 
Radio  Frankfort,  who  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  on  a  grant 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
under  the  auspices  of  Columbia 
University  (E  &  P,  Aug.  28, 

p.  6). 

Newspapers  are  free  from  cen¬ 
sorship  or  other  occupation  con¬ 
trol  in  the  three  western  zones 
of  Germany,  Herr  said,  al¬ 
though  they  are  suffering  severe¬ 
ly  from  the  newsprint  shortage. 
■The  newspapers  are  functioning 
commercially  and  buy  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  American  and  other  dem¬ 
ocratic  news  agencies.  They 
hope  soon  to  be  allowed  to  have 
their  own  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  abroad,  he  added. 

Newspapers  De-Nazified 

De-Nazification  has  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  journalism,  he  said, 
and  in  consequence,  while  there 
is  a  shortage  of  competent  news¬ 
papermen,  those  pre-Hitler  and 
post-Hitler  ones  who  now  form 
the  German  Press  Corps  are 
leading  Europe  in  the  spirit  of 
untrammeled  inquiry.  The 
American  example  has  been  a 
most  valuable  one,  Herr  felt. 

As  for  the  newspaper  reading 
public,  however,  the  job  is  more 
difficult.  It  became  necessary  in 
Hitlerite  Germany  to  cultivate  a 
deep  cynicism,  refusal  to  believe 
anything  one  read  in  the  propa¬ 
gandized  newspapers.  That  habit 
persists. 

■ 

Dailies  in  3  Cities 
Raise  Their  Prices 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  were  increased 
effective  Sept.  1  from  30  to  35 
cents  a  week  for  six  days  and 
Sunday  (7  papers).  Rates  for 
both  morning  and  evening  Star- 
Telegram  and  Sunday  ( 13  pa¬ 
pers)  advanced  from  45  to  60 
cents  weekly.  Single  copies  re¬ 
main  5  cents  daily,  10  cents  Sun¬ 
day. 

Coincident  with  the  increase, 
the  Star-Telegram  announced 
addition  of  new  comics,  offering 
12  pages  each  Sunday. 

Home  delivery  prices  of  all 
three  San  Diego  dailies  were  in¬ 
creased  25  cents  a  month  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  New  rates  are 
$1.30  for  the  six-day  evening 
Tribune-Sun  and  $1.60  with  the 
Sunday  Union;  $1.55  for  the 
seven-day  Union;  and  $1.25  for 
the  six-day  evening  Journal. 

Effective  Aug.  29,  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  in¬ 
creased  its  carrier  -  delivered 
price  from  30  to  35  cents  a  week, 
and  the  Sunday  paper  from  6  to 
10  cents.  The  weekday  single 
copy  price  remains  at  5  cents. 


Albany  Printers 
Vote  on  $13  Raise 

Albany,  N.  Y.— A  negotiatinj 
committee  for  printers  on  th« 
Knickerbocker  News  and  the 
Times-Union  accepted  last  wetk 
a  contract  offer  by  publishers 
providing  an  $8  increase  in  the 
current  weekly  wage  rate  and 
an  additional  $5  increase,  eSec. 
tive  Sept.  1.  The  contract  wiE 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
union.  Local  4,  Internationii 
Typographical  Union. 

Acceptance  of  the  contract  bj 
the  committee  ended  negotie 
tions  covering  nearly  a  year 
Early  in  the  summer  the  union 
passed  a  strike  vote  by  a  large 
majority,  but  there  was  no  work 
stoppage.  The  increase  makes 
the  current  scale  $82  a  week  for 
day  work,  $86  for  night  work 
and  $88.50  for  a  lobster  shift 

68%  of  U.  S. 
Sunday  Papers 
Now  15  Cents 

Three-cent  dailies  and  10-co: 
Sunday  papers  have  all  but  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  U.  S.,  according 
to  a  report  by  Associated  Press, 

In  a  survey  covering  120  daily 
newspapers  in  44  cities,  Af 
found  that  more  than  42%  hid 
increased  prices  to  readers  "in 
one  form  or  another”  during  thr 
last  year. 

Mail  subscription  rates  wot 
raised  by  34%  of  the  papers 
single  copy  prices  for  daily  edi¬ 
tions  by  15%.  Of  those  with 
Sunday  editions,  24%  hart 
raised  the  newsstand  price  to  15 
cents  in  the  past  year. 

With  previous  raises  included 
it  was  found  that  more  than  88^ 
of  the  Sunday  editions  covered 
now  cost  15  cents  and  more  than 
5%  cost  12  cents,  leaving  about 
26%  at  10  cents. 

In  virtually  all  cases,  in 
creased  production  costs  war 
cited  by  publishers  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  price  rises.  Thi 
bulk  of  increase  costs  still  h 
being  paid  out  of  advertising 
revenue,  it  was  stated. 

In  a  comment  on  the  report 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspap® 
Association  said  newspaper  pi» 
lishing  costs  in  the  Dommoc 
have  risen  more  than  2O0‘< 

since  1941.  Wages  and  new- 

print,  which  account  for  moR 

than  half  the  publishing  cott 
went  up  95  and  109%,  resp® 
lively,  in  the  period,  CDNA  said 
■ 

School  Edition 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore.--Th( 

Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  Ntti 
recently  ran  a  40-page  3-sect» 
“Back-to-School”  edition.  At 
views  of  population  and  scjun 
centers  were  featured  aM 
with  pictures  of  school  oSot 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  pictia* 
of  many  graduates  who  plaoj 
attend  college  this  fall.  IW 
ball  and  basketball  stars  w 
pictured  in  the  sports  se^ 
and  there  was  a  double  PV 
spread  of  oldtime  school 
tures  dating  back  to  1887.  ^ 
of  the  advertising  in  the  sp^ 
section  tied  in  with  school  op* 
ing. 
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ITW  S  AP  Paris  bureau.  Frank  Car- 

Ull  /lSS@inDiy  TO  pemer,  also  from  the  Lake  Suc- 

K  _  1  ,  cess  bureau,  will  help  to  cover 

nCCOUtimOfjflT#^  the  conference,  assisted  by 

Joseph  E. 

Onn  MATxrcmAv^  Dynan,  of  the  Paris  bureau. 

OUU  Other  staff  correspondents  will 

Paws— Press  facilities  for  the  different  capitals  of 

coming  United  Nations  Gen-  Europe. 

oral  Assembly  in  Paris  have  For  the  United  Press,  J.  W. 
botn  arranged  for  speed  and  Grigg,  chief  Paris  correspondent, 
convenience.  will  be  in  general  charge.  Ron- 

Provision  has  been  made  for  aid  Shackford,  chief  European 
NO  seats  in  a  semi-circular  diplomatic  correspondent,  lyill 
raised  section  immediately  be-  come  from  London  to  join  him. 
hind  the  delegates  from  which  Robert  Manning,  head  of 

pressmen  from  all  parts  of  the  Lake  Success  U.P.  bureau  will 
world  will  be  able  to  follow  the  Ue  in  Paris  for  the  conference, 
proceedings  in  the  Chaillot  thea-  Miss  Dudley  Harmon.  Geneva 
ire.  which  has  been  specially  correspondent;  Karol  Thaler,  of 
refitted  for  the  assembly  meet-  th®  London  diplomatic  staff; 
infis.  The  public  will  be  in  up-  Wellington  Long,  from  Berlin; 
per  galleries.  James  Allen,  from  Madrid,  and 

Correspondents  will  find  at  Jhe  New  York 

their  disposal  a  pressroom  where 
fliey  can  work  in  comfort  and  Chaillot  front, 
where  a  complete  documenta-  Pierre  J.  Huss,  who  has  been 
tiOD  and  summaries  of  commit-  covering  UN  sessions  at  Lake 
tee  meetings’  proceedings  and  Success  for  the  last  two  years 
isembly  speeches  will  be  rapid-  will  be  in  charge  of  the  INS 
!j turned  over  to  them.  The  tele-  coverage.  He  will  be  assisted 
phone  exchange  inside  the  build-  by  various  members  of  the 
iniwill  be  equivalent  to  one  for  Paris  bureau  staff,  and  corre- 
•  dty  of  50,000  inhabitants,  so  spondent  of  INS  in  other  cap- 
there  should  be  no  hitch  on  itals  of  Europe  may  also  be 
phone  calls,  while  direct  tele-  called  to  Paris  according  to  de- 
printer  contacts  with  the  cap-  velopments. 

Europe  will  be  provided.  The  New  York  Times  has 
w^en  will  have  their  own  made  preparations  for  an  impor- 
suck  bar  and  restaurant.  tant  coverage  of  the  Paris  UN 

Delegates’  statements  will  be  conference.  Thomas  J.  Hamil- 
fepeeW  by  five  interpreters  ton,  head  of  the  Lake  Success 
*ho  wll  be  making  simultane-  staff,  will  take  charge.  He  will 
*1  running  translations,  to  be  assisted  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal 
•hidi  other  delegates  and  press-  and  George  Barrett,  from  the 
®®  will  be  able  to  listen  by  London  bureau,  with  Crerar 
®*ns  of  headphones.  Transla-  Harris.  From  farther  afield 
^  will  be  in  English,  French,  will  come  Sam  Pope  Brewer, 
Russian,  and  Chinese.  Camille  Cianfarra.  Michael 
taerican  news  agencies  in  Hoffman.  Mlichael  James,  of  the 
together  with  the  Paris  Paris  staff,  has  been  assigned 
of  individual  newspa-  to  help.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  chief 
jw  are  putting  the  finishing  foreign  correspondent,  will  be 
“Joes  to  their  arrangementa  in  general  charge  of  New  York 
■•eovering  the  sessions.  Times  arrangements. 

Carles  Grumich,  chief  of  AP  The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
J®ou  at  Lake  Success,  will  une  is  bringing  to  Paris  John 
jjo  tte  AP  staff  in  Paris  cov-  Rogers  and  Peter  Kihss,  both 
UN,  sharing  the  news  desk  from  Lake  Success.  Ned  Rus- 
y.oe  Palais  de  Chaillot  with  sell,  chief  of  the  London  bu- 
"Oet  Eunson,  news  editor  of  reau,  will  also  attend.  They 
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will  be  assisted  by  Walter  Kerr, 
chief  of  the  Paris  bureau;  Ste¬ 
phen  White  and  William  J. 
Humphreys,  also  of  the  Paris 
bureau.  Robert  Hanex,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  European  Edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
will  look  after  the  coverage  for 
the  European  Edition.  Geoffrey 
Parsons,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Edition,  will  also  take 
an  active  part. 

■ 

Modernization  Starts 
In  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  3- 
story  Herald-Journal  building, 
housing  the  Spartanburg  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  its  104th  year,  and  the 
Spartanburg  Herald,  founded  in 
1872  as  a  weekly  and  a  daily 
since  1890,  is  in  process  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  modernization  program. 
Publisher  Phil  Buchheit  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

First  step  in  the  program,  just 
completed,  is  creation  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  newsroom  on  the  third  floor 
with  separate  facilities  for  the 
news  staffs. 

The  advertising  department 
will  be  moved  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  second  floor  when 
present  renovation  and  refur¬ 
nishing  is  completed. 

The  mechanical  department 
will  remain  in  its  present  rear 
second  floor  location. 

The  main  floor  will  be  given 
over  to  business  office  and  cir¬ 
culation  activities. 

■ 

Joint  Project 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  31st  an¬ 
nual  Food  and  Home  Show  at 
the  Zoo  this  week  was  a  big 
financial  success,  due  to  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  reported  John  F.  Heusser, 
general  manager.  The  Post  spent 
$15,000  to  put  over  a  quiz  game; 
the  Times  Star  gave  $7,000  in 
prizes  at  its  cooking  school, 
while  exhibitors  awarded  an¬ 
other  $10,000  in  contests.  Seven 
of  the  26  members  of  the  civic 
committee  promoting  the  show 
were  newspapermen. 


J.  O.  Hayes 
Of  San  lose 
Dies  at  90 

San  Jose,  Calif. — J.  O.  Hayes, 
90,  who  with  his  late  brother, 
E.  A.  Hayes,  directed  the  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald  more  than  40  years, 
died  Aug.  31.  Though  retired  for 
a  decade  he  had  kept  up  with 
the  Mercury-Herald  until  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  Hayes  brothers  purchased 
the  evening  San  Jose  Herald  in 
1900  in  a  move  to  foster  the 
Good  Government  League  goals 
in  which  they  were  interested. 
They  added  the  Mercury  a  year 
later  and  established  the  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald  as  a  morning  daily 
paper. 

Since  1939  the  paper  has  been 
published  by  their  sons,  Elystus 
O.  Hayes  and  Harold  Hayes, 
in  addition  to  the  San  Jose 
News  purchased  and  operated 
since  1942. 

■ 

Des  Moines  R  &  T 
Stages  Atom  Show 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  sponsored  an  atomic  exhibit 
at  the  Iowa  State  Fair.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  was  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion;  the  Iowa  State  College  In¬ 
stitute  for  Atomic  Research;  and 
the  Ames  laboratory  of  the 
AEC,  operated  by  the  Iowa 
college. 

The  exhibit  attracted  as  many 
as  58,361  persons  a  day  in  its 
Aug.  27  to  Sept.  3  run. 

• 

Animal  Fund 

Sacramento,  Calif. — ^A  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  campaign  has, 
within  a  month,  raised  funds  to 
Iprovide  an  elephant  for  the 
city’s  zoo.  ’The  newspaper- 
sparked  drive  overstepp^  its 
original  goal  of  $4,000  for  an 
elephant,  and  $800  worth  of 
camel  also  was  provided,  Roy 
Rosenberg,  editor,  reports. 


SETTING  UP  THE  TARGET 

Smith.  NE.\  Service 


BATTLE  OF  DISC  JOCKEYS 

Thomas,  Associ-ated  Newspapers 


s;;mmer  breeze 
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Ad  Bureau,  Jewelers 
Start  Survey  Project 


A  JOINT  STUDY  of  the  buying 

habits  of  the  nation's  cus¬ 
tomers  in  3,500  retail  jewelry 
stores  has  been  launched  by  the 
Jewelry  Industry  Council  and 
the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

The  survey  will  cover  stores 
in  all  volume  groups,  and  will 
include  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Jewelry  Industry  Coun¬ 
cil,  chain  and  independent  alike, 
according  to  John  Giesen,  Re¬ 
tail  Division  director. 

Inauguration  of  the  study 
marks  the  initial  joint  effort  by 
the  two  associations  to  provide 
a  monthly  time  table  of  promo¬ 
tion  opportunities  to  their  jew¬ 
elry  store  and  daily  newspaper 
memberships.  Commenting  on 
the  scope  of  the  study,  A.  E. 
Haase,  executive  director.  Jew¬ 
elry  Industry  Council,  declared: 

“The  study  will  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  general  buying  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  public  in  jewelry 
stores  over  the  months  of  the 
year,  for  the  whole  store,  and 
by  individual  departments. 

“Also  measured  will  be  the 
average  percent  of  each  month’s 
total  volume  contributed  by  the 
following  departments:  diamond 
jewelry  and  diamond  rings:  la¬ 
dies'  watches;  men’s  watches; 
sterling  silver,  plated  silver;  ra¬ 
dios  and  electrical  appliances; 
and  other  jewelry.” 

Results  of  the  study  will  be 
published  in  the  form  of  month¬ 
ly  bulletins,  officials  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  indicated. 

“These  bulletins  will  indicate 
to  retail  jewelers  the  types  of 
products  and  the  gift-buying 
events  that  should  be  promoted 
in  each  month  of  the  calendar 
year,”  Giesen  said. 

Current  plans  call  for  the 
mailing  of  the  forthcoming  bul¬ 
letins  not  only  to  retail  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jewelry  Industry 
Council,  but  also  to  its  whole¬ 
sale  and  manufacturer  members. 
The  Retail  Division  contemplates 
similar  distribution  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  as  part  of  its  regular  “Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities” 
issued  monthly  to  the  more  than 
1,000  daily  newspapers  compris¬ 
ing  the  membership  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Cecil  D.  Kaufman,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Jewelry  In¬ 
dustry  Council,  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  work  wfth 
the  Retail  Division  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  survey.  Members  of  the 
committee  are:  H.  Victor  Paul, 
Wiss  Sons,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Ray  F.  Warren,  vicepresident, 
Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin, 
Ill.;  A.  E.  Haase;  and  Cecil  D. 
Kaufman,  president,  Kay  Asso¬ 
ciates,  nation-wide  jewelry 
chain  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

What  It  Takes 

THE  average  layman  has  no 

knowledge  of  the  many  steps 
and  painstaking  detail  involved 
in  the  production  of  a  printed 
ad. 

Fact  is,  few  advertisers  are  fa¬ 


miliar  with  all  the  intricate  ins¬ 
and-outs.  Even  an  advertising 
agency  itself  sits  up  and  takes 
notice  when  it  reviews  the  score 
card. 

The  other  day  Eli  Gordon, 
head  of  J.  Walter  Thompson’s 
production  department  in  New 
York,  sent  to  company  represen¬ 
tatives  a  list  enumerating  the 
number  of  hands  through  which 
a  single  typical  ad  passes.  His 
report  showed  that  the  average 
JWT  advertisement,  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  production,  changes  hands 
45  times.  It’s  in  and  out  of  the 
copywriter’s  hands  five  times — 
the  art  director’s  seven  times. 
The  copy  group  head  and  the  ac¬ 
count  representative  each  take 
four  separate  whacks  at  it,  not 
to  mention  the  three  sessions 
with  the  client,  the  three  trips 
to  the  proofreader  and  the  type 
desk.  The  legal  department  han¬ 
dles  it  twice  as  does  the  typeset¬ 
ter  and  engraver. 

Gordon’s  complete  list,  in  reg¬ 
ular  sequence,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Copywriter  24.  Engraving 

2.  Art  director  department 

3.  Copywriter  25.  Engraver 

4.  Copy  group  26.  Engraving 

head  department 

5.  Representa-  27.  Type 

tive  department 

6.  Art  director  28.  Type  desk 

7.  Renderer  29.  Typesetter 

8.  Copywriter  30.  Type  desk 

9.  Group  head  31.  Proofreader 

10.  Representa-  32.  Art  director 

tive  33.  Type 

11.  Client  department 

12.  Art  director  34.  Copywriter 

13.  Photogra-  35.  Group  head 

pher  36.  Representa- 

14.  Art  director  tive 

15.  Retoucher  37.  Client 

16.  Director  38.  Legal 

17.  Renderer  department 

18.  Art  director  39.  Proofreader 

19.  Copywriter  40.  Type  desk 

20.  Group  head  41.  Electrotype 

21.  Representa-  desk 

tive  42.  Typesetter 

22.  Client  43.  Electrotyper 

23.  Legal  44.  Proofreader 

department  45.  Forwarding 

department 
All  of  this,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  an  ad  that  goes  along  a 
normal  course.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  steps  that  would  be 
involved  if  it  had  to  be  revised 
in  any  way — which  so  often 
happens. 

n 

Tucker  Ad  Chief 
Sues  for  Pa'y 

Chicago — Cliff  Knoble,  former 
director  of  advertising  for  the 
Tucker  Corp.,  has  brought  suit 
against  the  automobile  firm, 
seeking  a  judgment  for  an  un¬ 
specified  amount  in  salary,  com¬ 
mission  and  bonus  allegedly  due 
him. 

Knoble,  former  advertising 
director  of  Chrysler  Corp., 
charges  that  soon  after  he 
started  to  work  for  Tucker,  its 
president,  Preston  Tucker,  from 
time  to  time  decreased  his  au¬ 
thority  and  “undermined”  his 
ability  to  perform  his  job. 


Watt  Ish  Schmidt 
Chicago? 

Chicago  Tribune  Reporter 
John  T.  MlcCutcheon,  Jr.,  as¬ 
signed  to  write  an  item  about 
the  new  Chicago  telephone  di¬ 
rectory,  developed  his  coverage 
entirely  from  names  in  the  di¬ 
rectory  itself.  His  story,  pub¬ 
lished  on  Page  1,  Aug.  26,  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘JNO’  ISH  NORE  MORE! 

“THEE  PHON  PEOPLES 
“ZEE  WERNDT  KIDDON 

“Venn  Thee  Phon  Peoples 
Said  Ther  New  Book  Was  Con¬ 
ner  Bea  Whooper,  Theys  Werndt 
Kiddon.  DeBouck,  Holding  1,- 
007,232  Names,  Hasto  More 
Pages  Then  Lcist  Dechambre’s 
2060.  Ashur  Worlds  Record. 

“Legg  Menn  Begun  Givin 
New  Buchs  Inda  Loupe  Yeska- 
Day.  Zee  Pages  List  New  Num¬ 
bers  Fore  Every  Phon  Inda 
Citti,  Annal  Taiche  Affek  Sept. 
18  Withee  New  Dial  Sistrump. 

“Most  Alla  Names  Fittin  Just 
Wonn  Line,  Even  Konstadin 
Anagnostopoulos;  Butt  ‘Jno’ 
Ish  Noe  More — Alway  ‘John.’  ” 


Journal  Gives 
News  Show  At 
Milwaukee  Fair 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — A  strlklnf 
feature  of  the  1948  Wiscon^ 
Centennial  Exposition,  held  Au* 
6  through  29  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Fair  Park  in  Milwauket 
was  the  Milwaukee  Joumal’i 
Communications  Center. 

Behind  glass,  in  the  75  by  40 
foot  Center,  were  displayed  the 
machines  vital  to  the  newspaper 
and  radio.  Visitors  saw  news  ar¬ 
riving  by  Associated  Press  Tele 
type  and  Western  Union  sporti 
ticker,  pictures  being  transmit 
ted  by  Acme  Telephoto  and  i 
new,  F-4  Intertype  machine  la 
operation. 

An  added  attraction  was  i 
large  Time-O-Matic  sign  whldi 
flashed  news  bulletins  constantly 
in  three-foot  letters  on  an  elec¬ 
tric  panel  40  feet  from  the 
ground.  These  bulletins,  as  well 
as  two  minute  news  summaries 
were  read  on  the  park’s  ampli¬ 
fying  system  every  hour. 
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High  Pressure 

LARGEST  black-and-white  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  company’s  history 
will  be  launched  by  National 
Pressure  Cooker  Co.  on  the  new 
Presto  Fry-Master,  a  skillet- 
shaped  cooker. 

Ads  will  run  in  newspapers  in 
all  U.S.  cities  of  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  over.  In  some  measure 
the  campaign  will  be  a  coopera¬ 
tive  one  with  department  stores 
and  distributors.  Ad  releases 
will  be  coordinated  with  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  new  product, 
schedule  to  start  in  the  New 
York  area  Sept.  9.  Thereafter, 
ads  will  break  successively  in 
the  Midwest,  Far  West  and 
South. 

Shavers'  Bargain 

AMERICAN  Safety  Razor  Corp. 

will  shortly  start  a  campaign 
on  an  offer  of  a  $1  Gem  Micro- 
matic  Razor  free  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  10  Gem  blades  at  the 
regular  price  of  49  cents.  Mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  offer  will  start 
Sept.  15. 

Large  space  ads  are  scheduled 
in  several  hundred  daily  news¬ 
papers,  with  radio  and  national 
magazine  support  contemplated. 
The  campaign,  directed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  will 
run  through  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober. 

'Washer  Campaigns 

SOUTH  BEND,  Ind.  — Opening 

ads  in  a  $1,550,000  fall  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Bendix  automatic 
washer  will  break  in  newspapers 
Sept.  5  and  in  subsequent  weeks 
in  national  magazines.  Budget 
calls  for  over  $1,250,000  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  with  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors  and  $300,- 
000  for  magazine  space. 

Part  of  the  campaign  will  car¬ 
ry  a  Cannon  towel  offer.  News¬ 
paper  ads  in  this  phase  will  be 
1.200  lines  for  use  with  joint 


signatures  of  participating  deal¬ 
ers  and  40-  and  20-inch  size  for 
individual  dealers. 


Chicago  —  An  11- week  fall 
campaign  will  boost  Thor  Cor 
poration’s  1948  ad  expenditun 
to  more  than  $1,250,000.  The  new 
drive  will  begin  Sept.  11,  with 
recurring  ads  appearing  in  83 
daily  newspapers  in  66  key 
cities,  and  in  consumer  and 
trade  magazines. 

Newspaper  ads  will  consist  of 
full  pages  on  the  Automagic 
washer  and  three-quarter  pages 
on  the  Gladiron.  Earle  Ludgis 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

Irish  Green 

COLOR  will  be  used  by  Twen 
tieth  Century-Fox  in  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  Tyrone 
Power’s  new  picture,  “The  Luck 
of  the  Irish.” 

One  of  the  biggest  campaigns 
of  the  year  is  planned  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  key-city  openings  of 
the  picture,  with  800  and  1,000 
line  copy  timed  to  break  on 
opening  day.  Ads  feature  large 
heads  of  the  stars,  complement¬ 
ed  by  effective  use  of  Irish 
green. 

Rugs — Also  Color 
ALEXANDER  SMITH  CO 
spending  over  a  million  dol 
lars  this  year  in  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising,  is  planning  color 
spreads  this  fall.  They  will  rw 
in  national  magazines  anil  in  the 
Sunday  rotogravure  sections  of 
newspapers  in  56  major  market 
ing  areas. 

Elgin  Watches 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH 
CO.,  some  time  in  October, 
will  launch  its  largest  conc^ 
trated  fall  ad  campaign.  Us^ 
all  media,  the  schedule  includes 
American  Weekly  and  25  dealff 
ads.  J.  Walter  Thompson  has  the 
account. 
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7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


This  is  more  than  a  catch-phrase  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  for,  in  this 
City  of  Homes,  The  Bulletin  is  the  favorite  evening  reading  of  more 
than  four  out  of  five  families. 

Advertisers  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  break.  They  reach  re¬ 
sponsive  buyers  in  America's  third  largest  market  —  in  the  evening, 
in  their  homes. 

It's  a  fact  worth  repeating  —  The  Bulletin  goes  home  —  stays 
home  —  and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 


In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET] 


showed,  it  was  stated,  that  the 
firm  represents  many  outstand¬ 
ing  afternoon  publications. 

Cresmer  &  Woodward  wiB 
continue  to  represent  the  Timet 


Phil  Garrison 
Named  M.  E. 
Of  L  A.  News 


Wishful 

Thinking 

Lansing,  Mich.  —  When  the 
thermometer  on  the  outside  of 
the  Lansing  State  Journal  office 
flirted  with  the  100  degree  mark, 
the  Journal  came  out  with  a 
story  which  described  “the 
worst  snow  storm  of  the  season 
in  Central  Michigan.” 

An  editor’s  note  at  the  end  of 
the  story  explained  that  it  was 
clipped  from  the  Jan.  2  edition. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. — ^Virgil  FsTgUSOn  HgOcIs 
Pinkley  has  announced  the  ap-  Milwaukee  SDX 
pointment  of  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Milwaukee,  Wis.-J.  Donald 

Ferguson.  president  and  ed"to! 
^^e  Milwaukee  Journal,  hai 
elected  president  of  the 
with  the  Times-^Mirror  Co.,  wiU  Milwaukee  professional  chapter 

th?  r  o«  AnaelP^  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to  succeS 
hon  Edmund  S.  Carpenter,  Marquette 

Times.  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub-  “ 

lisher  of  the  Mirror,  said  that  other  new  officers  namoj 
the  new  afternoon  newspaper  George  A.  Tracy  citv*^ 

will  be  completely  independent  j  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  vice 
and  competitive  in  all  matters  president;  George  W.  Wolpert 
with  the  Times  as  w^l  as  other  relations  conselor,  secre 

newspapers  in  the  area.  j^ry,  and  Anthony  Ingrassia, 

The  Mirror  will  have  its  own  sports  department,  Milwaukee 
staff  and  will  be  housed  in  its  Sentinel,  treasurer, 
own  10-story  building  now  near-  xhe  professional  group  will  be 
ing  completion  in  Los  Angeles,  co-host  with  the  Marquette  Uni- 
Selection  of  O’Mara  &  Orms-  versity  undergraduate  chapter 
bee  came  after  careful  study,  to  the  SDX  national  convention 
Pinkley  said.  The  investigation  in  Milwaukee  Nov.  10  to  13. 


Los  Angeles — Two  major  edi¬ 
torial  positions  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News  have  been 


School  to  Expand 

Washington  —  Col.  Elbridge 
Colby,  U.  S.  Army,  has  been 
nam^  to  the  faculty  of  George 
Washington  University  to  direct 
an  expansion  of  its  department 
of  journalism.  The  department 
was  opened  in  1940. 

Lecturers  will  include  Edwin 
Neff,  of  the  Washington  Times 
Herald;  Philip  Love,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  and  Joseph  Mathias, 
Washington  Post. 


Garrison  Chappell 

fllled,  according  to  Editor  Lee  F. 
Payne. 

Phil  Garrison,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  to 
replace  Charles  W.  Judson,  re¬ 
signed. 

Garri.<!on  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1935.  Starting  as  a 
copy  boy,  he  worked  as  general 
assignment  reporter  and  on  re¬ 
write  before  serving  with  the 
Army  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific 
theater. 

Charles  Chappell,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  city  editor  to  fill  the  post 
vacated  several  months  ago  by 
Milton  Phinney. 

Chappell  also  started  with  the 
News  in  1935.  He  later  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Compton  and 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  then  served 
with  the  Army  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  He  returned  to  the  News  in 
1945. 


New  Daily  Published 
In  Lomesa,  Tex. 

Lamesa,  Tex. — A  new  daily, 
the  Lamesa  Daily  Reporter, 
made  its  first  appearance  with  a 
74-page  Sunday  edition  Aug.  29. 

'Die  issue  was  devoted  to  his¬ 
tory  and  progress  of  the  area. 
Lamesa  is  the  county  seat  of 
Dawson  County,  in  far  west 
Texas 

The  new  daily  is  a  conversion 
from  the  semi-weekly  Dawson 
County  Courier,  which  will  be 
continued  as  a  weekly. 

Ross  A.  Woodson,  president  of 
Lamesa  Newspaper,  Inc.,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Reporter,  and 
TJdwin  Engledow  ha^  been  a. 
pointed  editor. 

It  will  be  published  five  after¬ 
noons  a  week  and  Sunday.  It 
will  utilize  the  full  leased  wire 
service  of  United  Press. 


Drug  Store  sales  per  family  in  Florida  jumped  Iren 
an  average  of  $95  in  1946  to  $123  in  1947 — the  greatest 
increase  oF  any  state  in  the  nation!  In  one  year,  Florida 
climbed  from  twenty-third  place  to  fourth  place  in  family 
expenditures  over  drug  counters.  And  total  sales 
increased  nearly  23  per  cent. 

Other  1947  figures  reached  new  highs — food  store 
sales  were  up  46.1%,  retail  sales  up  30.4%,  general 
merchandise  sales  up  22.6  °a,  and  effective  buying 
Income  per  family  increased  14.1%. 

The  Florida  market  is  a  growing  market  and  Florida's 
three  big  morning  dailies  give  you  family  coverage' 
where  78%  of  Florida's  effective  buying  mcomt 
is  concentrated.  For  comprehensive,  lowest  cost 
coverage  in  Florida's  three  major  markets  — 
and  their  trade  areas  —  use  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Tampa  Tribune 
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W.  E.  Mason  Bequest 

Toronto.  Ont — A  will  filed  for 
the  late  w.  E.  Mason,  publisher 
of  Sudbury  ( Ont. )  Daily  Star 
and  North  Bay  Nugget,  as  well 
as  CKSO,  Sudbury,  showed  a 
total  estate  of  $1,652,382.  Bulk 
of  the  estate  was  left  to  the 
W.  E.  Mason  Charitable  Foun¬ 
dation,  for  a  new  Sudbury  hos¬ 
pital,  educational,  religious  and 
charitable  organization.  Both 
the  papers  and  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  are  to  be  operated  for  the 
Foundation. 


|!  LOWEST  COST  COVERAGE 
|l  FLORIDA’S  TOP  MARKETS 
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"Philadelphia  Prefers  The  INQUIRER” 
is  far  more  than  a  figure  of  speech. 
Today’s  data  shows  that  THE  INQUIRER 
is  FIRST  in  advertising  linage... FIRST 
in  advertising  productivity! 


Classified  Advertisers  Continue 
To  Prefer  inquirer  in  Philadelphia 
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NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUT/VE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


H  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
longocre  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Advisory  Plan  ^  /  Perry  Denies 

For  Classified  ^hort  ^aked  Abandonment 


Barnhart 


Moves  Forward 

Philadelphia — Steps  are  being 
taken  to  have  all  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  United  States 
appoint  advisors 
on  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  whose 
function  will  be 
to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  and  co¬ 
operation  b  e  - 
tween  all  news- 
paper  depart- 
m  e  n  t  s  in  the 
subject. 

The  movement 
stems  from  the 
recent  annual 
convention  of 
the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  in  Los  Angeles, 
at  which  time  D.  B.  (Barney) 
Barnhart,  advisor  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  develop 
the  new  plan. 

Barnhart,  CAM  of  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  classified  advisor  for  PNPA 
for  the  last  12  years.  He  devel¬ 
oped  the  classified  clinic  which, 
held  annually  under  PNPA  au¬ 
spices,  draws  delegates  from 
seven  or  eight  states.  He  travels 
throughout  his  home  state  as¬ 
sisting  CAMs  in  solving  their 
problems. 

Under  Barnhart’s  direction, 
the  PNPA  plan  now  is  being  un¬ 
folded  before  various  newspa¬ 
per  associations  throughout  the 
country. 


Good'will  Campaign 
In  Spokane  Acclaimed 

Spokane,  Wash. — A  goodwill 
campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Spokesman-Review  was  featured 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America  on  its  Jack  Berch 
program  Sept.  2. 

The  good  neighbor  deed  dram¬ 
atized  is  the  construction  of  a 
home  for  Mrs.  Cecilia  Abraham- 
son,  an  Indian,  who  lost  four  of 
her  family  and  all  her  posses¬ 
sions  in  a  fire  during  the  last 
Christmas  season. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  secure 
funds  to  build  a  home  for  the 
widow  and  her  four  surviving 
children.  The  project  was  spon¬ 
sored  and  pushed  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  through  a  series 
of  feature  articles  in  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review. 

Nearly  $2,500  in  cash  was  col¬ 
lected.  But  more  important 
were  services  and  materials  of¬ 
fered  as  gifts.  A  home  that 
would  cost  nearly  $10,000  to 
erect  will  soon  be  ready  to  oc¬ 
cupy. 


'Confession' 

Flint,  Mich. — The  Warehouse 
Furniture  Store  of  Flint  used  a 
full  page  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Flint  Journal  recently 
to  push  the  sale  of  slow-moving 
merchandise.  The  page,  headed 
“True  Confessions,’’  was  made 
up  entirely  of  classifieds  “con¬ 
fessing”  the  reason  the  furniture 
was  difficult  to  sell. 


SPORTS  language  on  the  AP 
wire  recently: 

“Ken  Olvesen  of  Schenectady 
Blue  Jays  looks  like  the  tightest 
pitcher  in  the  Canadian-Amer- 
ican  League.” 

■ 

AN  OPERATOR  advertised  in 
the  Wakefield  ( Mass. )  Daily 
Item  for: 

“Part-time  married  girls  for 
soda  fountain  and  sandwich 
work.” 

■ 

ROSTRUM  chosen  by  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  folk,  says  the 
Register-Herald: 

“Public  Meeting  on 
Local  Dump  Monday.” 

■ 

WEDDING  VOWS  in  Athens,  O., 
according  to  the  Washington 
Court  House  ( O. )  Record- 
Herald: 

“Miss  Margaret  Juanita  Coop¬ 
er  of  this  city  exchanged  cows 
with  Mr.  Marlin  L.  Hillard  be¬ 
fore  an  improvised  altar  of 
gladioli  and  roses.” 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune 
Promotes  Drug  Ads 

Chicago — Assistance  to  drug¬ 
store  proprietors  and  managers 
in  building  additional  sales  per 
customer  is  the  aim  of  a  new 
advertising  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Pointing  out  that  an  extensive 
study  has  shown  that  fewer 
than  two  in  every  10  drug  store 
patrons  buy  more  than  one 
item,  the  ads  suggest  that  sales 
personnel  make  a  game  out  of 
increasing  the  number  of  items 
sold  to  each  customer.  Each 
Tribune  ad  contains  a  chart  on 
which  the  number  of  sales  per 
customer  can  be  scored. 

The  campaign  is  running  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Chicago  Retail 
Druggists’  Association  News. 

■ 

E.  Se'ymour  Resigns 

All  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  resignation  of  Edwin  Sey¬ 
mour  as  president  and  treasurer. 
He  is  withdrawing  to  establish 
his  own  business  as  representa¬ 
tive.  He  is  succeeded  as  presi¬ 
dent  by  Joshua  B.  Powers,  and 
by  Clyde  D.  Marlatt,  Jr.,  as 
treasurer  and  general  manager. 


Of  Cold  Type 

The  John  H.  Perry  newspaper 
chain,  which  operates  23  week¬ 
lies  in  Florida,  is  not  abandon¬ 
ing  the  Perry  printing  process 
or  returning  to  conventional 
type  composition,  Perry  officials 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

The  announcement  was  in 
refutation  of  a  story  out  of  Eus- 
tis,  Fla.,  that  the  Perry  inter¬ 
ests  were  abandoning  the  cold 
metal  operation,  that  it  had 
been  found  too  costly  for  weekly 
publications. 

Eustis  is  the  home  of  Perry’s 
Lake  Region  News. 

On  the  contrary.  Perry  offi¬ 
cials  report,  the  Perry  experi¬ 
ments  are  continuing  in  the 
search  for  further  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion. 

“The  Ocala  laboratory  (where 
Perry’s  Ocala  Star-Banner  is 
printed)  has  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  for  development,”  said  F. 
P.  Beddow,  manager  of  the 
Perry  project  in  Ocala. 

The  Eustis  paper  has,  how¬ 
ever,  gone  to  conventional  com¬ 
position  for  some  pages.  The 
measure  was  adopted,  officials  of 
the  Perry  chain  said,  in  order  to 
streamline  operations,  while 
new  equipment  and  new  types 
of  machnery  are  beng  con¬ 
structed. 

Process  Retained 

The  Leesburg  Commercial- 
Ledger  wiil  continue  to  be  print¬ 
ed  entirely  by  the  Perry  process, 
according  to  John  H.  Perry,  Jr., 
New  York  City  manager.  (The 
Eustis  report,  published  in  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  said  the  Lees¬ 
burg  paper  would  return  to  con¬ 
ventional  printing  methods.) 

Perry  also  said  that  the  Perry 
enterprises  had  taken  on  the 
printing  of  the  Gulfport  (Fla.) 
Citizen,  a  paper  not  owned  by 
the  chain. 

The  Perry  process  (formerly 
the  Perry -Higgins  process)  was 
announced  more  than  a  year 
ago  as  a  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ment.  It  employs  line- justifying 
typewriters  for  composition  that 
is  engraved  on  magnesium 
plates.  The  process  permits  the 
use  of  halftones  and  line  work 
without  extra  stereotyping  cost. 


SPACE  SELLING  MADE  EASY 

The  Hampilen  Scrap  book  idea  is  now  in  use  by 
more  than  900  Newspapers,  who  regard  this  idea  as 
a  necessary  working  tool.  This  promotion  will  cost 
less  and  do  more  than  anything  you  have  ever 
attempted  before.  Full  particulars  furnished  at  no 
obligation. 

HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Holyoke-Massachusatts. 


SELL 

New  York  State's 
Fourth  Market 
Through  the 

NASSAU  DAILY 
REVIEW  -  STAR 

Through  the  Review-Star 
alone,  many  thousands  of 
Hempstead  Town  fami- 
lies  get  the  news  they 
live  by  .  .  .  thorough 
coverage  of  local  activi* 
ties  and  events,  plus  AP 
and  INS  wire  news,  as 
well  as  features  to  suit 
every  age,  reading  mood 
and  timely  need.  I 

Typical  of  the  breadth 
and  penetration  with 
which  the  Review-Star 
canvasses  reader  interests 
are  the  addition  of  teen¬ 
age  scribes  to  the  regular 
news  staff,  to  cover  vaca¬ 
tion  doings  and  plans  ofi 
local  teensters  .  .  .  and 
the  paper’s  own  on-the-l 
scene  reporting,  by  type-' 
writer  and  camera,  of  the 
national  conventions  of 
the  two  great  parties. 

It’s  this  pinpoint  atten¬ 
tion  to  readers’  interests 
that  makes  the  Review- 
Star  a  great  advertising 
buy  .  ’  .  .  as  successful 
Hempstead  Town  retail¬ 
ers  will  tell  you. 

Leading  N.  Y.  Stala'i  High-Spot 
Cities  IS  a  habit  with  Hempstead 
Town.  In  August,  twenty-seventh 
consecutive  month  in  the  lead, 
retail  sales  forecast  is  237.4  above 
August,  (?39.  Volume  for  August 
is  $32,360,000.00.  And  Hempstead 
Town  leads  N.  Y.  State's  major 
markets  (over  2SO,0(M  population) 
in  retail  sales  gains  August  '4( 
over  '47 — with  l7.9Vo  increase. 

Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star 

Hempstead  Town, 

Long  Island,  New  York 

Six  days  a  week,  5c  a  copy 
Executive  Offices,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Represented  nationally  by 
Lorensen  and  Thompson,  Inc. 

New  York  e  Chicago  e  St.  Louis  • 
San  Francisco  e  Los  Angeles  • 
Detroit  e  Cincinnati  e  Kansas  City 
•  Atlanta 
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newspaper  pages 

fit  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
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Hecitniak**  a  tratfe^mark 


'^KECOKDnK.  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  newspaper  application 


You  KNOW  how  bulky  bound  volumes 
of  bark  issues  are  .  .  .  how  subject  to  wear 
and  tear  .  .  .  how  unwield)  for  reference  •  .  . 

But  have  them  microfilmed  by  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service — and  it’s  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  story! 

Once  put  on  Recordak  Microfilm,  back 
issues  can  be  filed  in  98%  less  space. 

They’re  better  protected  from  mutilation, 
better  preservetl  from  deterioration  and  loss. 

They’re  as  convenient  for  reference  as  can 
be:  an  80()-page  mirrofibn  file  can  be  carried 


in  your  palm  .  .  .  any  story  can  be  foui^ 
quickly  and  easily  on  the  screen  of  the 
Recordak  Film  Reader. 

^  by  not  provide  your  staff . . .  your  library 
subscribers  .  .  .  with  Recordak  Microfilm 
back -issue  files — as  more  than  400  leading 
publishers  are  doing?  To  see  how  easily  and 
inexpensively  you  can  do  it,  write  us  for  de¬ 
tails  about  Recordak  Newspaper  Service. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


That’s  how  compactly  back  issues 

are  "filed''  by  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


ARF  Reports 
1st  Survey  of 
Standard  Tab 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  has  just  published  a 
report  on  its  examination  of  the 
first  tabloid  surveyed  in  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading.  Findings  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  June  30  issue 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  are  reported  in  Study  121 
of  the  series. 

One  other  paper  of  similar 
format,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  (Study  70)  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  series.  However, 
the  Los  Angeles  paper  had  six 
252-line  columns  per  page,  while 
the  Washington  Daily  News  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  tabloid  standard 
of  five  200-line  columns. 

One  national  and  five  local 
ads  in  the  Washington  paper  at¬ 
tracted  high  enough  percentage 
scores  to  rank  among  the  10 
best-read  ads  measured  to  date 
in  their  respective  categories. 
In  addition,  based  on  the  Size- 
Equalizing  Index — which  takes 
into  account  the  size  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  well  as  its  per¬ 
centage  score,  two  national  and 
four  local  ads  garnered  Index 
ratings  high  enough  to  place 
them  among  the  top  10  Index- 
wise  in  their  respective  classi¬ 
fications  for  all  studies  so  far. 

The  issue  was  a  60-page  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  edition.  The 
men’s  score  of  56%  for  reading 
and  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  paper  gave  them  a 
three-way  tie  for  eighth  place 
for  all  studies  to  date  in  this 
category. 

Men’s  readership  scores  in  the 
study  also  were  above  average 
for  comics,  radio  programs  or 
news,  sports  news  or  pictures, 
and  display,  national,  local,  de¬ 
partment  store  and  amusement 
advertising.  Women’s  scores 
for  editorials,  radio  programs  or 
news,  national  and  department 
store  advertising  also  were  high¬ 
er  than  the  corresponding  aver¬ 
ages  for  all  studies  to  date. 

National  Advertiaing 
Employing  a  humor  panel 
technique,  a  120-line  Harvester 
Cigars  attracted  25%  of  the  men 
and  24%  of  the  women  to  gain 
a  four-way  tie  for  tenth  place 
on  the  all-study  list  of  best-read 
Tobacco  products  ads.  It  also 
topped  the  list  of  national  ads 
best  read  by  men  and  placed 
second  on  the  women’s  fist  of 
best-read  national  ads  for  the 
issue. 

The  Harvester  Cigars  panel 
got  a  men’s  Index  rating  of  208. 
This  gave  it  first  place  on  the 
all-study  list  of  Tobacco  ads  on 
the  Index,  which  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  size  of  an  ad  as 
well  as  its  percentage  score. 

Another  national  ad  won  all¬ 
study  honors  Index-wise.  This 
was  a  100-Iine  Jergen’s  Lotion 
ad  which  employed  the  editor¬ 
ial  technique  of  photograph  and 
cutline.  Featuring  a  photo  of 
a  motion  picture  actress,  the 
two-column  display  had  a 
women’s  Index  rating  of  130, 
which  give  it  fourth  place  on 
the  all-study  Index  list  of  Toilet 
Requisites.  This  ad  also  placed 
fifth  on  ttie  women’s  list  of  best- 


read  national  ads  in  the  survey 
issue  with  a  score  of  13%. 

Top  among  women  readers  for 
the  day  was  the  444-line  institu¬ 
tional  copy  for  American  Meat 
Institute.  It  stopped  25%  of  the 
women.  Men  gave  it  third  place 
on  their  list  with  19%. 

Local  Ads 

Based  on  percentage  scores, 
five  local  ads  placed  among  the 
10  best-read  in  their  respective 
categories.  In  addition,  based 
on  the  Size-Equalizing  Index, 
four  local  ads  won  places  on  all¬ 
study  Index  list. 

A  Washington  department 
store  made  effective  use  of  color 
in  a  furniture  layout.  Lans- 
burgh’s  full-page  display,  using 
yellow  and  green  to  atract  at¬ 
tention  to  Vinylite  plastic  cov¬ 
ered  living  room  furniture,  was 
the  third  most  popular  local  ad 
among  readers  of  the  survey  is¬ 
sue.  It  stopped  28%  of  the  men 
and  62%  of  the  women. 

News  and  Features 

The  frequently  noted  tendency 
of  readers  to  prefer  news  close 
to  home  was  apparent  also  in 
this  examination  of  a  big-city 
tabloid.  Six  of  the  items  com¬ 
prising  the  men’s  list  of  10  best- 
read  general  news  stories  were 
of  local  origin,  as  were  seven 
on  the  women’s  list. 

Another  frequently  noted 
tendency — that  of  readers  to 
“shop”  through  a  paper  in  quest 
of  news  stories  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest  to  them — also  was  noted 
in  this  study.  Men  found  two 
of  their  best-read  news  items 
on  page  5.  Similarly,  women 
found  two  of  their  best-read 
stories  on  page  4.  The  rest  of 
the  stories  comprising  the  lists 
were  scattered  throughout  the 
paper  on  different  pages. 

Top  news  of  the  day  was  a 
page  5  story  about  a  manhunt 
for  a  murderer.  It  stopped  52% 
of  the  men  and  60%  of  the 
women  to  take  first  place  on 
both  lists  of  best-read  news 
stories  in  the  survey  issue. 

Altogether  10  photographs 
blanketed  the  center  spread.  Ihe 
highest  score  attained  by  any  of 
these  was  Men,  82%  and 
Women,  89%  for  a  truck  crash 
picture  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  page  31. 

A  local  column  on  the  front 
page  titled  “Our  Town”  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  higher  read¬ 
ership  than  several  syndicated 
offerings  inside  the  paper. 


Illinois  Study 
Due  for  Release 
September  14 

Springfield,  Ill. — Official  re 
lease  date  for  the  1948  Illinois 
Consumer  Analysis  has  been  set 
for  Sent.  14,  according  to  Paul 
L.  Gorham,  general  manager,  Il¬ 
linois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets. 
Inc. 

The  1948  issue  marks  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  third  in  this  series 
of  annual  consumer  brand  pref¬ 
erence  studies  conducted  in  40 
daily  newspaper  cities  in  Illinois 
outside  Chicago. 

For  convenience,  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  printed  in  13  volumes, 
each  volume  of  which  gives  de¬ 
tailed  information  for  each  of 
the  40  markets  individually  as 
well  as  an  overall  summary. 

Classifications  of  products  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  various  volumes  are: 

Hot  Roll  Mix,  Muffin  Mix,  Pie 
Crust  Mix,  Regular  Flour,  Cake 
Mixes.  Rice;  Coffee,  Soluble  Cof¬ 
fee;  Wieners  or  Frankfurters, 
Lard,  Vegetable  Shortening: 
Canned  Milk,  Oleomargarine, 
Package  Puddings;  Catsup, 
Frozen  Foods,  Potato  Chips, 
Children  Under  3  years  of  age. 
Baby  Food,  Macaroni  and  Spa¬ 
ghetti;  Soda  Crackers,  Round 
Crackers,  Chili;  Cold  Cereals, 
Hot  Cereals,  Dog  Food,  Table 
Syrup;  Beer,  Wine,  Soft  Drinks, 
Candy  Bars;  Tomato  Juice.  Fruit 
Cocktail,  Canned  Beans,  Peanut 
Butter;  Cleansers  and  Soap 
Products;  Place  of  Purchase  of 
Cosmetics  and  Toiletries;  Floor 
Wax,  Razor  Blades,  Automobile 
Ownership,  Gasoline,  Oil,  Tires; 
Refrigerators,  Radios,  Washing 
Machines,  Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Home  Heating. 

The  Illinois  surveys  give  thor¬ 
ough  coverage  of  a  state  market. 
One  of  the  most  significant  de¬ 
velopments  of  this  survey  has 
been  to  show  clearly  the  lack  of 
anything  resembling  a  uniform 
sales  pattern  within  a  state  area 
or  even  in  neighboring  city  mar¬ 
kets  on  individual  brands. 


Answer  to  a  Publisher’s 
Prayer! 

Former  newspaperman,  now  pub¬ 
lic  relations  executive  with  one  of 
world’s  largest  corporations,  desires 
return  to  newspaper  held  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher  or  any  other  posi¬ 
tion  which  meets  minimum  salary 
requirement.  Younx  (.32),  ambiti¬ 
ous  and  a  bundle  of  nervous  enerxy 
who  is  capable  of  tahins  a  load  off 
any  publisher’s  mind. 

EXPERIENCE:  Started  on  South¬ 
ern  weeklv  while  still  in  hieh  school; 
done  everj-thing-  from  hustling  copy 
to  rews  editor,  sports  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  small  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  Worked  in 
South.  Midwest,  and  New  York  City. 
Expert  knowledge  of  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  and  good  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  newspaper  publishing. 

OrALIFICATTONS:  Intense  desire 
to  become  successful  publisher,  in¬ 
fectious  personality,  understanding 
of  Publisher’s  problems,  constant 
study  of  what  makes  a  newspaper 
successful,  and  excellent  adminis¬ 
trator. 

SALARY:  Minimum  of  $16,000. 

REFERENCES ;  Best  references 
from  top  newspaper  executives  and 
business  executives,  including  pres¬ 
ent  employer. 

Wire  or  Write  Box  1622, 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
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GREENVILLE 
NOW  FIRST 


Figures  From  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  I94S  Survey  of 
Buying  Power, 


YOUR 

BEST 

MARKET 

IN 

SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

In  Greenville  County,  first 
in  Sales  and  Income  in 
South  Carolina,  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Green¬ 
ville  newspapers  gets 
complete  coverage.  In 
addition,  you  reach  the 
rich  Piedmont  industrial 
market  in  eight  adjacent 
counties.  Total  circulation 
oi  these  two  newspapers 
is  -  - 

84,914  COPIES  DAILY 


OiJrnntiitllr  Nrms 


morning  i  SUNDAY 

GREENVILLE  PIEDMONT 

EVENING 

Opcfotonot  WfBC  NBC  5000  Warn 
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The  Long 


Iiult'|K'iulciu  rcscarcli  shows  that  the  visi¬ 
bility  ot  tliis  ty|K;  is  ajiproxiniately  the  same 
as  that  of  the  refcrciKc  marks  on  linotype 
and  intertyjx:  matrites  which  have  been 
processed  tlie  Matrix  Contrast  way.  By  the 
same  tests,  the  copy  at  the  right  has  the 
approximate  visibility  of  unprocessed  ref¬ 
erence  marks  on  matrices  that  have  lieen  in 
use  for  some  time.  The  studies  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Matthew  Luckiesh,  Director 
of  the  General  Electric  Company’s  Lighting 
Research  Laboratory. 

0|H“rators  can  “sec  what  they  set”  when 
machines  are  et|uip|)ed  with  sharp,  clean- 
etched  Matrix  Contrast  reference  marks. 
Further,  with  the  new  Matrix  Contrast 
(Colors  operators  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  there’s 
a  wrong  font  letter  in  the  line.  With  colored 
reference  marks,  different  fonts  have  their 
own  distinguishing  color.  You  can’t  miss  the 
contrasting  color  of  the  wrong-font  letter. 
Compare  this  type  with  that  at  the  right. 
There’s  an  eloquent  difference  in  visibility 
between  them. 


and 


short 


of  it 


This  torturlBir  type  la  the  approximate  equivalent 
of  what  operators  are  forced  to  read  when  they 
hunt  errors  with  unprocessed  matriceo.  Byestrain 
and  fatigue  art  lessened  when  reference  marks 
have  been  processed  the  Matrix  Contrast  way. 
Linotype  and  Intertype  operators  throushout  the 
country  have  toM  us  how  much  less  strained  and 
tired  they  feel  after  a  day’s  work  at  maclunea  that 
have  been  processed  the  Matrix  Contrast  way. 

The  difference  speaks  for  itself.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Luckiesh :  “The  processed  matrices  have  a  vtsl* 
blUty  approximately  equivalent  to  bVi-petnt  type 
t  Printed  with  black  ink  on  white  paper! ...  as 
compared  with  the  non-processed  matrices  which 
have  a  visibility  equivalent  to  .1-point  type  under 
thq  same  lest  conditions.** 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  —  326  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  III. — 1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
—  Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No. 
1,796,023,  other  patent  pending.  European  Agents:  Funditor, 
ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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‘Spider’  Rowland— 
Cinder  in  Public  Eye 


‘  By  Russell  E.  Smith 

THERE  IS  some  acrimonious  dis¬ 
pute  back  in  Hardy,  Ark., 
where  “Spider"  Rowland  was 
“borned.”  ; 

Like  Homer  of  old,  both 
Hardy  and  De  Queen  claim 
Rowland.  Hardy  claims  he  was 
born  in  De  Queen  and  De  Queen 
is  quite  sure  it  must  have  been 
Hardy.  But  Hardy  will  probably 
have  to  carry  the  blame,  for  the 
folks  named  him  after  Hardy. 

There  is  no  argument  among 
Arkansawyers,  however,  about 
the  nickname  “Spider"! 

His  unbuttoned  style  on  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 
has  made  him  known  all  over 
the  state  which  he  loves  with  a 
passion,  although  his  readers 
sometimes  wonder  about  that! 
But  as  Rowland  is  most  likely 
to  quote:  “Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth" — but  there 
is  some  doubt  if  he  would  be  as 
polite  as  all  that! 

'Just  Like  That' 

Politeness  and  charm  are  not 
his  metier.  In  fact,  they  took 
him  o  ’'  the  regular  beats  at  the 
Gazette  because  the  editor  felt 
that  as  long  as  his  jaundiced 
views  had  to  come  out,  they'd 
better  come  out  in  a  column 
where  the  paper  wouldn’t  be  in¬ 
volved  so  much.  So  they  did — 
and  just  like  that,  Rowland  was 
a  columnist. 

His  language  is  bold  and  un¬ 
inhibited,  in  and  out  of  the  col¬ 
umn — out  of  it,  most  of  all — for 
after  all — !  His  father  was  sec¬ 
tion  foreman  and  next  to  a  mule 
skinner  we  do  not  know  any¬ 
body  better  qualified  from  whom 
to  inherit  the  priceless  boon  of 
a  handy  invective. 

Orphaned  at  the  age  of  16. 
Rowland  knocked  about  all  over 
the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  ran 
“joints”  of  various  kinds  and 
even  of  necessity  stooped  to  do¬ 
ing  honest  labor. 

Part  of  his  experience  was 
gained'  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  l'i:‘ansport  Service  during 
the  war.  (P.S.  the  Army  didn’t 
Uke  his  comments  on  convoy 
service!!)  ' 

In  RHckland,  Me.,  he  was  in- 
vc-'iig^fing  the  idea  of  starting  a 
summet*  resort.  (It  would  have 
been  a  Honey! )  He  heard  that  on 
a  warship  off  the  coast  Churchill 
and  F.D.R.  were  signing  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter.  His  slapstick  ac¬ 
count  of  this  affair  won  him  a 
lob  onj  the  Gazette.  When  a 
boy,  ho  had  sold  this  paper  on 
the  streets. 

In  school  he  was  for  three 
years  Ignored  by  the  facutly  as 
being  the  lad  least  likely  to  be 
discovered  or  discover  anything. 
But  they  were  wrong;  he  was 
d'scovefed  by  Arkansas,  whose 
whole  1 1  vocabulary,  never  less 
than  Earthy,  has  become  Row- 
landese  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  course  with  Spider. 


The  most  respectable  citizens 
now  talk  the  purest  poolroom. 
Even  a  banker  at  the  state  con¬ 
vention  called  his  institution's 
backlog  “scratch"! 

Cocky  and  Hep 

Rowland  looks  the  part  of  a 
columnist  ( how  does  a  columnist 
look,  by  the  way )  ?  Anyhow,  he 
is  brief  in  stature,  cocky,  wears 
the  kind  of  suits  A1  Smith  used 
to  wear,  and  talks  like  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  George  M.  Cohan  and 
the  Dead  End  Kids,  and  if  you 
met  him  on  the  street  and  were 
“real  hep,”  you'd  probably  say: 
“How's  things?  Where's  the 
game  tonight?" 

He  knows  everybody  in  the 
state  from  the  governor  up  and 
down.  His  wise  cracks  and  wal¬ 
lops  have  souped  up  the  pages  of 
the  Little  Rock  Gazette  for  so 
long  now  he  is  an  institution.  He 
is  the  “Arkansas  Traveler”  rein¬ 
carnated  —  but  louder!  ( and 
much  funnier!) 

His  paper,  being  conservative, 
won’t  take  any  liquor  adver¬ 
tisements,  but  Rowland  makes 
up  for  that  by  telling  of  his  own 
accomplishments  with  the  wob¬ 
ble  water,  so  the  folks  won't  for¬ 
get  there  is  such  a  delight  left. 

He  is  a  sucker  for  politics  and 
loves  the  give  and  take — and  he 
gives  much  more  than  he  takes. 
His  column  is  properly  credited 
with  master  minding  the  cam 
paign  which  ousted  Mayor  Leo 
P.  McLaughlin  and  his  machine 
from  the  Little  Rock  scene  not 
so  long  ago.  He  gets  an  occa¬ 
sional  whim,  when  politics  are 
brewing,  by  such  stunts  as  send¬ 
ing  up  helium  balloons  with  his 
name  and  card  asking  the  folks 
to  straw  vote  for  him.  Many 
votes  came  in  for  him  but  none 
ever  came  in  from  Arkansas! 

So.  overwhelmed  by  this  re¬ 
sponse,  he  announced  himself 
for  governor,  started  putting  the 
blister  on  his  foes  and  promised 


C  p  H 


'Spider'  Rowland 

a  new  lot  of  jobs  for  all  his 
friends.  The  terror  of  Little 
Rock  then  lined  up  both  for  and 
against  Truman  Democrats! 

Rowland  is  hard  to  classify. 
He  is  a  wise  cracker.  Want  to 
hear  some?  O.K.: 

“When  Georgia's  chickens 
come  home  to  roost  you  can 
hear  the  Klux." 

“Atty.  Gen.  Clark  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  could  convince 
his  wife  that  a  fur  coat  makes 
her  look  fat.” 

“No  one  knows  exactly  what 
the  Russians  want  until  they 
already  have  it.” 

But  Rowland  has  an  immense 
influence  in  the  territory  and  his 
salty  observations  were  better 
received  than  the  dry-as  dust 
straight  news.  When  they  moved 
his  stuff  over  to  the  editorial 
page  seven  years  ago  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  daily  stint.  Hardy  remarked 
that  it  “probably  was  a  scheme 
to  trick  the  subscribers  into  tak¬ 


ing  an  occasional  gander  at  the 
editorial  page.” 

The  simple  truth  was,  as  the 
editors  themselves  said: 

“We  recognized  also  that  dt 
spite  the  fact  that  his  style  is  at 
variance  with  the  Old  Lady'i 
dignity,  everybody  in  Arkansas 
reads  him.” 

His  out-of-column  remarks 
have  at  times  a  hard  honest; 
that  sparks.  Once  arrested  fa 
gambling,  he  was  given  a  $5o 
fine  for  contempt  of  court,  and 
refused  to  appeal  the  case,  ^ 
cause,  he  said,  “it  was  an  honest 
debt.” 

He  has  seen  the  world  in  all 
its  colors,  drab  and  gay;  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  he  has  let  it 
see  him. 

But  he  always  keeps  his  word 
and  for  that  and  the  many  im 
portant  loving-castigations  ht 
has  given  the  city  and  state,  his 
readers  and  friends  all  love  him 

This  international  authority 
on  barroom  etiquette,  this  bai 
ancer  of  the  mot  juste  (about 
the-limit)  has  given  Little  Rock 
and  the  state  about  the  liveliest 
seven  years  of  daily  quip  and 
w’hip  that  the  old  common 
wealth  has  seen  or  heard  or  read 
in  many  a  long  time. 

In  his  latest  campaign  for  gov 
ernor  his  main  slogan  was: 

“Longer  shoulder  straps  and 
shorter  dresses.” 

■ 

Agency  Named 

San  Francisco  —  Santa  Row 
Press  Democrat  and  Ercninj 
Press  have  named  Hoefer,  Diet 
erich  &  Brown,  San  Francisco,  to 
handle  trade  advertising. 


Pictures  to  Illustrate  Each 
Day's  News — Direct  to  Your 
Office  via  the  Nationwide 
ACME  TELEPHOTO  Network 


Follow  the 
Local  Merchants 


National  advertisers  often  follow  the  trail  set  by 
the  local  merchant.  He  usually  shows  the  way.  For 
the  results  of  his  own  local  advertising  are  promptly 
recorded  in  his  daily  sales.  His  “on  the  spot"  judg¬ 
ment  is  worth  attention.  More  local  merchants  use 
more  local  advertising  in  Fort  Wayne’s  evening 
newspaper  than  in  Fort  Wayne’s  morning  and 
Sunday  papers  combined. 


The  News-Sentinel  is  read  in  97.8%  of  all 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday. 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


NEW  YORK  — CHICAGO  — DETROIT 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  currently  appearing  in  newspapers  in 
the  18  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where  Esso  products  are  marketed. 


but  we  couldn^t  do  business 


without  him! 

When  you  take  vour  car  to  an  Esso  Dealer  Station  for  gaso¬ 
line,  motor  oil,  or  a  complete  lubrication  job— you’re  not 
really  “doing  business”  directly  with  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Company,  e\  en  though  wc  make  the  fine  products  you  get. 

Instead,  these  25,000  Esso  Dealers  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana,  are  local,  independent 
business  men.  You  deal  with  the  owners  them¬ 
selves— men  who  have  invested  their  money  and 
their  initiative  in  building  their  own  futures  on 
serving  you. 

From  many  competing  brands  of  gasoline  and 
oil,  these  local  business  men  have  chosen  Esso 


products.  Year  after  year,  they  have  seen  first-hand  evidence 
of  the  satisfaction  to  the  buyer  that  Esso  quality  stands  for. 

As  of  today,  these  able  business  men  have,  on  the  average, 
handled  Esso  products  for  12  years  each.  Many  have  bought 
from  us  for  35  and  40  years. 

Obviously,  we  couldn’t  do  business  without  these  men. 
And  naturally  we’re  proud  of  them— just  as  proud  of  them  as 
we  are  of  the  28,000  workers  who  are  on  our  eompany 
payroll.  ,  , 

Both  groups— biiir  own  employees  and  these 
“partners”  in  their  independent  businesses— ex¬ 
press  this  company’s  basic  belief  that  individual 
enterpri.se,  given  its  fair  chance  to  eirn  fair  re¬ 
wards— is  the.  best  w4y  and  thi?  Ame^c^  yvay  to 
make  jpfogress  witn  and  for  all  the  people  of 
this  country.  ' 


PLEASE  DRIVE  CAREFULLY. . .The  Life  You  Save  May  Be  W  O^i 


ESSO  STANDARD  O  I  t  CO  M}PA'N  Y 
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'Gadfly  EUiott 
Closes  Bookies 
In  Rochester 


Reporter  Joins 
Toughs  for  Story 
On  Delinquency 

DFTRorT,  Mich. — For  a  story  on 
how  Detroit’s  much -publicized 
teen-age  gangs  operate.  Free 
Press  Reporter  Jack  Schermer- 
horn  got  a  brush  hair  cut,  had 
his  trousers  pegged  and  loafed 
with  street  rowdies  every  night 
for  a  week. 

He  was  chased  and  run  in  by 
police  a  half  dozen  times,  scared 
silly  during  wild  rides  in  a  hot¬ 
rod  and  became  very  adept  at 
inventing  excuses  to  explain  to 
his  wife  his  late  hours. 

Schermerhorn  found  that  the 
Immediate  ambition  of  these 
self  styled  tough  guys  were 
girls,  hot-rod  cars,  wild  drinking 
parties  and  the  chance  to  make 
an  easy  buck.  He  found  the 
young  gang  members  cold,  close¬ 
mouthed  and  not  a  bit  willing  to 
sccept  a  new  member. 

Story  at  Any  Cost 
He  learned,  however,  the 
gang's  way  to  escape  the  draft 
( Schermerhom’s  a  veteran) 
when  one  18-year  old  youth  told 
him  “Knife  a  cop  in  the  guts — 
that’ll  keep  you  out  of  the  Army 
for  good.” 

With  orders  from  the  City 
Desk  to  get  the  story  at  any  cost, 

Schermerhorn  wormed  his  way 
into  the  tightly  knit  group  by 
“springing”  for  frequent  rounds 
of  soft  drinks,  cigarets  and  sand¬ 
wiches. 

“The  gang  concentrates,"  _  _  _  _ 

Schermerhorn  wrote,  "on  the  n  ewspaper  associations  will 
center  of  the  sidewalk  in  front  gather  in  Denver  Sept.  12  to 
of  a  theater,  and  thereafter  the  observe  the  silver  anniversary 
patrons  of  the  theater  are  forced  of  Newspaper  Association  Man- 
to  reach  the  ticket  window  as  agers,  Inc. 

best  they  can.  NAM  was  founded  in  Denver 

“Women  who  never  have  25  years  ago  by  Edwin  A.  Bemis, 
knovfn  their  kind  of  filthy  Ian-  managing  director  of  the  Colo- 
guage  and  don't  appreciate  a  rado  Press  Association  and  pub- 
punk  sidling  up  to  them  with  lisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Obscene  suggestions  soon  are  that  state.  This  year’s  conven- 
educated  to  ways  of  the  gutter,  tion  will  honor  the  founder. 

“One  word  from  a  man  or  boy  Colorado  publishers  and  civic 
not  known  to  the  punks  would  groups  will  be  hosts.  A  four- 
start  a  bloody  fight.”  day  tour  of  the  state,  arranged 

Schermerhorn  told  Free  Press  by  Bemis  is  scheduled, 
readers  how  one  night  he  fol-  Fred  W.  Kennedy,  manager  of 
lowed  the  gang  into  a  neighbor-  the  Washington  Newspaper  Pub- 
hood  movie  ( none  of  them  paid ) .  lishers  Association,  who  with 
They  took  over  the  front  rows  Bemis  is  the  only  other  remain- 
of  the  theater,  talked  loudly,  in*  charter  member  of  NAM, 
smoked  in  their  seats  and  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
thumped  the  screen  with  apple  the  opening  session  at  the  Ox- 
cores  and  candy.  ford  Hotel.  A  full  length  mo- 

Later,  Schermerhorn  related,  tion  picture  entitled  “The  Home 
the  gang  moved  to  the  back  of  Town  Newspaper  ”  produced  by 
the  theater,  circled  around  a  the  Canadian  Weekly  Nevvspa 
couple  of  teen  age  girU  whose  P®”  Assrciation  will  alM  be  a 
“flirty-flirty  eyes  had  whetted  fe^re  of  the  initial  gathering, 
the  appetite  of  the  gang  leaders.”  wid.  sMretary-manager 

The  answer  to  this  teen-age  ot  the  Iowa  PrMs  Association 
problem.  Schermerhorn  said.  President  of  NAM.  will  pre- 
Isn’t  work.  sincA  there  are  nlentv  Wde. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. — Roy  Elliott, 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  day  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  proved  that  the 
power  of  the  press  can  disrupt 
plans  of  the  gamblers  and  their 
political  henchmen  if  used  in 
time. 

The  city’s  30  or  more  horse- 
rooms  had  been  shut  tight  since 
last  September  and  according 
to  insiders  the  order  had  come 
from  a  mysterious  political  fig¬ 
ure. 

Elliott,  who  has  some  under¬ 
cover  pipelines  of  his  own, 
heard  that  the  order  had  gone 
out  for  26  horserooms  to  reopen 
“under  wraps”  for  known  for¬ 
mer  patrons.  Investigation 
showed  signs  of  activity  in  sev¬ 
eral  known  places,  and  the  re¬ 
porter  promptly  wrote  a  front¬ 
page  story  revealing  his  find¬ 
ings. 

Police  officials  denied  the 
story,  but  by  the  next  day  El¬ 
liott  found  evidence  that  it  had 
been  effective,  temporarily  at 
least,  for  activity  in  the  former 
horserooms  had  ceased,  and  he 
wrote  another  story  that  they 
had  been  driven  underground 
again. 

It  was  believed  that  his  story 
had  nipped  an  attempt  to  salve 
gambling  interests  with  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  fall  political  cam¬ 
paign. 

Elliott,  former  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  night  city  editor  who 
prefers  the  role  of  personal  gad¬ 
fly  to  officialdom,  is  credited 
with  cutting  down  auto  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  city  by  a  long  cam¬ 
paign  revealing  weaknesses  in 
traffic  control. 

On  the  spot  pictures  showed 
repeated  violations  all  over  the 
city  and  accompanying  stories 
showed  why.  One  result  was 
establishment  of  a  trained  di¬ 
vision  of  auto  accident  police¬ 
men. 


Free  Press  Reporter  Schermerhorn 
<  in  soot  suit  attire. 


iMORNINGi 


•  EVENINCi 


For  Complete  and 
Exclusive  Newspaper 
Coverage 


You  can>  overlook  the  lorce  of  this 
morning  and  evening  combination 
that  has  the  highest  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  in  South  Corollnol 
Better  thon  three  fourths  <77%  I  of 
its  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the 
sixteen  counties  of  Control  South 
Corolino  thot  comprise  Columbia's 
Retoil  Trading  Zone — and  Columbia 
leods  South  Corolino  in  Rctoil  Soles*! 
The  Stote  and  The  Columbia  Record 
bring  leodership,  enlightenment  ond 
news  to  the  homes  of  this  rich  mor- 
ket.  Their  coveroge  will  assure  direct 
ond  immediote  results  for  your  od- 
vertising. 


COPYWRITER! 


You  have  a  little  influence  with 
the  boss,  don’t  you?  Tip  him  off 
about  "Magazine,”  the  favorite 
reading  habit  in  America’s  6th 
largest  city.  Powerful  locally-edited 
picture  stories.  Compelling  gra- 
>'ure.  1,000  line  page  size.  Balti¬ 
more  folks  reach  first  for  "Maga¬ 
zine”  every  Sunday  morning  I 


TOTAL  CIRCUUTION" 
h4arnint  fr  Evenwg  >0J(7 
Sunday  b  Evening — 91JI4 


watch  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Clannlfled  Ads  nrularljr  In  hope  of 
neelna  last  What  jrou  want  to  sell. 


"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
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"‘Right  After  Labor  Daj*’ 


is  right  nowt 


This  is  the  starting  time  of  many  an  intensified  fall  advertising  campaign. 

Very  soon  now,  you’ll  be  all  set  to  go.  But  before  you  do,  please  take 
a  good  second  look  at  your  schedule. 

Are  you  covering  all  your  major  markets?  Are  you  covering  Pennsylvania? 
Are  you  covering  Pittsburgh?  Are  you  covering  the  State’s  82  cities  and 
towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zones  ...  a  market  of  a  million 
newspaper  families? 

Percentage-wise,  they  are  a  big  half  of  this  great  Pennsylvania  market  place. 
Profit-wise,  they  present  highly  active  retail  trade,  strong,  diversified 
payrolls  .  .  .  and  a  fine,  healthy  group  of  daily  newspapers  to  sell  your  goods. 

So  .  .  .  make  sure  you're  covering  all  of  Pennsylvania  this  Fall. 


[/ 


ENNSYLVANIA 

(OR  ACTIOIII 

.  .  .  new  eidvertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania' s  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


err  action  with  thisi  strono.  local  nrwspapirs  . .  . 

Ambridqa  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Felts  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bloom  sburg  Press  (M)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public 
Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatasvilla  Record  (E)  •  ^nnellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greansburg  Tribune  Review  (MAE) 
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Girl  Opens  India’s  Eyes 
To  Publishing  Field 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

AT  29,  Kusum  Nair  is  head  of 

India’s  first  news  feature  syn¬ 
dicate,  managing  editor  and 
founder  of  India,  a  pictorial 
news  weekly;  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  National  Information 
and  Publications,  a  book  publish¬ 
ing  company  which  she  founded. 

Besides  this  Mrs.  Nair  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Pran  Nath  Nair,  34, 
with  whom  she  is  now  in  Amer¬ 
ica  getting  power  plants  and 
newsprint  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment.  They  are  planning  India's 
first  newsprint  mill — the  only 
one  in  the  world  to  use  bamboo 
and  salai  for  raw  material.  (See 
E.  P.,  Aug.  28,  P.  9. ) 

Kusum  Nair  became  a  busi¬ 
ness  tycoon  because  she  had  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  write. 
When  her  husband,  then  in  In¬ 
dia’s  navy,  was  transferred  to 
Bombay  in  August.  1942,  she 
thought  she  saw  her  chance. 

She  went  to  S.  A.  Brelvi,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle  and 
asked  for  an  opportunity  to  learn 
journalism.  Like  many  an 
American  girl,  she  persist^,  un¬ 
til  Editor  Brelvi,  despite  space 
limitations,  gave  her  a  chance. 
There  was  literally  no  space  in 
the  office  for  Kusum,  barely 
enough  for  the  existing  staff. 
But  she  learned. 

Former  Boss  on  Her  Board 

Today,  Mr.  S.  A.  Brelvi  is  one 
of  an  amazing  board  of  directors 
of  Mrs.  Nair's  book  publishing 
company.  Also  on  this  board 
are  Socialists,  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  people  of  clashing  po¬ 
litical  views.  Mrs.  Nair  says 
they  get  along  fine,  as  far  as  the 
affairs  of  NIP  (her  publishing 
house)  are  concerned. 

When  Kusum  Nair  wanted  to 
organize  a  book  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  India's  top  business  men 
were  amazed.  ITiey  implied  she 
was  crazy. 

“Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
company  in  India?”  they  asked. 
“Who  knows  you?  You’re  not  a 
business  man!  Where  will  you 
get  the  money?” 

She  got  the  money.  She  was 
oversubscribed  on  her  25  lakhs 
( $750.000-U.S. )  within  a  week. 
Permitted  50  lakhs  by  her  incor¬ 
poration  papers,  she  says  she  re¬ 
gretfully  returned  the  surplus 
above  her  subscription  state¬ 
ment. 

NIP  was  a  success,  but  Mrs. 
Nair  found  herself  hampered  by 
lack  of  paper  stock,  particularly 
newsprint,  in  her  efforts  to 
reach  a  mass  market.  This  lack 
of  paper — her  desperate  need 
for  it — led  her  husband  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  deciduous  trees, 
and  the  trip  to  America.  They 
expect  to  operate  their  news¬ 
print  mill  in  an  11,000  square- 
mile  government  forest  area 
sometime  in  1949.  ' 

Mrs.  Nair  complains  that  she 
is  having  difficulty  finding  an 


importer  in  the  U.  S. — an  outlet 
for  NIP'S  books. 

“Everyone  is  an  exporter!” 
she  exclaims.  “Are  there  no  im¬ 
porters?” 

She  feels  that  America  and 
India  can  profit  by  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  other.  NIP 
books  are  in  English  and,  she 
thinks,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  dispelling  certain  roman¬ 
tic  notions.  India  is  not  a  land 
of  elephants,  potentates,  and 
hordes  of  jewels,  only — it  is 
many  other  things,  she  says.  One 
of  these  other  things  is  India’s 
possibilities  as  a  customer  of 
America. 

Previously,  says  Mrs.  Nair, 
American  business  interests 
steered  away  from  India.  They 
seemed  to  consider  it  Britain’s 
baby,  but  now — well,  according 
to  Mrs.  Nair,  India  is  a  market. 

Between  the  time  that  she 
knocked  on  the  editor’s  office  of 
the  Bombay  Chronicle  and  the 
Nair’s  junket  to  America,  Ku¬ 
sum  was  a  busy  woman. 

No  writer  lives  by  his  writing 
in  India,  she  found.  Most  ma¬ 
terial  is  contributed,  and  writers 
are  expected  to  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  income. 

She  Rejected  Woman's  Page 

Her  experience  as  a  reporter 
led  the  Chronicle’s  editors  to  of¬ 
fer  her  the  woman’s  page,  which 
she  rejected  with  scorn.  With 
her  husband  she  had  travelled 
India,  and  discovered  several 
amazing  things: 

1.  India  was  big,  so  big  that  its 
people  did  not  know  each  other. 

2.  India  sorely  needed  infor¬ 
mation  about  itself. 

She  set  out  to  give  the  people 
of  India  a  better  concept  of  its 
place  in  the  Sun,  its  opportunity 
She  formulated  the  idea  of  send 
ing  out  the  same  story  to  many 
papers.  This  was  a  news  syndi 
cate,  but  she  had  never  heard  of 
“syndicate.” 

She  camped  again  on  editors’ 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Radio  producers  were  wearing 
worried  looks  as  they  search  for 
new  program  material  for  the  fall 
and  winter  season.  They  have 
about  run  out  of  products  to  give 


The  man  who  sets  out  to  get  his 
pound  of  flesh  usually  ends  up 
with  a  peck  of  troifbles. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Kusum  Nair 

doorsteps — this  time  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  Madras.  On  the  iast  day 
they  let  her  explain  her  idea. 

“I  just  wouldn’t  quit,”  she 
says. 

She  told  the  editors  that  she 
would  give  them  1,000  words  a 
week,  at  five  rupees  to  native 
papers  and  ten  rupees  to  Anglo- 
Indian  papers.  She  explained 
that  papers  that  did  not  circu¬ 
late  in  the  same  area  could  use 
the  same  story,  without  inflict¬ 
ing  duplication  on  their  readers. 

In  six  weeks,  her  syndicated 
writers  were  in  seven  papers. 
Today,  they  are  in  60  papers,  in 
1 1  languages. 

American  syndicates  had  tried 
and  failed  in  the  field,  but  Mrs. 
Nair  was  sending  out  material 
of  India’s  nationalist  aims,  by  In¬ 
dian  writers,  about  Indian  peo¬ 
ples.  It  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Nair  says,  laughingly,  she 
is  not  a  businessman.  These  busi¬ 
ness  deals  just  “happened”  in 
her  view,  but  she  speaks  of  her 
husband’s  newsprint  venture 
with  confidence,  is  already  com¬ 
puting  the  possibilities  of  his 
planned  100-tons  of  newsprint 
daily  production,  and  has  a  spec¬ 
ulative  eye  on  the  American 
book  market. 

Meantime.  India,  the  weekly, 
also  tells  Indians  about  India.  It 
is  orinted  offset,  except  for  the 


cover,  which  is  done  on  a  lette 
press,  usually  in  two  colors.  On 
August  15,  however,  which  jj 
equivalent  to  America’s  Julj 
4th,  the  cover  was  in  thret 
colors,  picturing  Mahatma  Gan 
dhi  and  Gurudeva. 

Typically,  Mrs.  Nair  speakj 
plaintively  that  she  could  have 
more  circulation,  if  only  India 
had  more  paper  to  print  on. 

Incidentally,  she  has  found 
time  to  be  a  mother. 

The  Nairs  met  in  a  way  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  American  au 
thors  of  the  1910-era.  They  were 
pen  pals. 

Romantic  Meeting 

When  Kusum  was  only  11,  she 
joined  a  club  and  her  name  ap 
peared  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Nair 
then  an  educator,  picked  her 
name  at  random,  and  asked  her 
to  write  to  him.  She  answered 
that  she  would  love  it,  not  real¬ 
izing  he  was  a  man.  He  suggest 
ed  that  her  parents  would  let 
them  continue  to  write.  Pran 
Nath  lived  in  the  Punjab,  far 
from  Kusum’s  home  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces.  They  correspond 
ed  for  five  years. 

When  Kusum  was  16,  Pran 
Nath  was  sent  to  an  educational 
conference  in  the  South.  He  ad¬ 
vised  Kusum  that  he  might  be 
able  to  stop  off  and  see  her  for 
three  days. 

“He  never  attended  the  con 
ference,”  says  Kusum  with  a 
laugh.  “He  asked  father  for  me 
at  the  end  of  the  third  day.” 

Kusum  was  a  little  young  to 
know  her  mind,  her  father  said. 
They  waited  two  years  before 
being  married,  but  Kusum  knew 
her  mind  then,  as  now. 

■ 

Benefits  Expanded 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Management 
of  the  Scranton  Times  has  ex 
panded  group  insurance  benefits 
for  its  employes  under  a  plan 
first  adopted  in  1945.  Increases 
boost  life  insurance  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000,  accidental  death  and 
disemberment  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000,  with  substantial  increases 
in  hospital  board  and  room  rates, 
maximum  hospital  charges,  etc. 
Premiums  are  paid  entirely  by 
management. 


YORK 


Greater  York’s  industrial  skyline  features  J 
many  of  the  very  great  names— York  Corporation,  " 
formerly  York  Ice  Machinery  Co.;  U.  8.  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant,  American  Chain  A.  Cable,  A.  B. 
Farquhar,  Certaln-teed,  National  Biscuit,  Dentist’s 
Supply  Co.,  Read  Machinery,  etc.  —  which  doesn’t 
Include  over  200  firmly  entrenched  smaller  plants. 

Skilled  labor  means  fat  pay  envelopes.  A 
$46,000,000  annual  payroll  means  spendable  cash  by 
people  who  live  well  and  are  responsive  to  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Dispatch  not  only  covers  York,  but  a 
Trade  Area  of  about  187,000.  It  reaches  the  picked 
groups  of  both  Industry  and  farm. 

Represented  by 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
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;er  in  Your  Life 


Navy  gob  on  a  liberty  . .  •  Big  Sliot  on  a 
business  trip...  working  stiff  between  seasons 
...Midwestern  family,  showing  the  kids  the 
USA... fruit  picker’s  family  in  a  fifth-hand 
Ford  . . .  faculty  member  on  a  sabbatical . . . 
average  guy  and  girl  on  a  honeymoon  . . . 
Pop  and  Mom,  come  to  see  the  grandchildren 
.  .  .  conscious  conventioneers  in  cliques  . . . 

They  stop  and  stare  and  sample ...  Market 
Street's  stores,  movies,  seafood  at  Fishermen  s 
If'harf,  curios  and  chow  mein  in  Chinatown 
...cable  cars,  native  wines,  silver  dollars,  flower 
venders,  Italian  tables  d’hote,  rubberneck  tours, 
California  fashions  .  . .  ships  and  shoreline,  the 
Bay  and  bridges,  houses  wedged  on  hillside 
streets,  Oakland  ferries  ...the  parks.  Presidio, 
the  seals  and  Cliff  House . . .  theatres,  concerts, 

smart  shops,  art  galleries,  book  stores _ Nob 

Hill's  opulence,  the  view,  WPA  art  and  the 
Bohemian  section  oj  Telegraph  Hill. 


Hoover  Library,  Stanford  University 


Coit  Memorial  Tower,  XeleKraph  Hill 


Golden  Gate  Bridge 


To  the  Westerner,  San  Francisco  is  The  1 

City... to  the  Easterner,  the  West... to  each  /  '  ll' '  lyA 

man  the  city  of  his  own  imaginings. .  .self  I  I  'mL  I 

sufficient,  characterful,  like  no  other  place  and  '  1  U 

envying  none . .  .“The  Chapter  in  Your  Life 
Entitled  San  Francisco’’  is  a  highly  personal 

experience,  (and  also  the  name  of  theexcellent  concerned  with  stoppages  of  the  UN  rather 

small  Baedeker  issued  by  Californians,  Inc.)  than  the  UP.  Yet  it  does  not  ignore  local 

Ever  since  the  eighteen  forties,  tourists  obligations  or  news,  crusades  for  indigenous 
havebeencomingtoSan  Francisco. Currently,  imprtnements  and  often  unpopular  issues, 
they  exceed  a  million  a  year  .  . .  support  a 

horde  of  hotels,  eating  and  amusement  trades  Unconventionally  also,  its  circulation 
...give  a  fillip  to  the  fashion  cutsacrosstheclasslinesofincome,politicalor 

stores  and  smart  shops... add  social  strata,  has  a  remarkable  IQ  rating  in  all 

local  jobs,  augment  already  '  levels.  Reaching  one-third  of  the  city  families, 

heavy  purchasing  power.  and  one-fourth  of  those  in  the  suburbs.  The 

To  the  national  advertiser  Chronicle’s  coverage  is  sufficient  to  move 

with  savvy,  however,  San  Francisco's  $50  minds  and  goods  in  every  price  or  prospect 
million  plus  in  tourist  expenditures  is  just  so  group,  in  all  localities  but  the  poorest. 
much  market  gravy . . .  makes  distribution  and  Chronicle  advertising  brings  bread-and- 
advertising  worth  more  because  the  market  butter  business  to  the  big  stores  on  Market 
includes  free  sampling  to  outsiders  and  more  Street,  is  the  sales  escalator  for  smart  specialty 
volume  per  outlet,  more  returns  Jbr  effort!  To  shops  and  sine  qua  non  for  the  quality  business 
say  nothing  oj  The  Chronicle . . .  ...delivers  demand  to  the  corner  drug  store 

Befitting  the  city,  the  Chronicle  is  also  as  well, emptiesisland  stands  in  supermarkets, 
exceptional,  departs  from  many  newspaper  gets  patronage  for  any  good  product...  Ask 
conventions  .  .  .  assumes  that  the  intelligent  any  SFW  man  to  tell  you  about  the  extra 
San  Franciscan  is  world  citizen  and  entitled  opportunities  in  the  Chronicle’s  market  in 
to  information  about  the  world  ...  is  more  San  Francisco! 


O'Farrcll,  Jones  &  Hyde  St».  Cable  Car 


Mission  Dolores,  founded  1776 


Sutter’s  Fort,  Sacramento 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives . . . 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Midway  Point,  Carmel-Monterey 
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CIRCULATION _ _ 

Radio,  Movies  Support 
Newspaperboy  Day 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  California 

Newspaperboy  Foundation  ac¬ 
tivities  have  assured  national 
observance  of  Newspaperboy 
Day  on  the  air  waves  and  in  the 
nnotion  pictures  as  well  as  in 
the  press. 

Announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  developed  along  lines  es¬ 
tablished  last  year  by  the 
Foundation,  was  made  here  by 
C.  Robert  Payne,  CNF  manag¬ 
ing  director. 

Newspaper  phases  of  the  ob 
servance  have  been  extended 
across  the  nation  in  the  distri¬ 
bution.  through  the  ICM!A.  of 
the  Foundations  Newspaperboy 
kit.  Samples  of  the  39-page  bro¬ 
chure  including  mats  have  been 
sent  to  1.000  newspapers. 

In  California,  25  area  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  organized  and 
are  now  at  work  on  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day  plans.  Direction  of 
these  area  groups  is  in  charge 
of  Southern  and  Northern  Calif¬ 
ornia  committees  headed  by 
David  Brandman,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  and  Jack  Wallace. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

All  U.  S.  radio  networks  will 
present  programs  stressing  the 
newspaperboy  feature.  Import¬ 
ant  progress  has  been  made  on 
a  motion  picture  trailer.  Inclu¬ 
sion  of  newspaperboys  as  a 
participating  group  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  movement  ob¬ 
served  in  September  also  has 
been  arranged. 

Outstanding  stars  of  stage  and 
screen  are  cooperating  in  the 
observance. 

Radio  observance  will  include 
the  presence  of  from  one  to  20 
newspaperboys  as  guest  stars  in 
a  list  of  20  network  shows. 

Programs  on  feature  shows 
are  in  addition  to  tributes  plan¬ 
ned  by  many  newscasters  and 
commentators,  Payne  said. 

The  CNF  brochure  bears  as  its 
special  cover  a  Newspaperboy 
design  created  by  Harold  Coffin 
promotion  manager.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin.  This  is  avail¬ 
able  in  9  X  12  size  both  w’ith 
and  w’ithout  easel  through  the 
ICMA  nationally.  Payne  said. 
Also  available  for  use  as  rack 
cards  or  car-cards  is  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  design  ( E&P. 
Aug  28  >. 

Mats  of  the  advertising  and 
promotion  copy  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  California  by 
the  CNF  and  nationally  through 
Howard  W.  Stodghill.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  and  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  News¬ 
papers.  of  the  ICMA. 

Special  promotion  has  been 
prepared  for  radio  and  movie 
industries  by  the  CNF,  Payne 
reported.  Seven  feature  stories 
for  each  medium  have  been 
made  available  for  use  preced¬ 
ing  Oct.  2.  Each  of  the  14  stor¬ 
ies  is  devoted  to  a  star  who 
formerly  carried  newspapers. 

Cooperation  with  the  National 
Youth  Movement  was  obtained 
through  Charles  R.  Skouras,  na¬ 


tional  chairman,  and  Thornton 
Sargent,  national  coordinator.  A 
memorandum  for  each  state 
chairman  has  been  prepared  for 
Sargent  by  the  CNF. 

Completion  of  the  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Day  program  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  meeting  of  Found¬ 
ation  directors  over  which  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  Santa  Paula  Chron¬ 
icle.  presided. 

CNF  Adds  Directors 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Decision  to 

increase  the  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
perboy  Foundation  to  19  was 
reached  in  a  recent  CNF  meet¬ 
ing. 

The  action  was  taken  simul¬ 
taneously  with  decision  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  advisory  board.  The 
measure,  as  adopted,  provided 
that  the  general  manager  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  shall 
regularly  constitute  two  of  the 
directors. 

Pending  election  of  the  new 
directorate,  the  present  advisory 
board  members  shall  be  CNF 
directors.  The  annual  meeting 
and  election  of  officers  will  be 
in  Oakland.  Calif.,  on  Oct.  17. 
it  is  announced  by  Neal  Van 
Sooy,  president.  CNF,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Santa  Paula  Chronicle. 

The  present  directorate  con¬ 
sists  of  eight  directors  and  four 
elected  officers.  Decision  to 
drop  the  advisory  board  was 
confirmed  in  mail  ballots  re¬ 
ceived  this  week  at  local  offices 
of  the  Foundation. 

The  action  resulted  because  it 
was  felt  that  wider  representa¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  members 
would  give  a  better  rounded  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Directors  have  approved  a 
series  of  quarter-coin  size  but¬ 
tons  to  constitute  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  merit  award  medals. 
Awards  will  be  made  for  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  scholarship, 
thrift,  dependability  and  cour¬ 
tesy. 

First  annual  statewide  sports 
contest  ended  last  week  in 
championship  competition  be 
tween  the  Los  Angeles  Exam 
iner  and  Stockton  Record  soft- 
ball  teams.  The  Examiner  team 
won. 

There  were  194  teams  with 
2,914  boys  in  the  competition. 

For  Example 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Potter,  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  <  Ala. )  Advertiser-Jour¬ 
nal  is  aiding  his  220  carriers  in 
building  up  their  routes  by  send¬ 
ing  out  with  other  carriers  three 
selected  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  building  up  routes. 

Called  route  builders,  the  car¬ 
riers.  two  white  and  one  Negro, 
are  available  to  the  other  car¬ 
riers  on  request.  Manager  Pot¬ 
ter  made  this  known  to  the  car- 
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'COPTER  BOYS 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal'g  helicop¬ 
ter  gets  additional  publicity  by 
meons  of  Journal  Copter  T-shirts, 
awarded  to  carrier  salesmen  for 
extra  sales  efiort.  This  is  Carrier 
Ronald  Green. _ 


rier  group  by  a  bulletin  headed: 
"Do  You  Want  Help  in  Building 
Your  Route’.’” 

Potter  says  the  plan  is  “work¬ 
ing  fine”  and  that  all  the  boys 
wanted  immeditely  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  offer.  He  says 
they  all  admit  that  the  route 
builder  "is  not  any  better  but 
justs  works'  harder  ”  than  they 
do. 

Public  Notice 

AT  LEAST  twice  a  week,  the 

Birmingham  i  Ala.  i  Post  pub¬ 
lishes  an  article — with  picture — 
of  a  Post  carrier,  written  entire¬ 
ly  for  the  public  interest. 

If  the  carrier  has  made  some  ■ 
unusual  record  or  accomplish¬ 
ment  on  his  route,  this  is  men¬ 
tioned,  said  G.  E.  Peer,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  his  work  in  school,  his  am¬ 
bitions.  his  savings,  etc.,  are 
featured. 

In  a  recent  piece.  Carrier 
Billy  Meadows,  who  plans  to  be 
a  scientist,  was  shown  swap- ' 
ping  ideas — and  eating  apple  pie  ; 
with  an  official  of  the  Alabama  | 
Power  Co.  The  official.  L.  M.  i 
Smith,  invited  Billy  to  talk  with  ' 
him  because  a  previous  story  • 
about  Billy  had  reminded  him : 
of  his  own  youthful  ambitions  I 
for  a  science  career.  I 

A  half-column  of  text  and  a  ! 
two-column  cut  were  used  in 
this  instance.  i 


46  out 
of  100  "  I 

The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 
i  Sun  families  have 
completed  college.  I 

This  is  almost  three  I 

times  the  proportion  <  « 

for  New  York's  market 
as  a  whole. 

NfW  VOtK 


Carrier  Doings 

EIGHTY  FIVE  LaCrosse  (  Wis.) 

Tribune  carriers  and  super 
visors  enjoyed  a  three-day  v*. 
cation  trip  in  chartered  buses 
Through  a  Tribune  savings  plan 
the  carriers  saved  money  for 
part  of  the  cost,  the  newspaper 
paying  the  difference  and  mak 
ing  arrangements. 

Dayton  ( O. )  Journal  Herald 
carriers  had  their  annual  picnic 
and  jamboree  last  week.  In  ad 
dition  to  the  usual  food  and  en 
tertainment.  many  of  them  re 
ceived  gifts  of  bicycles,  caps 
etc.,  for  good  performance  re 
cords. 

James  Hare,  circulation  mana 
ger.  and  Vic  Henkeman,  bibi 
ness  manager,  Oshawa  ( Ont.l 
Times-Gazette.  are  making  ar 
rangements  for  a  visit  of  their 
carrier’s  to  Canada’s  capital  at 
Ottawa  next  month.  Those  go- 
ing  will  be  the  winners  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  contest  now  in  progress 

All  For  One 

PEORIA.  Ill. — Newspaper  boys 
stick  together.  A  prime  ex 
ample  of  this  is  the  benefit  base 
ball  game  played  Aug.  31  be 
tween  carriers  for  Peoria  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  and  the  Fori 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  Journal  Gazette. 

Funds  from  the  game  will  be 
used  to  buy  an  artificial  arm  for 
John  Dickerson.  12.  a  former 
Peoria  carrier.  John  lost  his  left 
arm  June  12  when  he  was  at 
tacked  by  a  bear  in  the  zoo  here 
Money  left  over  will  be  held 
in  escrow  for  him.  to  provide  for 
his  education. 

John  expects  to  resume  his 
route  soon. 


A  STUDY 


OF  A 


GREAT^ 
MARKEI 


Maw  Availobl! 


•  A  new  4-color,  28-page  book  jiu 
released  by  the  Courier-Express  trli 
the  story  of  a  great  market . . .  ov 
which  has  a  larger  population  tha 
any  of  16  states,  greater  retail  sab 
than  any  one  of  17  states.  Contab 
current  and  comparative  pre-vr 
data  on:  Population  . . .  Retail  Sab 
. . .  Wholesale  Sales  . . .  Retail  0* 
lets . . .  Farms . . .  Housing. . .  Busina 
Activity . . .  Income  . . .  Employmoi 
. . .  Payrolls ...  Bank  Deposits . . ,  Bail 
Debits. 


IT  rite  for  your  copy. 


REACH  BUFFALO’S  BUYING  FOWd 


■ulfale’s  Oak 
Morning  and  Sunday  Nawspop* 

Rcprcoentalivet: 

OSBOBN,  SCOLAHO,  MEEKER  A  CO- 
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2«  This  was  wasteful  in  two  ways.  It  took 
propane  or  butane  that  could  be  used  else¬ 
where.  And  it  wasted  C02  which,  when 
extracted,  has  many  commercial  uses. 
(Among  other  things,  CO2  puts  the“fizz” 
in  soda  pop  and  makes  dry  ice. )  Dry  ice 
interested  us  particularly  because  it  takes 
large  volumes  of  CO2.  So  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  dry  ice  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  justified  some  rather  large  plant  ex¬ 
penditures,  we  went  to  work. 


3*  W#  built  a  CO2  extraction  plant  at 
Santa  Maria  and  we  have  a  dry  ice  plant 
under  construction.  As  a  result  we  can 
purify  the  natural  gas  so  that  it  needs  no 
additional  propane  or  butane.  And  we’ll 
soon  be  able  to  turn  the  CO2  into  a  useful 
sales  item.  This  example  is  typical  of 
developments  that  are  going  on  continu¬ 
ally  at  Union  Oil. 


1.  for  yaar*  Santa  Maria  Valley,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  a  steady  producer  of 
natural  gas.  But  Santa  Mariagascontains 
a  high  percentage  of  CO2— carbon  diox¬ 
ide.  As  any  high  school  chemistry  student 
knows,  CO2  will  not  burn.  So  in  order  to 
give  the  Santa  Maria  product  sufficient 
B.T.  U.’s  to  meet  household  require¬ 
ments,  additional  propane  or  butane  had 
to  be  added  to  it. 


4* Taka  wax,  for  axampla.  Every  time  you 
strike  a  match,  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  or  put 
up  a  glass  of  homemade  jelly  you  come 
in  contact  with  paraffin  wax -a  very 
useful  by-product  of  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry.  Ever  since  the  development 
of  propane  solvent  refining  it  has  been 
known  that  certain  high  melting  point 
waxes  were  present  in  the  residues  left 
over  from  this  modern  lube  oil  refining 
process. 


6«  To  uf,  these  incidents  are  typical 
examples  of  how  our  free,  competitive 
economy  constantly  reduces  waste  and 
inefficiency.  The  profit  incentive  keeps 
each  individual  and  each  individual  com¬ 
pany  continually  striving  for  ways  to 
increase  the  quality  and  usefulness  of 
products.  Consequently,  you  have  the 
combined  efforts  of  millions  of  people 
working  on  problems  that  are  supposed 
to  be  solved  in  a  planned  economy  by  the 
handful  of  men  who  direct  the  State. 


5*  But  until  1941  no  one  had  perfected  an 
economical  way  to  extract  them.  After 
patient  experimenting.  Union  Oil’s  re¬ 
search  department  finally  developed  a 
process  that  would  do  the  job.  Since  then 
this  process  has  been  converting  residues 
—which  used  to  be  run  back  to  fuel  oil— 
into  high-quality  paraffin  waxes.  (The 
two  grades  of  this  A  risto  Wax  have  melt¬ 
ing  points  of  1437150®  and  160°/166®  F.) 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  lU,  California. 


CONTRAST  IN  UNIONS 

GEORGE  L.  BERRY,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s  and 
Assistants’  Union,  conducted  the  38th  quad¬ 
rennial  convention  of  that  union  this  week 
and  what  a  contrast  it  affords  to  the  swash¬ 
buckling,  saber-rattling,  chest-pounding 
convention  of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  just  conducted  by  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Woodruff  Randolph. 

Both  unions  are  on  record  as  being  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
but  what  a  difference  in  tactics  and  atti¬ 
tude  to  their  public  responsibilities  as 
powerful  labor  organizations! 

Randolph  has  led  the  I’TU  down  a  de¬ 
structive  path  costing  the  union  millions 
of  dollars  in  strikes  and  legal  fees,  evad¬ 
ing  and  flaunting  the  law  at  every  turn, 
bending  every  effort  to  force  others  into 
illegal  compromises. 

Berry  has  guided  his  pressmen’s  union 
on  a  more  sane  and  constructive  course. 
He  stated  to  the  convention  that  the  IPP 
will  press  for  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  commit  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  However,  he  recognized  the  Act  as 
the  law  of  the  land  and  until  it  is  declared 
unconstitutional  or  repealed  the  union  will 
adhere  to  it.  he  said. 

One  union  has  a  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  the  other  hasn’t. 

Also,  while  the  ITU  has  relied  on  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  the  strike  weapon  whenever 
differences  occur  with  an  employer,  the 
IPP  has  renewed  a  nation-wide  arbitration 
agreement  of  long  standing. 

One  union  realizes  that  strikes  are  costly 
and  destructive  and  never  won  anyone 
anything.  The  other  union  has  yet  to  find 
that  out. 

CIVIC  LEADERSHIP 

AT  THE  New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  this  week,  a  half-dozen 
editors  conducted  a  forum  discussing  the 
role  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  civic  leader¬ 
ship.  One  of  the  forum  participants.  Oxie 
Reichler.  editor  of  the  Yonkers  Herald- 
Statesman,  made  an  appeal  for  day  to  day 
coverage  that  makes  sense. 

‘  Hell-raising  has  its  place  in  journalism, 
ai!d  I  do  not  deprecate  the  value  of  an 
editor  who  becomes  a  community  hair- 
shirt.  But  I  insist  that  the  day-to-day 
civic  story,  stripped  of  sensationalism  or 
crusading,  is  a  form  of  hell-raising  of  its 
own.  It  can  be  far  more  effective  than 
any  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  blood  and-thun- 
der  approach,”  Reichler  said. 

‘‘As  long  as  we  fight  the  hydra-headed 
dragon  of  municipal  corruption  with  none 
but  the  sensational  approach,  a  new  head 
grows  to  replace  the  one  we  have  just 
cut  off. 

“On  the  contrary,  the  detailed  civic  re¬ 
port.  told  with  daily  regularity  and  with¬ 
out  hysteria,  represents  a  strong  right 
arm  of  fact  that  can  play  mighty  havoc 
with  crooked  politicians  and  grafters. 
Such  regular  reporting  also  can  be  a  great 
deterrent  to  law  violation,  and  a  great 
inspiration  to  good  work  as  well.” 

In  other  words.  Reichler  says,  if  you  re¬ 
port  it  every  day  interestingly,  you  will 
not  have  to  crusade  periodically. 


EDITCBRIAL 


Which  of  you  hy  tuking  thnufcht  ran  add 
one  ruhit  unto  his  slalure’f — Si.  Mallhew,  VI; 
27. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  BRITAIN 

ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER,  publisher 

of  the  New  York  Times,  told  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  this 
week  that  he  would  send  a  percentage  of 
his  newsprint  to  Britain  if  other  publish¬ 
ers  would  do  the  same  in  order  to  bolster 
the  British  free  press  and  see  that  people 
there  are  adequately  informed  on  world 
events. 

That  is  a  generous  and  public  spirited 
offer  for  which  the  Times  publisher  must 
be  commended  as  must  the  few  other  pub¬ 
lishers  who  voiced  their  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  proposal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  people 
and  the  British  press  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
ii:formation  forced  on  them  by  lack  of 
newsprint.  But  the  cause  is  more  a  short¬ 
age  of  dollars  than  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.  And  the  responsibility  is  entirely 
and  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  see  the 
British  press  get  more  newsprint,  we  are 
skeptical  about  whether  this  new  proposal 
would  work.  The  government  there  still 
must  allocate  dollars  for  purcha.se  of  this 
paper  from  U.S.  publishers. 

”Not  so  long  ago,  with  the  approval  of 
their  government,  the  British  publishers 
increased  their  purchase  order  with  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Newfoundland  mills  which  would 
have  permitted  those  newspapers  to  in¬ 
crease  their  size  from  their  wartime  aus¬ 
terity.  Suddenly  the  government  can¬ 
celled  that  authorization  for  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure.  the  newspapers  went  back  to 
their  wartime  size,  and  the  thousands  of 
extra  tons  of  newsprint  went  to  other 
customers. 

If  the  British  Government  should  sud¬ 
denly  re  allocate  those  dollars  for  news¬ 
print  those  contracts  might  be  revived. 
But  there  is  no  indication  such  an  author¬ 
ization  is  forthcoming. 

Even  if  U.S.  publishers  should  be  so 
generous  as  to  send  newsprint  to  Britain 
gratuitously  without  any  dollars  in  re¬ 
turn.  it  is  doubtful  the  British  press  would 
have  any  more  newsprint  than  it  started 
with. 

It  is  our  guess  that  in  such  an  event 
the  British  Government  would  cancel  dol¬ 
lar  allocations  for  the  importation  of  news¬ 
print  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  sent  as 
a  gift  which  would  give  the  newspapers 
exactly  the  same  tonnage  they  have  been 
receiving. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

IN  FOUR  WEEKS’  time  the  newspapers  of 
the  nation  will  once  again  obserTt 
National  Newspaper  Week.  The  theme 
lor  this  year’s  Oct.  18  celebration  will  ke 
— “Your  Right  to  Know  Is  the  Key  a 
All  Your  Liberties.” 

That  slogan  is  particularly  pertinent  it 
this  time,  and  a  community  celebratioi 
built  around  it  is  essential  now. 

The  “right  to  know”  and  freedom  if 
speech,  not  to  mention  freedom  of  tl» 
press,  are  under  attack  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Already  they  have  been  liquidatei 
as  have  been  most  of  their  disciples,  in 
Central  Europe  and  Asia.  The  campaign 
of  controlled  thought  and  controlled  ex¬ 
pression  is  an  advance  agent  of  the  Con- 
rrunist  juggernaut  which  we  have  wi;- 
nessed  overrunning  Europe.  When  free 
speech  and  free  press  have  vanished  ur- 
der  the  Red  dictators  the  other  freedom 
have  disappeared  also. 

We.  and  the  few  remaining  democratic 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  are  currently 
engaged  in  trying  to  stem  that  tide  o! 
totalitarianism.  If  we  fail,  freedom  will 
vanish  there  and  maybe  here. 

The  daily  newspapers  must  .see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  fail  in  this  mission.  Their 
immediate  task  is  to  inform  the  American 
people  of  these  dangers,  explain  to  them 
how  their  individual  freedoms  are  inter¬ 
related.  demonstrate  with  the  classic  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  German  and  Italian  prewar 
p'ess.  the  Polish.  Yugoslav,  Czech  press 
postwar,  how  all  freedoms  end  when  press 
freedom  is  destroyed  and  the  people’s 
“right  to  know”  is  usurped. 

American  newspapers  do  a  good  job  of 
telling  their  readers  these  things  in  the 
day  to  day  coverage  of  world  events.  But 
they  can  do  a  better  job.  a  more  coordi¬ 
nated  educational  job,  if  they  will  embrace 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  National 
Newspaper  Week  for  a  real  program. 


RADIO'S  SALES  EFFORT 

A  RECENT  story  from  a  district  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  at  French  Lick.  Ind..  reported  a 
movement  among  broadcasters  to  organize 
a  radio  advertising  promotion  campaign  to 
counter  the  gains  of  printed  media. 

One  broadcaster  spoke  of  the  lackadais¬ 
ical  inertia  that  has  permitted  advertis¬ 
ing  money  to  go  from  radio  to  other  media 
unchallenged.  Another  likened  radio  pro- 
m.otion  to  “three  fiddles  on  a  concert 
stage.” 

We  don’t  know  whether  inertia  or  lack 
of  promotion  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  radio  time  salesmen 
have  found  the  going  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult  recently  than  in  the  past.  We  suspect 
the  real  reason  is  that  advertisers  today 
hrve  to  spend  every  dollar  where  it  counts 
the  most  and  they  are  being  more  cau¬ 
tious  than  ever  before  in  selecting  media. 

Advertisers  have  found  that  the  glamor 
of  radio  doesn’t  necessarily  pay  off  in  sales. 
On  the  other  hand  they  have  found  that 
newspaper  advertising  delivers  the  reader 
impressions  where  they  count  the  most  and 
are  needed.  It’s  the  same  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  shotgun  and  a  rifle. 
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personal 

mention 


DAVID  DODGE  HEWITT,  son 

of  Earl  S.  Hewitt,  publisher 
of  the  Hanover  ( N.  H. )  Gazette, 
has  joined  his  father  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  paper.  Young 
Hewitt,  a  recent  Dartmouth 
graduate,  is  circulation  manager. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  en¬ 
ter^  Highland  Hospital  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  26,  for  a 
rest  and  checkup. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
has  been  named  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  152nd  Fighter  Squad¬ 
ron  of  the  R.  I.  National  Guard 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel.  He  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  Air  Force  magazine.  Before 
entering  the  service,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution,  has 
been  designated  to  make  the  an¬ 
nual  visitation  to  the  University 
of  Georgia’s  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional 
journalistic  fraternity.  While 
at  the  University,  McGill  is  also 
scheduled  to  speak  to  students 
in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Roanoke  Island  His¬ 
torical  Association,  which  an¬ 
nually  produces  and  stages  “The 
Lost  Colony,”  a  symphonic 
drama  about  the  first  English 
colonization  attempts  in  the  New 
World. 

Hugh  Ike  Shott,  veteran  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Blue- 
ftld  (W.  Va. )  Daily  Telegraph, 
has  been  awarded  honorary 
membership  in  the  Pioneer 
Miners’  Club.  The  81-year-old 
publisher  told  the  club  of  the 
mining  days  of  50  years  ago 
when  he  started  his  paper. 

Charles  H.  Stewart,  attorney, 
has  been  elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Kingman  (Kans. ) 
Immal,  Inc.,  succeeding  Marvin 
Cox,  whose  stock  Stewart  pur¬ 
chased. 

E.  B.  MacNaughton,  president 
of  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregon- 
in,  has  been  named  acting  pres¬ 
ident  of  Reed  College  in  Port- 
lind,  succeeding  Peter  Odegard. 
resigned. 


On  the  Business  Side 


HOWARD  HARMONY,  66,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Can- 
(O.)  Economist,  45  years  in 
tk  newspaper  business,  is  retir- 
ii|.  He  began  as  proof-reader 
i«  the  Canton  ( O. )  Repository 
h  1903,  went  to  the  Canton 
wily  News  as  advertising  man- 
yr,  became  a  co-owner  with 
"U  father,  the  late  John  Har- 
®«y,  editor.  After  selling  the 
•ws,  he  went  to  the  Cleveland 
10.)  Shopping  News,  joined  an 
■Wising  agency,  ran  a  thrift 
jjde,  was  advertising  manager 
*  me  Lakewood  (O.)  Post,  went 
«  to  Canton  in  1939  as  co- 
Pwlisher  of  the  Economist.  In 


November  1946,  he  and  his  part¬ 
ners  sold,  but  Harmony  remained 
as  ad  manager. 

Buell  A.  Patterson,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  American 
Airlines,  is  leaving  to  join  U.  S. 
News  &  World 
Report.  After 
World  W.ar  I 
service.  Patter- 
son  was  a  col- 
umnist  with  the 
old  Chicago  Her- 
aid  and  Exam- 
later  wrote 
syndicated 
columns  and 
was  commenta- 
tor  for  KYW 
and  other  sta¬ 
tions.  He  was  Patterson 
also  advertising 
research  manager  for  General 
Motors. 

John  W.  Egge  is,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  manager  for  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  received  a  certificate  for 
outstanding  service  at  a  joint 
Army  and  Navy  ceremony  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  for  two 
and  a  half  years  engaged  in  ra¬ 
diation  research  laboratory, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

John  K.  Hartman  is  to  replace 
Richard  Good,  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Fostoria  (O.) 
Review-Times.  Good  is  going 
back  to  school  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University.  Hartman,  a 
University  of  Minnesota  grad¬ 
uate  in  advertising,  wrote  copy 
for  the  Webb  Printing  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  served  in  the  Air  Force 
during  the  war. 

Mall  Dodson,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  for  At¬ 
lantic  City,  has  been  reappointed 
to  a  three-year  term.  In  1934, 
he  was  a  reporter  for  the  weekly 
News  and  joined  the  city  press 
bureau  in  1940.  He  took  over 
as  head  of  the  bureau  in  1942, 
when  Lou  Cunningham  joined 
the  Navy,  and  moved  into  his 
present  post  when  Cunningham 
returned. 

Henry  H.  Brown  of  Winston- 
Salem,  who  was  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  accepted  the  post  of  exam¬ 
iner  with  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Board,  effective  August  30. 

Phil  Dana,  a  last  year’s  grad¬ 
uate  in  advertising  from  the 


University  of  Oregon,  has  left 
the  Adolph  Bloch  Advertising 
agency,  Portland,  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  News-Times  at 
Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Michael  Frome,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  news  staff  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Louisville  (Ky  ) 
Courier-Journal,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  American  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

Walter  W.  Marto,  formerly 
with  the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.) 
Sunday  World,  has  opened  his 
own  advertising  offices  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 


In  tNe  Editorial  Rooms 

LEO  SONDEREGGER,  reporter 

for  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Evening  Bulletin  since  1946,  has 
been  named  city  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Walter  Everett,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Lever  Brothers, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Everett  was 
with  the  Journal  Bulletin  for  12 
years.  Sonderegger  opened  the 
AP  office.  Concord,  N.  H.,  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Times,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.) 
Daily  News,  and  with  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Nebraska  State  Journal.  In 

1947  he  won  AP’s  New  England 
writing  contest. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Grant  and  Pa¬ 
tricia  Derry  have  been  added 
to  the  women’s  department  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star. 

Wally  Pflepsen,  for  the  past 
two  and  one  half  years  a  staffer 
for  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star,  has  join^  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Pflepsen  has  been  re¬ 
placed  on  the  Union-Star  state 
desk  by  Tom  Gerson. 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  committee  of  the  Federal 
Rent  Control  Agency  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  area. 

Nat  Karson  will  direct  the 

1948  "Fashions  of  The  Times,” 
annual  show  presented  by  the 
New  York  Times.  Karson  was 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Weeth  Cheese”  recipe, 
readers  have  clamored 
for  more! 

GORDO  obliges  this 
month  with  CHILI  CON 
CARNE  Colorado! 

...  more  than 
250^000  requentH 
are  expected! 

• 

You  con  start  GORDO 
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formerly  art  director  of  Radio 
City  Music  Hall. 

Homer  Jenks,  for  some  time 
United  Press'  London  news  edi¬ 
tor,  has  returned  to  the  U.  S., 
and  is  awaiting  re  assignment. 

Eitie  Welsh,  sports  editor  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader  News,  is  back  at  his  desk 
following  a  long  illness. 

Herman  S.  Reifsnyder  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harry  L.  Johnston,  re¬ 
cently  deceased.  Reifsnyder  had 
been  sports  editor  of  the  Mirror 
39  years  and  assistant  managing 
editor  since  last  October. 

James  H.  Smith,  former  staff 
member  of  the  International 
News  Service  bureau  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
public  information  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Civil  £.ervice  Com¬ 
mission.  Smith  had  been  on 
leave  from  INS  because  of  Ill¬ 
ness. 

William  Gardner  Smith,  of 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"Thanka — and  here's  your  money!" 


the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  “Last  of  the  Conquerors,” 
released  Aug.  17. 

Harry  Beaudouin,  former 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News  sports 
writer,  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  ( Md. ) 
Evening  News. 

Ronald  Green  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Pat  Sproles  has  joined  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  society 
staff,  replacing  Louise  Green, 
resigned  to  do  publicity  work. 

Joseph  Freeman,  member  of 
Augusta  (Ga. )  Herald  staff,  is  in 
Cuba  gathering  material  for 
stories. 

Willie  J.  Myers  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Thomson 
<  Ga. )  McDuffie  Progress,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  E.  D.  Norris  who 
is  still  associated  with  the  paper. 

Hubert  Mewhinney,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  columnist,  has  been 
nominated  as  a  write-in  candi¬ 
date  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  the  Texas  election  this  week 
by  labor  leaders  who  said  they 
would  not  endorse  either  of  the 
regular  candidates. 

E.  T.  Bales,  sports  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press,  has  been  awarded 
the  V.F.W.  Citizenship  Medal 
"For  outstanding  community 
service.” 

Madeline  Hosmfr,  who  has 
been  with  the  Atlanta  bureau  of 
the  AP  for  the  past  four  and  a 
half  years,  has  resigned.  She  is 
the  wife  of  Bernard  Brenner, 
with  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Lawrence  H.  Berlin,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Chicogo  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  for  the  past 
summer,  will  resign  shortly  to 
return  to  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Michael  Youdovitz,  Marquette 
University  journalism  student, 
will  be  Hibbing,  Minn.,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  &  News  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Elmer  J.  Courteau,  who 
resigned  to  study  in  Paris, 
France. 

Joe  McCarthy,  city  editor  of 
the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer, 
has  accepted  a  copy  desk  asign- 
ment  with  the  Fargo  (N,  D.) 
Forum. 

Dwight  B.  Jones  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  night  m.  e.  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 
With  the  Pioneer 
Press  since  1929, 
he  has  been  re* 
porter,  copy- 
reader,  tele¬ 
graph  editor, 
and  slot  man. 

He  started  news¬ 
paper  work  in 
Devils  Lake, 

N.  D.  and  has 
worked  on  the 
Fargo  ( N.  D. ) 

Forum,  Aber- 
d  e  e  n  ( S.  D. ) 

Am  ericon-N  ews, 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune, 
Miami  (Fla.  )  Daily  News, 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post  Bulletin, 
and  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel. 

Ed  Stanley,  staff  member  of 
the  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis. )  Daily 


Jefferson  County  Union,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  news  editor  of 
the  Brookings  (S.  D.)  Register. 
He  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
Cambridge  (Wis.)  News  and 
later  served  as  advertising 
manager  and  editorial  assistant 
on  the  Mosinee  (Wis.)  Times. 
On  joining  the  Union,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  (Wis.) 
News. 

Clint  Mosher,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  staff 
writer,  was  sec¬ 
ond  place  award 
winner  in  the 
reporting  and 
news  writing  di¬ 
vision  of  the  na¬ 
tionwide  contest 
of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  U.  S. 

He  will  receive 
cash,  a  plaque 
and  a  trip  to 
New  York  for 
the  award  pres¬ 
entation  in  mid- 
October. 

Mosher  began  as  a  Brooklyn 
Eagle  cub  reporter,  and  in  1940 
s>'ndicated  his  own  Washington 
column.  He  joined  the  Exami¬ 
ner  after  wartime  Navy  and 
Maritime  Service  duties. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  formerly 
with  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  Director  of  Intelligence, 
Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Bavaria.  During  the  war 
Shea  had  been  an  intelligence 
officer  with  G-2,  General  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  Meyer  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Shawano 
(Wis.)  Evening  Leader  to  suc¬ 
ceed  David  Hodgins  who  has 
been  named  manager  of  Leader’s 
WTCH.  Meyer  has  been  sports 
editor  and  in  this  capacity  is  be¬ 
ing  succeeded  by  Roger  Cant¬ 
well,  Jr. 

Harold  V.  Ratliff,  Associated 
Press  sports  editor  for  'Texas,  is 
author  of  a  new  book,  “I  Shook 


the  Hand  .  .  recounting  anec¬ 
dotes  from  a  quarter-century  of 
sports  writing.  Bill  McClana 
HAN,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morninj 
News  staff  artist  and  sports  car¬ 
toonist,  illustrated  it. 

Weldon  Hart,  sports  editor  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
Statesman,  joined  the  secretarial 
staff  of  Gov.  Beauford  Jester  of 
Texas,  recently.  He  formerljr 
headed  the  paper’s  capital  bu¬ 
reau. 

Dan  Madden,  statehouse  im¬ 
porter  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette,  has  taken  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  join  the  U.  S.  Economic 
Co-operation  Administration  in 
Paris  as  assistant  editor-writer 
in  the  Information  Division. 

Alvin  L.  Sisk  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the  No¬ 
gales  (Ariz.)  Daily  Herald,  of 
which  his  father,  H.  R.  Sisk,  ii 
publisher.  Young  Sisk,  who  had 
been  general  manager,  succeeds 
Bob  Berdellez  resign^  to  join 
the  publicity  staff  of  Phoenii 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Wedding  Bells 


TALBOT  HOOD,  London  newi 
editor  for  International  News 
Service,  and  Melicent  Kingston 
Jarvis,  secretary  of  the  Hansard 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  Auf 
21,  Caxton  Hall  Registry,  Lon¬ 
don.  Hood  is  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  Dayton  (O.)  Journal. 

Robert  Mitchell  White  II,  a» 
sociate  publisher  and  editor  witb 
his  father  of  the  Mexico  (Ma) 
Ledger,  and  Barbara  Whitnej 
Spurgeon,  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  tbs 
bride’s  home,  Aug.  19. 

Helen  Hed,  church  editor  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  Weiw- 
Press  to  Charles  Seymour  Nl» 
bet,  Aug.  22. 

Roy  E.  Carter,  Jr.,  fonnB 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  en- 
ploye,  and  Ruby  Maxine  Rie*. 
Portland,  Ore.,  recently  in  Run 
sell,  Kans. 


lones 
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$33,748,431,000  in  check  payments 
. . .  f#'s  America's  third  largest  market! 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  LOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
Times  has  completed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal¬ 
yses.  buying  habits,  routes, 
etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  “Los  Angeles  — 
CUu  Without  Limits.”  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 


Banks  in  Los  Angeles  handled  a  record  volume  of 
$33,748,431,000  in  check  payments  for  their  depositors  dur¬ 
ing  1947  —  ranking  third  after  New  York  and  Chicago. 
This  was  an  increase  of  213%  over  1940  —  and  a  potent 
reminder  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  this  area.  Los  An¬ 
geles  is  now  America’s  Third  Largest  Market  —  and  its 
amazing  expansion  continues.  Here  are  eager  customers  for 
every  type  of  goods  and  service.  To  tell  your  story  effectively 
in  this  market  —  use  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  the  largest 
home-delivered  circulation  in  the  West. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

TV  Boom  Is  Noted 
In  Numerous  Cities 


CHICAGO  —  Television  station 

expansion  and  the  appearance 
of  large  display  space  in  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  advertising 
television  sets  are  approaching 
boom  proportions  in  this  city. 

Some  dealers  predict  that 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able 
to  supply  the  demand  by  the 
time  Christmas  buying  reaches 
its  peak. 

Indications  are  that  Chicago, 
which  had  but  one  television 
station  operating  on  schedule 
less  than  a  year  ago,  will  be  a 
key  producing  center  for  net¬ 
works  that  will  extend  from 
coast  to  coast. 

This  opinion  was  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Capt.  Wm.  C.  Eddy, 
who  pioneered  Chicago’s  lone 
television  station,  WBKB,  back 
in  1940  then  turned  it  over  to 
the  Navy  as  a  radar  training 
school.  Right  after  hostilities 
Capt.  Eddy  got  WBKB  back  on 
the  air  and  it  has  been  a  going 
concern  with  all  the  business  it 
is  allowed  to  carry  ever  since. 

Last  April  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  launched  its  WGN-TV  tor 
the  second  station  to  begin  oper¬ 
ating  in  Chicago. 

35.000  Sete 

Current  estimates  from  sales 
indicate  that  there  are  today  be¬ 
tween  30,000  and  40,000  sets  re¬ 
ceiving  in  the  Chicago  area,  a 
large  number  of  them  accommo¬ 
dating  capacity  audiences. 

The  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  announced  this  week  that  it 
had  signed  a  long-term  lease  for 
the  Chicago  Civic  Theatre  in  the 
Civic  Opera  building.  It  will  be¬ 
come  a  television  audience  stu¬ 
dio  when  ABC  takes  the  air 
Sept.  17  with  its  new  station 
WENR-TV. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  on 
Oct.  1.  the  ABC  station  at  De¬ 
troit.  Mich..  WXYZ-TV,  will 
make  its  bow  to  the  public. 
Whatever  WENR TV  doesn’t 
have  that  WXYZ-TV  has  can  be 
switched  right  in  and  out  over 
the  WENR-TV  antenna  for  Chi¬ 
cagoans.  And  this  works  vice- 
versa.  It  will  be  the  first  link 
in  a  hook-up  calculated  to  take 
in  such  cities  as  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  Cleveland.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  South  Bend  and  St.  Louis, 
"rhey’re  working  fast. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
announced  that  it  will  start 
broadcasting  television  Sept.  20 
over  a  hook-up  to  include  KSD- 
TV.  St.  Louis;  WWJ-TV,  Detroit; 
WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee;  WSPD- 
TV.  Toledo;  WNBK,  Cleveland; 
and  WBEN-TV,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Officials,  meeting  in  Chicago, 
said  they  would  start  broadcast¬ 
ing  schooled  programs  even  if 
they  were  on  the  air  only  12 
hours  a  week.  Full  scale  oper¬ 
ation  probably  won’t  get  under 
way  until  the  Chicago  “hub”  sta¬ 
tion,  WNBQ,  is  ready  later  in 
the  season. 

Sunday  and  daily  newspapers 
are  carrying  smash  display  ad 
vertisements  for  television  sets. 

;?2 


Manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
combining  forces. 

The  Admiral  Corp.  is  sending 
out  notice  to  trade  papers  of  its 
“biggest-in-history”  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  sales  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign. 

Zenith,  which  also  pioneered 
in  Chicago  with  an  experimental 
station,  will  sell  television  sets 
of  the  conventional  style  but  de¬ 
signed  for  adaptation  to  what  it 
calls  “phonevision.”  The  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  Zenith  told 
E.  &  P.  that  plans  are  made  for 
an  advertising  campaign  for 
Zenith  sets  but  details  as  to  bud¬ 
get  and  placement  are  not  yet 
ready  for  announcement. 

Fort  Worth  Boom 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex. — Television 

is  busting  out  all  over  in  the 
form  of  linage  for  the  four  dail¬ 
ies  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas. 

With  Texas’  first  taste  of  video 
scheduled  for  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  station  WBAP-TV  takes  to 
telecasting,  the  parade  of  retail 
advertising  of  sets  is  on. 

Department  stores  are  among 
the  leaders,  combining  their  role 
of  sponsors  of  TV  programs  with 
that  of  merchandisers  of  receiver 
models. 

Only  for  a  relatively  short 
time  will  WBAP  hold  the  video 
field  alone  in  the  area.  Both  the 
Dallas  Morning  News'  station, 
WFAA,  and  the  Times  Herald's 
KRLD  are  pushing  ahead  with 
plans  to  start  TV  operations. 
Others  are  in  the  field,  also. 

Of  three  leading  time  buyers 
announced  thus  far  for  WBAP- 
TV,  two  are  local  department 
stores.  Stripling’s  will  sponsor 
a  series  of  Alexander  Korda 
movies  and  Leonard’s  Depart¬ 
ment  store  will  sponsor  high 
school  football. 

Increasing  space  is  being  given 
by  all  papers  to  news,  features 
and  pictures  dealing  with  tele¬ 
vision.  both  locally  and  general¬ 
ly- 

Emphasizing  how  closely  knit 
the  newspaper  and  radio-tele¬ 
vision  business  have  become  in 
some  instances  is  the  fact  that 
Harold  Hough,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star-Telegram,  has 
been  the  prime  mover  in  WBAP 
since  its  early  days,  and  holds 
the  title  of  radio  director  for 
Carter  Publications.  He  has 
given  his  organization  and  city 
the  distinction  of  being  first  in 
Texas  with  television. 

Philadelphia  TV 
PHILADELPHIA  —  How  televi¬ 
sion  is  booming  in  the  Nation’s 
third  largest  city  is  currently  re¬ 
flected  in  twin  surveys  covering 
tele  advertising  and  the  sale  of 
receivers.  The  first  is  covered 
by  the  Rorabaugh  Report  on 
Television  Advertising,  and  the 
latter  by  the  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  Inc.,  in  a 
survey  covering  the  first  six 
months  of  1948. 


The  Rorabaugh  Report  reveals 
that  Philadelphia’s  three  tele¬ 
vision  outlets  hold  the  largest 
number  of  commercial  accounts 
in  the  nation,  having  11  more 
than  New  York’s  total  of  62  ac¬ 
counts.  These  outlets  are  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  WCAU- 
TV,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
WFIL-TV  and  Philco  Corp.’s 
WPTZ. 

Chalking  up  a  list  of  55  spon¬ 
sors,  WPTZ  has  more  commer¬ 
cial  accounts  than  any  other  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  country.  The  figure 
is  to  be  increased  when  15  addi¬ 
tional  advertisers  start  with  the 
station  in  September.  WPTZ 
also  carries  12  of  the  16  commer¬ 
cial  network  programs  televised 
in  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Philco  announcement. 

Philadelphians  invested  al¬ 
most  $12,000,000  in  tele  sets  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  according  to  the  Electrical 
Association’s  survey.  They  state 
that  47,099  video  sets  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  this  area  up  to  July  1. 
A  pool  by  WPTZ  of  home  kit 
manufacturers  indicates  that 
more  than  2,500  home  kit  sets 
were  put  in  use  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1948  alone. 

The  Electrical  Association  sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that  new  installa¬ 
tions  are  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  6,000  receivers 
per  month.  This  means  that  the 
Sept.  1  total  for  the  Philadelphia 
area  was  more  than  60,000  video 
receivers. 

FM  Production 

PRODUCTION  of  old  fashioned 

receiving  sets  took  a  decided 
drop  in  July,  while  production 
of  sets  capable  of  receiving  the 
new  radio  services — FM  and 
television  —  continued  to  hold 
steady,  the  FM  Association  an¬ 
nounced. 

Following  announcement  by 
the  Radio  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  radio  set  production 
figures  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1948,  J.  N.  (Bill)  Bailey,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  FM  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said: 

“The  FM  Association  places 
significance  in  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  television  re¬ 
ceivers  being  produced  today 
also  contain  FM  bands,  thereby 
affording  the  purchasers  the 
privilege  of  receiving  both  new 
radio  services — FM  and  televi¬ 
sion.” 

The  FM  Association  pointed 
out  that  607  commercial  FM  sta¬ 


tions  and  22  noncommercial 
educational  stations  are  on  the 
air,  together  covering  a  listenini 
audience  of  70,000,000.  Another 
407  FM  stations  already  have 
been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
and  are  in  some  stage  of  con¬ 
struction.  In  the  past  month 
the  FMA  stated.  28  new  FM  sta 
tions  went  on  the  air. 

TV  'Circulation' 

BALTIMORE.  Md.— A  Baltimoie 

Television  Circulation  commit 
tee  was  organized  this  week  for 
the  purpose  of  making  monthly 
surveys  of  television  receivers 
in  the  area.  Representatives  o( 
all  three  Baltimore  television 
stations  participated. 

The  first  survey  disclosed  that 
receivers  are  presently  being 
marketed  in  Baltimore  under  30 
different  manufacturers’  names. 
Eight  other  manufacturers  are 
expected  to  place  their  receivers 
cn  sale  here  in  weeks  to  come. 

Using  sales  reports  from  Balti¬ 
more  distributors,  without  count¬ 
ing  sets  brought  in  from  outside 
sources,  the  committee  report 
disclosed  that  18.530  receivers 
have  been  sold  in  Baltimore  and 
its  environs  to  date. 

Sales  of  receivers  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  3.000  per  month  have 
held  up  well  through  the  sum¬ 
mer,  it  was  stated. 

WGN-TV  to  DuMont 

CHICAGO  —  Chicago  Tribune’s 

television  station,  WGN-TV, 
will  join  the  DuMont  Television 
Network,  it  was  announced  last 
week. 

With  the  tie  in,  WGN-TV  will 
begin  network  operations  early 
in  September.  Until  station  con¬ 
nections  from  East  to  West  be¬ 
come  operative  DuMont’s  pro¬ 
grams  will  mainly  be  available 
to  WGN-TV  by  tele  transcrip¬ 
tions,  an  exclusive  double  sys¬ 
tem  process  of  reproducing 
.•■hows  off  the  cathode  ray  tube 
developed  by  DuMont  Labora¬ 
tories. 

WBEN-TV,  station  of  the  Buf- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  is 
one  of  five  stations  comprising 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.’s 
Midwest  Television  Network, 
which  will  start  regular  program 
operations  Sept.  20.  Other  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  network  are 
KSD-TV,  St.  Louis;  WWJ-TV, 
Detroit:  WTMJ-TV,  M.ilwaukee, 
and  WSPD-TV,  Toledo. 


MOVING? 

WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce/  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  tty  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  oi^^he  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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“Sunspot”  research,  by  RCA  engineers,  helps  radio  communications  to  dodge  interference 
from  magnetic  storms.  RCA  Laboratories  is  a  center  of  radio  and  electronic  research. 


93,000,000  miles  of  iahorafory  space 


A  cyclonic  spot  erupts  on  the  face 
of  the  sun.  and  — here  on  earth— we 
feel  it.  Sunspots  cause  “magnetic 
storms,’’  which  disrupt  radio  com¬ 
munications. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Re¬ 
search,  during  which  RCA  scientists 
and  engineers  “worked”  by  instrument 
on  the  sun— 93,01)0,000  miles  away— 
offers  an  answer. 

For  many  years,  science  related 
magnetic  storms  to  sunspots.  An 
accurate  way  of  forecasting  these 
disturbances  was  needed. 


RCA  scientists  took  a  new  tack.  Thev 
noted  that  interference  was  most  in¬ 
tense  when  sunspots  were  in  a  certain 
“critical  area.”  Location  and  activity 
were  observed  to  be  more  important 
than  size. 

Using  this  knowledge,  RC.A  com¬ 
munications  engineers  accurately 
forecast  the  beginning  and  end  of 
magnetic  storms.  They  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  daily  magnetic  storm  fore¬ 
casting  service  which  is  distributed 
like  weather  reports  throughout  the 
\vorld.  Transmission  of  messages  can 


be  arranged  over  circuits  or  paths 
that  will  dodge  interference. 

Such  a  pioneering  spirit  in  research 
gives  efficiency  of  service  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  all  products  and  services  bear¬ 
ing  the  names  RCA,  and  RCA  Victor. 
•  •  • 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  you 
arc  cordially  invited  to  see  the  radio, 
television  and  electronic  wonders  at 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th 
Street.  Free  admi.ssion.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  N.  Y.  20. 
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PROMOTION 


Machine-Made-Humor 
F rom  Rio  Grande  Group 

By  T.  S.  Irwin 


YOU  REMEMBER  that  wonder¬ 
ful  promotion  we  reported 
here  some  months  ago,  about  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Group  of 
papers  in  Texas  giving  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agency 
people  a  lease  on  an  orange 
tree  for  a  year  and  all  its  pro¬ 
duce? 

Well,  here's  another  cutie 
from  the  same  group — the 
Brownsville  Herald,  Harlingen 
Star  and  McAllen  Monitor — and 
from  that  guy  who  signs  him¬ 
self  the  “keeper  of  the  trees.” 
Jack  Cronenwett,  the  national 
advertising  manager.  It’s  so 
good,  we're  going  to  give  it  to 
you  in  toto: 

“For  some  time  now,”  he 
writes  in  a  multigraphed  letter, 
“we  have  been  depending  upon 
a  Model  Tree  Whimsey  machine 
to  compose  these  letters.  Mar¬ 
ket  data  was  fed  into  the  inte¬ 
grator  and  sparkling  (??)  whim¬ 
sey,  neatly  multigraphed,  came 
out.  Last  night  before  leaving 
the  office,  I  inserted  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  into  the  machine  for 
this  month’s  letter; 

“Pineapples;  14.962,474  units 
from  Mexico  this  season.  Each 
pineapple  personally  inspected 
by  customs  inspector.  (Insert 
Joke  here.)  Retail  value,  $7,- 
000.000. 

“Bull  Shrimp;  Caught  by  the 
carload.  Go  north  for  cocktails 
that  cost  $1  for  three  shrimp. 
Texas  bull  shrimp  are  pink.  We 
have  10,000,000  bull  shrimp  this 
season.  ( Yak  this  up  good. ) 

“This  morning  the  office  floor 
was  littered  with  scraps  of 
paper  and  assorted  bolts  and 
screws.  The  Machine  drooped 
in  the  corner,  clicking  spasmod¬ 
ically  and  glowing  with  an  eerie 
green  light.  In  the  receiving 
basket  was  this  cryptic  poem; 

“Oh,  etaoin  shrdlu,  agate  line 

“Pineapple  and  shrimp  are 
very  flne! 

“More  we  ship  the  more  we 
make 

“More  we  make  the  more  we 
take 

“More  we  take  the  more  you 
get 

“More  you  get  the  more  you 
take 

“More  you  take  the  more  you 
make. 

“Pineapple  and  shrimp  sure 
are  fine 

“Oh,  etaoin  shrdlu.  agate  line! 

“Possibly  there  is  a  great  and 
basic  truth  concealed  in  the 
lines  above.  Or,  possibly  we 
overloaded  the  machine  this 
time.  At  any  rate,  we  hastily 
whipped  up  a  photographic  pres¬ 
entation  to  tell  the  story.  It  is 
enclosed.” 

The  illustration  is  simple 
enough,  a  single  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  three  pictures  showing  a 
truck  load  of  shrimp  and  a  grin¬ 


ning  Mexican  busily  shoveling 
them,  some  girls  packing  the 
shrimp  for  quick  freeze,  and  a 
load  of  shrimp  going  into  the 
freezer.  Caption  says  tersely; 
“The  Valley  shrimp  industry,  a 
million  dollars  yearly.” 

Now  there’s  a  promotion  that 
didn’t  tax  the  budget  very  much 
at  all.  There's  no  substitute 
money  can  buy  for  ingenuity, 
cleverness,  brightness,  original¬ 
ity,  whatever  you  want  to  call 
that  something  that  lifts  a  pro¬ 
motion  out  of  the  mire  of  the 
ordinary  into  the  spotlight  of  the 
different.  Because  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  people  will  remember  it. 
And  promotion  people  remem¬ 
ber  it  is  promotion  that  pays  off. 

Every  Morning 
THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  contributed  an  excellent 
volume  to  the  literature  of  daily 
journalism  in  a  little  paper- 
covered  60-page  book  titled 
simply,  “Every  Morning.”  It  is 
a  volume  that  will  be  read  with 
interest  and  enjoyment  by  every 
newspaperman  and  woman  in 
the  business,  and  with  interest 
and  profit  by  everyone. 

“Every  Morning”  is  the  story 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  some  of 
its  history  and  tradition,  and 
more  of  the  men  and  women 
and  what  they  do  that  makes 
the  Herald  Tribune  one  of  the  | 
world’s  great  newspapers.  It  is  j 
the  story  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
but  it  is  largely  also  the  story  ! 
of  practically  every  good  daily  I 
newspaper  in  the  country.  1 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  sim-  j 
plicity  with  which  the  story  is  | 
written.  This  makes  it  not  only 
easy  to  follow  and  understand, 
important  in  the  mechanical  I 
phases,  but  pleasant  reading  as 
well.  To  the  Herald  Tribune,  ! 
and  to  promotion  Manager  | 
George  H.  Allen,  a  big  commen-  ; 
dation  for  this  effort.  It  should  1 
remain  in  the  journalism  li¬ 
brary  for  many  years,  never  los-  , 
ing  its  effectiveness.  | 


In  the  Bag 

SOMETHING  unusual  in  the 

way  of  useful  route  lists  has 
been  done  by  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer  •  Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press.  Instead  of  the  usual 
mimeographed  or  multigraphed 
sheets.  Promotion  Manager  Cy 
Favor  has  put  together  a  handy 
little  pocket-size  booklet  which 
binds  the  route  list  into  a  folder 
that  opens  out  into  a  handy  map 
of  the  territory. 

This  folder  contains  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  market,  too,  and 
about  the  papers,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  the  leading 
stores  in  town.  Ready  now  are 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
route  lists,  and  upcoming  shortly 
is  one  covering  drug  stores. 
These  should  prove  highly  ef¬ 
fective. 

Papers  rarely  do  anything 
promotionally  about  their  cover¬ 
age  of  religious  news.  That’s 
why  a  folder  put  out  by  the 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial 
Appeal  seems  to  us  to  have  good 
public  relations  value.  It  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  “Two  Mighty 
Forces,”  a  man’s  church  and  a 
man’s  newspaper,  and  shows 
how  the  newspaper  works  “as 
a  powerful  social  force  work¬ 
ing  in  the  community,  as  the 
church  works,  for  better  under¬ 
standing  in  a  better  world.” 
Specific  reference  is  made,  of 
course,  to  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal’s  coverage  of  church  news. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Post  comes  a  useful  reprint  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  “The 
World’s  Oil,”  by  expert  H.  G. 
Moulton. 


Let's  Dance 

A  MUSICAL  workshop  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  for  high  school 
youths  by  the  San  Francisco 
News.  The  News  is  operating 
in  conjunction  with  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Sessions  are  held  to  dis¬ 
cover  talent  for  an  all-star  dance 
band.  Seventy-five  contestants 
have  entered. 


Old  Idea  Clicks 
ON  A  RECENT  Monday,  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  published  a  Dollar-Day  edi¬ 
tion,  which  ran  to  36  pages. 

Inside  the  Post-Gazette 
GETTING  really  closer  to  its 
audience  is  a  48-page,  fine 
paper  job  by  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post  Gazette.  It’s  his¬ 
torical,  personal,  attractive  and 
tells  how  the  daily  paper  (spe¬ 
cifically  the  Gazette)  is  made 
in  a  way  that  tops  most  tell-how 
stories.  The  booklet  is  only  one 
of  several  helpful  Post  Gazette 
publications. 

Vacations.  Classiiied 
VACATION  SPOTS,  the  title  of 
a  classified  page  column  in 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
heads  a  ready  reference  guide 
to  the  Vancouver  area.  It  in¬ 
cludes  listings  in  addition  to  the 
regqlar  travel  disp.ay  advertise¬ 
ments. 


The  job  was  tough  and  costly!  But  Burgess  wanted 
a  perfect  mat  regardless  of  cost.  'That  ambition  was 
realized  only  after  years  of  expensive  research. 

Today  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  are  used  by  thousands 
of  stereotypers;  users  who  appreciate  consistent 
top  quality  in  each  and  every  mat — who  appreciate 
the  greater  plasticity — the  uniform  shrinkage — the 
faithful  reproduction  of  line  and  halftone,  of  fine  and 
coarse  screens.  You,  too,  will  want  the  outstanding 
advantages  offered  by  Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  ofBttrgest 
Chrome  and  7  one-Tex  Mats 

nilPOKT,  lUINOIS 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


"Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked" 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long  as 
raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning  process 
thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


"The  Year  One  Was  Christ’s  Birth  Date" 

He  was  bom  six  years  earlier.  This  common  mis¬ 
conception  is  the  result  of  a  mistake  in  arithmetic, 
made  six  hundred  years  later. 


‘‘Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods" 

Incorrect  I  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency! 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  |>opular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


‘‘A  Lead  Pencil  Has  Lead  In  It" 

Don’t  you  believe  it.  The  writing  element  in  your 
lead  pencil  is  graphite — a  form  of  carbon! 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these  As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 

are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . .  food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 

and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true  important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light.  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  *  CSilcago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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By  Proi.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  oi  Joumoliam,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Times  Man  Examines 
Politics  and  Gov.  Dewey 

POLITICS  IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

by  Warren  Moscow.  New  York: 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  248  pp.  $3. 

POLITICIANS  operating  with 

New  York  as  a  home  base, 
writes  Warren  Moscow,  veteran 
political  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Times,  have  a  priceless, 
unpurchasable  advantage  over 
their  competitors. 

“Dewey  is  an  example,"  he 
suggests.  “Dewey’s  name  and 
picture  have  been  in  every  pa¬ 
per  and  magazine  in  the  coun¬ 
try  over  a  period  of  a  dozen 
years.  .  .  If  from  his  home  town 
of  Owosso,  Michigan,  he  had 
gone  to  near-by  Detroit  and  as 
a  public  prosecutor  had  sent 
Detroit's  Purple  Gang  to  jail, 
instead  of  working  on  Jimmy 
Hines  and  Lucky  Luciano, 
would  he  have  gone  so  far? 
His  most  ardent  admirers  would 
not  argue  the  point.” 

New  York,  Moscow  admits,  is 
not  the  whole  nation  that  too 
many  New  Yorkers  think  it,  nor 
the  unrepresentative  collection 
of  “furriners"  that  bilbos 
make  it  out  to  be.  But  the  man 
who  carries  New  York  starts 
with  a  bloc  of  47  of  the  266  elec¬ 
toral  votes  needed  to  win.  The 
state  contains  a  tenth  of  our 
population,  furnished  for  two 
wars  a  tenth  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  is  similar  to  so  many 
other  industrial  states  that  at 
least  every  four  years  politi¬ 
cians  take  it  to  their  bosoms. 
It  has  dairy  cattle  and  duck 
farms,  blooded  bulls,  apple  or¬ 
chards.  and  thoroughbred 
horses.  It  has  Park  Avenue, 
Broadway,  slums  and  slaughter¬ 
houses — a  little  bit  of  every¬ 
thing.  Politicians  know  that 
the  man  who  carries  New  York 
usually  carries  the  nation. 

Wilton's  Election 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
an  exception,  the  author  con¬ 
cedes.  Wilson  lost  New  York, 
plus  all  but  one  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  states  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  defeated  Hughes  in 
1916.  But  that  still  is  a  political 
fairy-tale.  One  reason  was 
Hughes’s  staying  overnight  at 
the  same  California  hotel  as 
Hiram  Johnson  without  calling 
on  California’s  leading  Progres¬ 
sive.  Johnson  took  offense  and 
his  supporters  knifed  the  ticket 
so  Hughes  lost  the  state.  Which 
may  suggest  another  book  on 
Politics  in  the  Golden  State  and 
on  the  tremendous  play  of  Ac¬ 
cident  in  democratic  elections. 

With  this  thesis,  Moscow,  who 
covered  New  York’s  city  hall 
for  the  late  Brooklyn  Citizen  in 
1926  and  Alf  Landon’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  New  York  Times 
in  1936,  and  became  head  of  the 
Times’  Albany  bureau  in  1938, 
has  produced  the  best  hand¬ 
book  to  date  on  practical  poli¬ 
tics.  It  is  cool,  mature  political 
analysis.  Not  from  an  ivory 
tower  or  moralist’s  lectern,  but 
from  years  with  the  practical 
workings  of  politics. 


With  “Tom  Town,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Reddig,  formerly  for  20 
years  on  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Moscow’s  “Politics  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State”  completes  a  pair  of 
practical  and  authentic  volumes 
on  What  Every  Young  Politici- 
cal  Writer  and  All  Politicians 
Should  Know. 

With  Kansas  City  and  the 
Pendergast  machine  as  the 
model,  Reddig  concentrates  on 
political  machines.  For  Pender¬ 
gast  adapted  every  good  tech¬ 
nique  of  previous  bosses.  Mos¬ 
cow  discusses  all  phases  of  cur¬ 
rent  political  maneuvering  with 
New  York  as  a  specific  speci¬ 
men.  And  in  the  20  Presiden¬ 
tial  elections  from  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  through  1944, 
there  have  been  14  campaigns  in 
which  at  least  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  nominees  was  a  New  York¬ 
er.  Dewey,  though  born  in 
Michigan,  is  politically  of  New 
York. 

Machines  Fade 

Ironically,  the  waning  power 
of  machines,  Moscow  writes,  be¬ 
gan  with  Franklin  Roosevelt 
for  whom,  all  over  the  country, 
they  turned  in  their  greatest 
majorities.  In  New  York  state, 
for  instance,  up  to  1931,  it  was 
against  the  law  to  use  public 
funds  to  feed  or  house  anyone 
outside  the  poorhouse.  A  man 
temporarily  down  and  out  got 
his  aid  from  his  political  lead¬ 
er.  The  leader  had  two  bucks  in 
his  pocket — in  days,  observes 
the  author,  when  two  bucks 
meant  something.  And  a  pre¬ 
cinct  captain’s  card,  with  a 
scribbled  notation,  was  good  for 
a  job  shoveling  snow  for  the 
city  or  digging  a  ditch  for  the 
gas  company. 

“The  Roosevelt  program.” 
Moscow  writes,  “produced  home 
relief  and  unemployment  relief. 
It  kept  families  together.  It 
brought  aid  to  widows  and  de¬ 
pendent  children.  .  .  Today, 
when  a  machine  wins  over¬ 
whelmingly,  it  does  so  without 
actually  controlling  the  vote 
cast.  There  is  no  personal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  machine  for 
money,  food,  or  jobs.” 

There  is  still  the  factor  of 
organization — party  work  that 
goes  on  365  days  in  the  year, 
366  in  leap  years.  That  politics 
is  run  by  a  clique  of  men  who 
work  constantly  at  it,  often  put¬ 
ting  considerable  money  into  it, 
MJoscow  takes  for  granted.  He 
is  unalarmed.  Similar  situations 
he  finds  among  Elks.  Klwanians. 
the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Men’s  League  of  the  Frist  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  In  any  group,  the 
men  who  put  out  the  effort,  for 
reward  or  satisfaction,  he  says, 
are  the  ones  who  wind  up  run¬ 
ning  it.  Those  who  join  and  do 
nothing  else,  warns  the  author, 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

Estimate  ol  Dewey 

Moscow’s  book  was  written 
before  Dewey  was  nominated. 
His  estimates  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  candidate,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  a  campaign  offer¬ 


ing.  Dewey,  Moscow  says,  got 
a  sense  of  great  power  from  his 
use  of  force  as  District  Attor¬ 
ney.  As  Governor,  “he  assumed 
complete  control  of  his  party. 
County  leaders  who  opposed 
him  were  broken  by  cold,  hard¬ 
bitten  use  of  the  patronage 
powers  of  the  Governor’s  office. 
Legislators  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  He  brooked  no  interfer¬ 
ence.  .  .  Veteran  newspapermen 
and  speech-writers  were  placed 
on  departmental  and  legisla¬ 
tive  payrolls  to  spread  the 
Dewey  doctrine.” 

As  for  claims  of  “tax  reduc¬ 
tion”  in  Dewey’s  1944  Presi¬ 
dential  and  1946  gubernatorial 
campaigns,  his  administration, 
Moscow  writes,  “collected  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  in  taxes  than  any  adminis¬ 
tration  in  history.” 

Dewey  once  tried  to  lay  down 
the  rule,  Moscow  recalls,  that  a 
reporter  who  had  asked  the 
Governor  a  question  at  a  press 
conference  could  not  report  even 
that  the  question  had  been 
asked  if  the  Governor  did  not 
want  to  answer  it.  The  corres¬ 
pondents  rebelled,  and  after  a 
two-hour  battle  Dewey  beat  a 
retreat.  “He  has  since  achieved 
something  of  his  aim  by  holding 
few  on-the-record  press  confer¬ 
ences.  He  held  none  during  the 
time  the  1947  Legislature  was 
in  session.  “But,  the  author 
says,  “Dewey  was  an  excellent 
administrator  and  a  competent 
governor.” 

Moscow  analyzes  the  party  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  state, 
the  political  division  between 
the  rural  districts  and  the  cit¬ 
ies,  the  growth  and  influence 
of  splinter  parties — a  term  lifted 
from  the  political  scene  abroad 
and  applied  to  groups  to  the  po¬ 
litical  left  of  the  Democratic 
Party — the  voters  and  the  vote- 
getters,  the  work  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  state  and  of  the 
mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Priest  Was  20  Years 
A  Newspaperman  Himself 

THE  BELL  RINGERS,  by  Vern  Swarts- 
tagrer.  New  York;  The  Macmillan 
Company.  213  pp.  $3. 

WHETHER  it  is  the  church  it¬ 
self  or  something  about  a  city 
room  that  sends  newsmen  to  the 
Episcopal  ministry,  this  re¬ 
viewer  wouldn’t  know.  But  six 
days — for  many  years  —  Irwin 
St.  John  Tucker  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  American  labored  as  re¬ 
porter,  copyrd’ader  and  slotman. 
And  on  the  seventh —  for  nearly 
as  long — he  journeyed  to  a  pul¬ 
pit  and  preached.  For  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  he  was  an  Episco¬ 
pal  minister. 

The  late  Reverend  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady  of  St.  George’s 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kansas 
City  had  previously  been  a 
sports  editor.  And  at  the  Lee 
Memorial  Episcopal  church  in 
Virginia,  some  years  ago,  I 
listened  to  the  best  preaching  I 
ever  heard.  Much  of  the  human 
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Pixiecrats  Take 
Overall  View 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Pixiecrats 
founded  by  Texas  newspaper¬ 
men,  held  their  first  convention 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Pall}; 
Bonehead  Club. 

Allen  Duckworth,  Dallat 
Morning  News  political  writer 
denounced  the  Governments 
overall  budget,  saying  farmers 
should  buy  their  own  overalls 

The  57  vicepresidents  of  the 
Boneheads  conversed  in  the  con¬ 
vention  hall  in  what  they  said 
was  Chinese  and  Russian,  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  the  foreign  situ¬ 
ation. 

Veterans  of  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto  (fought  in  1836)  were 
declared  “un-Texan.” 


interest,  short  sentences  and 
verbal  vividness  induced  me  to 
ask  the  minister,  the  Reverend 
Vincent  Frank,  “Where  were 
you  a  newspaperman?  " 

“Why — why,”  he  answered, 
surprised,  “I  grew  up  on  my 
father’s  paper  in  Canada,  and  I 
was  a  reporter  in  St.  Louis. 
How  did  you  know?” 

Something  about  reader-inter 
est — and  deadlines — is  good  for 
the  pulpit.  And  now  the  Rever 
end  Vern  Swartsfager,  Curate 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Cathedral, 
Dallas,  Texas,  the  Padre  of  Kids 
World,  who  is  making  news  with 
his  work  for  boys  and  girls,  is 
chronicled  as  having  been  a 
newspaperman  for  20  years  be 
fore  being  ordained  an  Episco¬ 
pal  priest  seven  years  ago.  He 
was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  American,  a 
copyreader  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  -  Examiner,  assistant 
night  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Times,  golf  editor  for  the  Pitti- 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  and  so  on 
His  new  book,  “The  Bell 
Ringers,”  is  chiefly  interesting 
to  newspapermen  because  of 
the  author’s  newspaper  back 
ground.  It  is  the  story  ol 
Father  Swartsfager’s  work  with 
youth  in  Texas  and  of  his 
dream  for  a  boys’  and  girls' 
luxurious  hostel  with  air-con¬ 
ditioned  rooms,  baseball  dia 
mond  on  the  grounds,  pent 
house  basketball  court  on  the 
roof,  and  teen-age  newspaper 
with  correspondents  covering 
youngsters’  activities  all  over 
the  country. 
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OIL  NEWSLETTER 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 


NUMBER 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


Plans  have  been  announced  for  a  nation-wide  Oil  Progress  Day 
on  October  14.  Individual  oil  companies  all  over  the  nation  will 
report  the  progress  they've  made  —  in  a  mighty  demonstration  of 
the  benefits  Americans  accrue  from  the  oil  industry. 


Oil  Progress  Day  will  serve  as  a  means  of  directing  public  attention 
to  the  many  accomplishments  in  this  field  of  industry. . .the  scientific 
advancements  that  are  contributing  major  improvements  to  the  Americein 
way  of  life... and  how  the  constant  rivalry  among  competing  oil  companies 
has  resulted  in  better  living,  greater  convenience  and  more  comfort  for 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  as  well  as  new  records  in  production  and  supply. 


For  instance,  the  oil  industry  can  point  to  the  fact  that  has  kept 
up  with  unprecedented  demand.  America's  34,000  individual  oil  companies 
are  currently  supplying  almost  250  million  gallons  of  oil  products  daily* 


With  more  cars  and  trucks,  more  oil  burners  and  farm  tractors 
in  use  —  and  with  the  nation's  industrial  and  military  machines 
usin'?  increased  amounts  of  petroleum  —  demand  for  oil  products  is 
far  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  But  by  expanding  the  facilities 
used  to  produce,  refine,  ‘transport  and  market  oil  products,  the 
industry  has  been  able  to  meet  this  demand.  Oil  Progress  Day  will 
see  this  dramatic  story  told  locally  by  oil  men  from  coast  to  coast* 


Interesting,  too,  is  the  xinusual  opportunity  Oil  Progress  Day 
will  present  newspaper  advertising  departments  for  securing  additional 
lineage.  For  the  industry  is  urging  every  oil  company  in  the  nation 
to  use  local  newspapers  to  carry  the  story  of  their  progress  to  the 
people  of  their  locality. 

Free  mats  of  specially  written  ads  will  be  available  to  every 
individual  oil  company  and  retail  outlet  through  Oil  Industry 
Information  Committee  offices  at  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati* 
Dallas,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Tulsa. 

Representatives  of  newspapers  are  invited  to  call  upon  these 
offices  for  aid  in  soliciting  advertising  from  oil  companies  in 
their  area  on  Oil  Progress  Day* 
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Soviets  Vague 
On  Arrest 
Of  U.P.  Man 

Oyer  the  door  of  a  Russian 
jail  in  the  Soviet  sector  of  Ber¬ 
lin  is  a  sign,  which  reads,  “This 
pigpen  is  good 
enough  for  Ger¬ 
mans.” 

Into  a  12  X  18 
cell  of  that  jail, 

Russian  police 
stuffed  John  J. 

Meehan,  United 
Press  staffer,  on 
the  night  of 
Aug.  28,  with 
little  explana¬ 
tion. 

Also  jailed 
with  Meehan 
were  three  Ger¬ 
man  companions;  two  news  re¬ 
porters  and  a  driver.  They  had 
been  covering  the  story  of  the 
Communist  demonstrations 
against  the  non -Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  Berlin  City  Hall. 
Russian  police  nabbed  them  just 
as  Meehan  was  returning  with 
the  details  of  the  civic  disorder. 

The  other  reporters  were  Wer¬ 
ner  Stangenberg,  United  Press 
night  German  editor,  and  Ellen 
Lentz.  German  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

When  the  Russians  released 
them  15  hours  later,  they  also 
opened  the  gates  on  four  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  w'ho  had  not  made 
rollcall  lately. 

Meehan,  who  was  an  infantry 
officer  in  the  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  had  a  warning  two  days 
previously.  With  Jack  Chitham. 
Acme  photographer,  he  had 
stepped  into  the  Soviet  area  to 
ask  about  the  march  on  City 
Hall. 

"Get  out.  you  capitalists,”  the 
crowd  screamed.  ‘  This  is  not 
America.  This  is  the  Russian 
sector.  You  bombed  our  houses. 
Look  around  you.  You  killed 
our  women  and  children.  Now 
no  food  comes.  Get  out.” 

The  Americans  withdrew. 

Speaking  of  his  jail  stay,  Mee¬ 
han  said,  “The  wall  was  just 
as  unresponsive  as  the  Russians 
from  whom  I  tried  to  get  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  my  arrest.  ...  I 
didn't  get  any  explanation,  even 
when  I  finally  was  released.  .  .  . 
I  guess  it  must  have  been  my 
plaid  sports  jacket  that  did  it. 
Maybe,  I  looked  like  a  capital¬ 
ist.” 

An  interpreter  as'xed  Meehan, 
“Weren’t  you  told  why  you  were 
arrested  when  they  picked  you 
up?” 

When  Meehan  answered  nega¬ 
tively.  the  interpreter  said, 
“Isn’t  that  just  too  bad?” 

Earlier,  a  fishy-eyed  Russian 
officer  watched,  said  Meehan, 
while  a  sexy-looking  Russian 
woman  told  him  he  had  been 
arrested  for  being  "up  too  late.” 
■ 

A.  Newcombe  Dies 

Albert  Newcombe  of  New 
York,  recently  active  in  the  pa¬ 
per  industry,  died  Sept.  1  while 
traveling  in  New  England.  He 
was  co-founder  with  E.  L.  Kurth 
of  Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc., 
Lufkin.  Tex.,  and  was  treasurer 
and  a  director  of  the  firm. 


Athens  Papers  Say 
Reds  Killed  Polk 

The  conservative  Athens 
( Greece )  Embros  reported 
Sept.  2  that  the  mystery  of  the 
slaying  of  George  Polk,  CBS 
correspondent,  has  been  solved. 
The  paper  said  Communists 
killed  him. 

Polk  disappeared  May  9  from 
a  Salonika  hotel  where  he  had 
gone  to  try  to  set  up  an  inter¬ 
view  with  General  Markos  of 
rebel  Greek  forces.  His  body 
was  recovered  in  Salonika  Bay 
May  16.  He  was  bound,  hand 
and  foot,  and  shot. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Greek  pa¬ 
per,  datelined  Salonika,  said 
that  Constantin  RentLs  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice  George  Melas 
would  fiy  to  Salonika  and  they 
would  make  an  official  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  press  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

A  similar  dispatch  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  conservative 
Greek  paper,  Kathinerni. 

m 

Store  Clerks'  Strike 
Cuts  Ad  Linage 

V. \NcouvER,  Wash. —  The  loss 
of  eight  pages  of  advertising 
a  week  for  seven  weeks  was 
part  of  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  Columbian,  only  Van¬ 
couver  dally  newspaper,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  CIO  store  clerks’ 
strike  just  settled. 

The  strike  occurred  a  year  to 
the  month  from  the  Columbian's 
purchase  and  merger  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun,  briefly  own^ 
by  Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  Coos 
Bay,  Ore.  publisher. 

For  nearly  two  months  Van¬ 
couver  was  the  testing  ground 
in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  in  a  struggle  between  the 
clerks’  union  and  employers. 

The  union  called  a  strike 
when  the  employers  refused  to 
grant  a  20c  wage  increase. 
Picket  lines  were  thrown  around 
more  than  50  stores  in  the  town. 
All  except  one  of  the  stores  in¬ 
volved  stayed  open. 

■ 

Cobblers  Advised 
To  Advertise 

Dallas,  Tex. — Shoe  repairmen 
have  been  advised  to  look  to 
advertising  to  combat  a  decline 
in  volume  in  the  industry. 

W.  L.  Warden  of  Chicago,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Leather  and  Shoe  Finders 
Association,  told  a  convention 
of  the  Texas-Southwestern  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Shoetricians: 

“It’s  awfully  difficult  to  find 
a  bad  way  to  advertise.  The 
only  bad  thing  is  when  you  stop 
advertising. 

“Stick  with  it  and  you  will 
influence  the  kind  of  people  who 
buy  their  shoelaces  and  polish 
at  the  grocery  store.” 

■ 

Prize  for  Excellence 

The  Lakeville  Journal  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  general 
excellence  among  Connecticut 
weeklies  in  the  third  annual  bet¬ 
ter  newspapers  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Bennett  Fishier, 
chief  of  judges  and  publisher  of 
the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald 
News. 


Newspapers  Pay 
Top  Texas  Wages 

Austin,  Tex. — Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  workers  in  July  were 
listed  by  the  University  of 
Texas  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  as  the  state’s  highest- 
paid  group  in  "manufacturing 
industries.” 

They  earned  an  average  of 
$82.41  a  week,  an  increase  of 
22%  over  a  year  ago.  the  report 
said. _ 

Weller  Uses 
Sub's  'Lungs' 

Chicago — George  Weller,  who 
won  a  wartime  Pulitzer  prize  for 
his  story  about  a  submariner  per¬ 
forming  an  appendectomy  on  a 
stricken  mate  under  enemy  wa¬ 
ters,  last  week  fiashed  the  ac¬ 
count  of  another  submarine  feat 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for¬ 
eign  service  and  its  subscribing 
newspapers. 

This  time,  Weller  narrated  de¬ 
tails  of  a  unique  personal  adven¬ 
ture.  He  to.d  how  by  using  ar- 
tifical  lungs  devised  by  the  Navy 
he  had  survived  the  equivalent 
of  an  escape  up  through  100 
feet  of  water  from  a  submarine. 

In  making  the  test  escape, 
Weller  was  put  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  beginner's  course  with  a 
class  of  eight  men.  The  Navy 
staged  the  test  in  a  112-foot-high 
water-filled  tower. 

In  the  final  step  of  the  test, 
Weller  entered  the  vertical 
swimming  pool  at  the  bottom,  or 
ground  level,  and  the  lung  bore 
him  safely  in  two  minutes  up  100 
feet. 

B 

Coupons  and  Cards 
In  Presidential  Poll 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  in  Texas — 
Fort  Worth  Press,  Houston  Press 
and  El  Paso  Herald-Post — are 
conducting  a  statewide  postcard 
poll  in  the  presidential  race. 

Postcards  are  sent  to  addresses 
of  individuals  listed  in  tele¬ 
phone  directories. 

Also,  a  coupon  poll  is  being 
conducted,  based  on  preferences 
indicated  for  Truman,  Dewey, 
Thurmond  or  Wallace  by  read¬ 
ers  sending  in  ballots  printed  in 
the  three  newspapers.  Results 
are  published  daily. 

B 

Ad  Bureau  Meeting 

San  Francisco — Annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  will  take  place  here 
Oct.  22.  P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  is 
president. 
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Dailies  Support  I 
12  Scholarships  f 
In  Pennsylvania  i 

State  College,  Pa — Twelve  ' 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspapen 
cooperated  with  PennsylvanU 
State  College  in  sponsoring 
scholarships  which  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  attendance  of  many 
teachers  in  summer  school  here 
this  year.  The  project  was  ’ 
started  last  Fall,  the  teachers  be¬ 
ing  selected  by  community  com-  | 
mittees  headed  by  the  various 
County  Superintendents  of 
Schools. 

Newspapers  paid  the  teachers’ 
transportation,  room,  board  and 
books  while  the  college  paid  tui¬ 
tion,  laboratory  fees,  health  ser¬ 
vice  and  other  items.  Costs  to 
the  newspapers  ranged  from 
$100  to  $150  each. 

Participating  in  the  movement 
were  the  Altoona  Mirror,  Butler 
Eagle,  Chester  Times,  Harris- 
burgh  Patriot  -  Evening  News, 
Johnstown  Tribune,  Lewistown 
Sentinel,  McKeesport  Daily 
News,  New  Castle  News,  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald.  Sharon  Her¬ 
ald,  Washington  Reporter  and 
Centre  Daily  Times. 

All  the  papers  carried  news 
stories  on  the  competition  for 
the  scholarships  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  used  pictures  of  the 
teachers  after  they  arrived  on 
the  campus.  The  Norristown 
Times  Herald  sent  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  who  spent  three  days 
following  their  candidate 
through  classroom  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  The  paper  pub¬ 
lished  a  page  feature  of  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

■ 

Pennsylvania  Week 
Editorial  Awards 

Philadelphia  —  Editorial  writ¬ 
ers  on  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
have  an  opportunity  to  collect 
$700  in  cash  prizes  being  offered 
for  the  best  editorials  in  support 
of  Pennsylvania  Week.  Winners 
will  be  selected  from  editorials 
appearing  between  Sept.  10  and 
Oct.  3. 

Two  sets  of  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded — one  for  dailies,  the 
other  for  weeklies.  Each  set 
consists  of  $200  first  prize,  $100 
second  prize  and  $50  third  prize. 

insist 
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REPLACEMENT  PARTS 
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Seven-Column  Page 

TO  the  Editor:  I  am  curious  to 

know  if  there  are  any  news¬ 
papers  using  a  seven-column  for¬ 
mat  on  Page  One  of  their  daily 
or  Sunday  editions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Aug.  26, 
and  is  self-explanatory: 

"ITiree  years  ago  the  Enquirer 
set  about  to  improve  the  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  of  out¬ 
standing  pages  in  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Enquirer.  Some  news¬ 
paper  folk  and  typographers 
like  to  call  it  modernizing  by 
leaving  out  column  rules,  but  we 
preferred  to  classify  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  streamlining. 

“Well,  August  20,  1948,  the  ex¬ 
periment  had  progressed  to 
where  10  pages  had  been 
streamlined,  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  daily’s  final  editions 
in  seven  columns  instead  of 
eight. 

“Two  years  ago  page  one 
of  the  Sunday  Enquirer  had 
been  transposed  into  seven  col¬ 
umns,  and  reader  acceptance  of 
this  change  encouraged  editors 
to  continue  the  experiment.  To¬ 
day  (if  we  are  wrong  we  wish 
any  editor  reading  this  editorial 
to  correct  us)  we  believe  the 
Enquirer  is  the  only  major 
newspaper  in  the  country  pre¬ 
senting  a  seven-column  page 
one. 

“We  started  the  changeover 
.August  8,  1945,  when  we  stream¬ 


lined  the  daily  and  Sunday  ed¬ 
itorial  pages. 

On  April  22,  1947,  the  daily 
women’s  page  one  was  changed 
to  seven  columns,  and  only  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago  the  daily  page 
one  ( which,  incidentally,  39 
years  ago  the  Enquirer  changed 
from  nine  columns  to  eight  col¬ 
umns)  became  standard  seven 
columns  with  elimination  of  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  a  pica  of  white 
space  separating  one  column  of 
type  set  20  picas  and  the  six 
other  columns  being  set  in  reg¬ 
ular  12-pica  measure.” 

E.  M.  Boyd, 

Managing  Editor, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

Texas  Poll 

TO  the  Editor:  We  note  in  your 

issue  of  Aug.  7,  Page  9,  you 
report  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  dropped  the  Texas  Poll,  our 
statewide  opinion  survey,  be¬ 
cause  our  election  forecasts  fail¬ 
ed  to  coincide  with  the  returns. 

Your  readers  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  also  that  of 
the  26  Texas  newspapers  that 
sponsor  the  Poll  the  Dallas  News 
was  the  only  one  that  dropped 
it. 

The  News’  action  was  based 
finally  on  the  fact  that  we 
missed  Congressman  Johnson’s 
percentage  by  7.7  points — but  in 
the  same  survey  we  called  Gov¬ 
ernor"  Stevenson’s  percentage 
within  0.4  points.  This  so- 


called  “inaccuracy”  has  been 
exceeded  several  times  even  by 
the  Gallup  Poll.  And  we  have 
statistical  proof  for  anyone  to 
see  that  the  “error”  was  caused 
by  shifts  of  voters  after  we  took 
the  sampling,  not  through  poor 
sampling  technique. 

Even  the  News  admitted  there 
were  reasons  for  the  deviation, 
as  you  can  check  by  reading 
their  entire  editorial. 

Joe  Beldon,  Director 
The  Texas  Poll, 

Austin,  Tex. 

■ 

Court  Secrecy'  Hit 

Providence.  R.  I. — Judge  John 
P.  Hartigan.  federal  jurist  for 
the  Rhode  Island  area,  says  “too 
much  secrecy”  is  involved  “in 
the  handling  of  juvenile  offenses 
today.” 

He  was  referring  to  juvenile 
cases  in  Rhode  Island,  from 
plain  delinquency  to  murder, 
under  which  a  blanket  of  secre¬ 
cy  is  clamped  unless  the  State 
Juvenile  court  sees  fit  to  release 
the  individual  case  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  district  court. 

The  Rhode  Island  Juvenile 
Court  may  take  jurisdiction  in 
the  cases  of  all  children  up  to 
the  age  of  18.  whether  the  of 
fense  is  a  misdemeanor  or  a 
felony,  and  in  the  cases  of  adults 
in  matters  such  as  cruelty  to  or 
neglect  to  children. 

Since  its  inception,  the  juve¬ 
nile  court  in  Rhode  Island  has 
had  a  policy  of  not  making  pub¬ 
lic  its  disposition  of  cases.  Also, 
the  public  is  barred  by  the  state 
act  creating  the  court  from  at¬ 
tending  the  court’s  hearings  or 
inspecting  its  records. 


R.  Johnson  Elected 
By  Football  Writers 

Chicago  —  Raymond  Johnson, 
sports  editor  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean,  was  named 
1948-49  president  of  the  Football 
Writers  Association  of  America, 
last  week.  He  succeeds  Bill 
Leiser.  of  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Hal  Middlesworth  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
moved  into  the  first  vicepresi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  Johnson,  and 
H.  G.  Salsinger  of  the  Detroit 
News  was  elected  second  vice- 
president. 

New  board  members  are  Zipp 
Newman.  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  Rube  Samuelson.  Paso- 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-Netcs:  Bill 
Sansing.  University  of  Texas; 
Rob  Busby,  Kansas  City  Star; 
A1  Warden.  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner;  Pat  I^r- 
mon.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Roval  Brougham.  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer;  Chet 
Smith.  Pittsburgh  Press;  Grant- 
land  Rice.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance;  Smith 
Barrier,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

News.  . 

Bert  McCrane.  Dcs  Moines 
(la.)  Register,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  sev¬ 
enth  year. 

The  writers  approved  a  new 
tvpe  of  football  lineup  for  pub¬ 
lishing  purposes.  Listing  the 
offensive  lineup  as  given  by 
the  coaches  as  the  starting  line¬ 
up.  The  complete  lineup  will 
include  listing  of  all  players 
under  their  positions,  instead  of 
separate  listing  for  substitutes. 


FOR  RELEASE  Monday.  September  20.  1948; 
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Dictated  by  the  No.  2  Nazi 
in  His  Last  Months  of  Life 

At  last — the  confessions  and  predictions  of  the  man  who, 
with  Hitler  and  Goebbels,  plunged  the  world  into  war. 
In  his  otvn  words  to  his  defense  lawyer  in  Nuremberg 
prison.  Twelve  daily  articles — 1500  words  each. 

Exclusive!  Goering  Reveals:  Why  the  Luftwaffe 
failed — why  he  broke  with  Hitler — why  England  wasn’t 
invaded — and  an  amazing  forecast  of  World  War  III. 
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Yeadon  Translates 
Paul  Bunyan  Legend 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 


CATE,  strip  and  Sunday  page,  be-  „  daughter  illustrated  a 

ginning  Oct.  11.  First  subscrib-  Bunyan  lecture  at  school  with  Yeadon 

ers  are  dailies  in  the  Bunyan  drawings  and  re- 

rniintrv _ Miphicran  opened  his  eyes  to  the  possibili-  the  scales  are  adequate — at  265 

j  ■  u  n  o-  u  Mighty  Bunyan.  pounds,  looks  somewhat  like  the 

Handy  with  Pen  or  Pickeroon  He  started  drawing  again.  His  Bunyan  he  draws — with  certain 
Yeadon,  himself  a  lumberjack,  attorneys  said  he  could  never  special  exceptions.  He  has 
spins  out  the  gargantuan  legend  get  a  trade  mark  because  Bun-  summed  the  waist  of  the  Bun- 
with  a  veracity  that  appeals  to  yan  was  a  legendary  figure.  But  yan  character  for  the  benefit  of 
lumbermen,  for  he  knows  the  after  the  panel  ran  in  series  for  his  female  readers,  and  the  face 
tricks  of  pickeroon  and  broad-  a  year  in  40-odd  papers,  he  got  is  a  combination  of  the  fatherli- 
axe.  He  is  nearly  as  adapt  with  the  trade  mark  and  Bell  Syndi-  ness  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  rude 
the  canthook  as  with  pen  and  cate  got  the  material.  beauty  of  Gary  Cooper, 

brush.  To  Dot  Yeadon,  his  wife,  he  How  does  a  cartoonist  get 

A  love  of  drawing,  first  ful-  owes  something  for  his  start,  anything  so  gigantic  as  Paul 
filled  with  strips  of  charcoal  Yeadon  had  earned  his  living  Bunyan  on  paper?  It’s  easy.  In 
from  burnt  stumps,  won  him  his  for  several  years  as  a  sign  paint-  the  Yeadon  concept,  Bunyan  is 
first  cartoon  publication  at  the  er.  Mrs.  Yeadon  led  with  her  not  an  exaggeration.  He’s  mere- 
age  of  11  in  St.  Ignace  newspa-  chin.  She  ran  the  Yeadon  Sign  ly  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
pers.  He  amazed  lumberjacks.  Shop  and  told  her  husband  to  Clyde  Yeadon,  who  rides  Bun- 
and  took  a  place  among  them  as  go  ahead  with  his  dream.  yan’s  shoulders  with  ease,  and, 

mascot  by  illustrating  their  sto-  “This,”  she  told  him,  “is  what  of  course,  the  Bunyan  original 
ries  as  they  told  them.  you’ve  always  wanted.  From  babble-talk  is  oomph-phang 

But  there  were  rude  shocks  in  now  on  I’ll  take  over  the  sign  translated  for  the  reader’s  edifi- 
store  for  him  before  The  Mighty  shop.  You’ll  just  draw.”  cation. 

Bunyan  took  life  on  the  pages  The  way  was  not  to  be  easy,  „ 
of  daily  newspapers.  however.  Mostly,  his  drawings  Wotes 

At  16  he  took  a  job  in  the  gathered  dust  in  his  Iron  Moun-  “Poi 
slab-wood  yard  and  put  his  first  tain  workshop,  where  he  pro-  400-50( 
earnings  into  a  correspondence  duces  the  polished  continuity  of  parliai 
course  in  cartooning.  today.  Gener. 

Opportunity  knock^  early—  Followed  Hodad  Tracks 

he  thought  A  Fond  du  Lac,  „  j  wi-  •*  o  u  - 

Wis.,  candy  company  offered  a  ne^ed  publicity.  So  he, 

$200  prize  for  the  best  cartoon  discovered  the  Paul  Bunyan  ^ 

He  tucked  his  drawings  under  was  found  in  Iron 

his  arm  and  went  to  the  candy  Mountain  after  weeks  of  search.  H 
company  to  collect  the  prize.  S^me  upon  it  by  H 

.  ,  following  hodad  tracks  into  a 

He  Lost  Face  cave.  It  required  45  lumberjacks 

The  company  accepted  a  num-  and  boom  and  tackle  to  open  the 
ber  of  the  drawings,  and  Yeadon  cover.  Disappointment  was  su- 
went  home  to  wait  for  his  prize,  preme.  The  diary  was  written  | 

It  came  about  a  month  later  in  in  oomph-phang,  a  sort  of  baby 
the  mail — a  check  for  one  dollar,  babble. 


A  NOTE 


Author  Shoils  John 
Doly,  just  post  hor 
own  tnns  .  .  .  o  pro- 
fossionol  writor  sinco 
olovon  .  .  .  hos  ■  ro- 
frotbingly  sonsiblo  ot- 
titudo  obout  odoloscont 
ontics  .  .  .  doos  on 
bonost  job  of  roporting 
tbo  doings  of  yoor  most 
importont  roodors. 


on  the  future  of  your  newspoper 

Cultivate  tomorrow’s  read¬ 
ers  TODAY,  by  running  a 
feature  that’s  made-to-order 
for  the  up-and-coming  gen¬ 
eration. 

"On  the  Solid  Side"  is  a 
veritable  encyclopedia  of 
growing  up  .  .  .  tells  your 
teen-agers  how  to  spend 
Saturday,  what  it’s  like  to 
have  lunch  with  Peter  Law- 
ford,  and  sets  ’em  straight 
on  a  thousand  and  one  in¬ 
timate  problems  of  every¬ 
day  personal  life. 

See  sample  proofs  now. 
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spy  Tale  Brings 
Mild  Battle  On 
Press  'Protocol' 

Reporters  have  been  known  to 
battle  reporters,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  will  try  to  outdo  their 
rivals  on  a  big  story.  But  it  is 
rare  that  a  reporter  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  from  the  same  news¬ 
paper  both  determined  to  get 
the  same  story  first,  find  them¬ 
selves  at  war  with  each  other. 

It  happened  last  week  in  the 
crowded  lobby  of  Roosevelt  Hos¬ 
pital  in  New  York  as  one  of  the 
biggest  gatherings  of  newsmen 
fenced  for  the  first  crack  at  Mrs. 
Oksana  Stepanova  Kasenkina 
since  the  Soviet  schoolteacher 
made  international  headlines  by 
leaping  from  the  Russian  Consu¬ 
late. 

From  Same  Paper 

Principals  in  the  set-to  were 
A1  Ravenna,  New  York  World- 
Telegr  am  photographer,  and 
Murray  Davis,  W-T  reporter,  as¬ 
signed  to  get:  (A)  the  first  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mrs.  Kasenkina  in  her 
hospital  bed,  and  (B)  her  own 
story  of  her  leap  to  freedom. 

The  hospital  had  announced 
that  reporters  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  Mrs.  Kasenkina’s  room 
first— about  2 : 30  p.m. — a  f  t  e  r 
which  photographers  would  be 
allowed  to  take  pictures. 

Enter  Davis,  supported  by  fel¬ 
low  word-gatherers. 

Davis  explained  the  delicate 
operations  of  afternoon  papers 
to  Mrs.  Virginia  Muldoon  of  the 


hospital  staff  and  tentatively 
convinced  her  that  the  interview 
should  be  moved  up,  say  to  1:30. 

Enter  Ravenna,  armed  with 
camera. 

Ravenna  got  Mrs.  Muldoon’s 
ear.  With  a  fine  mixture  of 
charm  and  insistence,  he  con¬ 
vinced  her  that  the  afternoon 
papers  would  not  have  their  pic¬ 
ture  in  time  to  make  late  edi¬ 
tions  if  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
reporters  to  get  finished. 

Enter  Davis  again. 

With  Mrs.  Muldoon  standing 
between  them,  Davis  and  Ra¬ 
venna  tossed  words  at  each 
other  until  they  had  whipped  up 
a  lather. 

Davis,  who  towers  several 
inches  over  Ravenna,  finally 
yielded. 

Pool  Arranged 

Result  was  that  Ravenna  was 
chosen  to  take  pool  pictures  for 
the  afternoon  papers.  Art  Abfier 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  for  the 
morning  papers. 

But  that  isn’t  quite  all.  The 
popping  of  flash  bulbs — each 
photographer  shot  off  14 — so  un¬ 
nerved  Mrs.  Kasenkina  that  the 
interview  was  postponed  24 
hours,  leaving  the  reporters  ( not 
to  mention  newsreel,  television 
and  radio  people  also  on  the 
scene )  muttering. 

Three  reporters  were  chosen 
by  lot — one  from  New  York’s 
afternoon  dailies,  another  repre¬ 
senting  A.M.’s  and  one  wire 
serviceman. 

As  soon  as  they  had  talked 
with  the  fugitive  Russian  teach¬ 
er,  the  trio  briefed  the  20-odd 
other  newsmen  assigned  to  the 


story.  Alvin  Davis  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Post-Home  News,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune’s  Walter  Arm  and 
Martin  Rogart  of  AP  were  the 
interviewers. 

The  New  York  Times,  mean¬ 
while.  disclosed  that  Victor 
Kravchenko  was  the  intermedi¬ 
ary  who  took  Mikhail  Samarin, 
second  Russian  teacher  in  the 
case,  to  the  Times  office  for  a 
secret,  exclusive  interview. 
Kravchenko  quit  the  Russian 
Purchasing  Commission  here  in 
1944  and  later  wrote  the  best¬ 
selling  I  Chose  Freedom. 

■ 

Providence  Papers 
Fete  Staffs  at  Parties 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Sevellon 
Brown,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin,  was  the  main  speaker  at  two 
Journal-Bulletin  parties  held  in 
this  state  Aug.  29  by  groups 
from  the  two  papers. 

One  was  a  testimonial  ban¬ 
quet  in  a  downtown  Providence 
hotel  for  Walter  Everett,  who  is 
leaving  as  Bulletin  city  editor  to 
accept  a  public  relations  post 
with  Lever  Bros,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  other  was  the  an¬ 
nual  outing  and  clambake  of 
the  papers’  mailing  room  staffs, 
held  at  the  Modoc  Club  at  Lake- 
wood. 

Other  speakers  at  the  first  af¬ 
fair  were  William  C.  Ellis,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  and  Delmar 
A.  Milne  and  Michael  J.  Ogden, 
assistant  managing  editors,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin. 


Story  Tells  How 
Paper  Delayed 
'40  Gold  Rush 

San  Francisco  —  California’s 
1849  gold  rush  was  delayed  for 
months,  because  of  the  tactics  of 
an  early  publisher,  according  to 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club’s 
annual  publication  Scoop. 

The  inner  struggle  between 
Sam  Brannon,  newspaperman, 
and  Sam  Brannon,  businessman, 
was  terribly  one-sided.  Sam 
Brannon  newspaperman  lost,  re¬ 
ports  the  Scoop,  in  a  story  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Gold”  by  Ernest  Antrou- 
bus. 

Brannon,  founder  of  San 
Francisco’s  first  newspaper,  the 
California  Star,  laughed  down 
and  discredited  the  story  of  the 
gold  discovery  until  he  was  able 
to  stock  his  store  at  Sutter’s 
Creek.  Then  he  broke  the  news 
in  a  special  edition  released  first 
in  the  Midwest. 

The  Californian,  first  Califor¬ 
nia  newspaper,  which  had 
moved  to  San  Francisco  from 
Monterey,  reported  the  find  in 
March,  but  the  discovery  went 
unconfirmed  until  May  when 
Brannon  waved  gold  in  San 
Francisco  streets. 

Brannon  became  California’s 
first  millionaire.  Robert  Semple 
personally  joined  the  stampede. 
Scoop  adds. 

The  story  sparks  a  162-page  is¬ 
sue  edited  by  William  Flynn, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Scoop 
appeared  Aug.  28. 


Popularizing 


•  When  the  late  Fiorello  LaGuardia  was  mayor 
of  New  York  City,  he  sometimes  inveighed  against 
the  fast  tempo  of  Americans  and  sighed  for  the 
leisurely  pace  of  Europeans. 

“Oh,  for  the  beer  gardens  of  old  Vienna,  where 
one  could  sip  refreshing  beverages  while  listening 
to  Strauss  music,”  he  lamented. 

These  old  gardens  the  mayor  sighed  for  may 
not  be  back  in  any  appreciable  number,  but  some 
of  that  general  atmosphere  has  been  re-created  in 
many  cities.  This  is  in  the  form  of  “pop”  concerts 
— so  called  because  they  appeal  to  the  music- 
loving  masses  who  can  enjoy  fine  orchestras  and 
cool,  refreshing  beer  at  the  same  time. 

*‘Bach  and  Beer”  festivals 

For  many  large  cities,  the  “Bach  and  Beer”  festi¬ 
vals  have  become  seasonal  fixtures.  Now  other 


the  “Pop”  Concerts 


cities  are  taking  them  up.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  re¬ 
ported  that  its  Philharmonic  Orchestra’s  concert 
series  was  a  sellout  when  it  was  announced  that 
beer  and  music  would  be  dispensed  together.  A 
similar  story  came  from  Denver’s  famed  Elitch 
Gardens  about  its  first  “pop”  concert. 

Growing  American  tradition 

To  Europeans,  good  music  and  beer  have  been 
as  natural  a  combination  as  ham  and  eggs,  pork 
and  beans  or  liver  and  bacon.  For  both  music 
and  beer  are  media  for  relaxation. 

To  Americans  the  combination  is  fast  becoming 
a  new  tradition  in  the  art  of  gracious  living.  For 
a  couple  of  hours  they  are  able  to  recapture  the 
carefree  mood  of  the  Gay  Nineties,  when  beer 
gardens  and  soft  music  lent  an  enchantment  that 
is  rare  in  hurried  America  today. 
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Merger  Ends 
4- Year  Tussle 
In  Indianapolis 

By  Russell  E.  Campbell 

Indianapolis.  Ind. — For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  re¬ 
port  had  been  periodically 
spread  that  the  News  was  taking 
over  and  the  Star  was  headed 
for  oblivion.  Hoosier  newspaper, 
political  and  business  circles 
were  somewhat  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  long-powerful  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  carried  an  an¬ 
nouncement  on  its  front  page 
Aug.  30  that  it  was  merging 
with  the  Star.  It  marked  the 
climax  of  a  four-year  newspaper 
scrap,  started  when  Pulliam 
bought  the  Star. 

A  high  point  of  the  scrap  was 
a  libel  suit  filed  against  the  Star 
by  Joseph  J.  Daniels,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Indianapolis  attorney  and 
husband  of  Richard  Fairbanks' 
widow.  The  suit  was  based  on 
statements  made  by  the  Star  in 
an  editorial  lambasting  Daniels’ 
activities  in  the  Republican 
Party.  It  finally  was  settled 
through  an  editorial  retraction. 

Both  newspapers  are  avowed¬ 
ly  Republican,  but  have  been 
constantly  at  loggerheads  in  Re¬ 
publican  affairs.  This  in  itself 
brought  about  some  interesting 
swapping  of  coats.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Jenner  sued  the  Star  while 
running  for  office  in  1946. 

The  Star  had  quoted  accusa¬ 
tions  that  Jenner  was  linked 
with  liquor  interests.  This  also 
was  settled  out  of  court  when 
Republican  politicians  squared 
off  this  summer,  with  Gov.  Ralph 
Gates,  perennial  target  of  the 
Star,  trying  to  stop  Senator 
Jenner's  drive  for  nomination  as 
governor.  The  Star  was  in  Jen¬ 
ner's  corner. 

The  News,  consistent  with  its 
support  of  the  governor 
throughout  his  political  career, 
stood  by  him  and  achieved  a 
compromise  victory.  Jenner  lost 
to  Hobart  Creighton.  The  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association 
was  a  factor  in  the  fight,  con¬ 
tending  that  Jenner  should  serve 
out  his  term  as  senator. 

Pulliam  startled  politicians  of 
both  parties  shortly  after  he 
took  over  the  Star.  In  the  easy¬ 
going  days  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  things  would 
have  to  get  pretty  bad  before 
the  Star  wou'd  say  anything  un¬ 
kind  about  the  Republicans.  But, 
Pulliam  began  swinging. 

Both  the  Star  and  News  took 
on  a  new  look  inside  their  plants 
shortly  after  Pulliam  bought  the 
Star.  Pursuing  his  conviction 
that  modern,  artistic  surround¬ 
ings  are  good  for  business  and 
good  for  employe  relations,  he 
completely  refurbished  the  Star 
interior.  The  News  did  also. 

■ 

Canhom  to  Speak 

Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  will 
address  the  National  Conference 
of  Professions,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Physicans  Committee, 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago, 
at  a  dinner  meeting  Sept.  6. 


Indianapolis 

continued  from  pag  5 

tona  Beach  and  Orlando,  Fla., 
and  organized  Oklahoma  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  owned  and 
operated  seven  dailies  west  of 
Oklahoma  City  from  1929  to 
1940. 

Since  taking  over  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  Pulliam  has  meticu¬ 
lously  operated  his  radio  station 
and  newspaper  separate. y  and 
completely  independent  of  each 
other.  An  admirer  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  he  has  sought  to 
make  its  Indianapolis  namesake 
equally  famous  and  has  in¬ 
creased  the  circulations  of  both 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Stai 
considerably  during  the  past  four 
four  years.  Latest  published  fig¬ 
ures  show  a  circulation  of  173,- 
895  daily  and  220,739  Sunday 
for  the  Star.  The  News  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  174,080. 

Expresses  Star  Creed 

In  an  interview  with  E&P  four 
years  ago,  Pulliam  expressed  his 
publishing  philosophy  by  repeat¬ 
ing  the  Star’s  creed,  which  he 
announced  when  he  bought  the 
Star: 

"A  newspaper  is  a  human  in¬ 
stitution  and  as  such  is  subject 
to  all  the  ills  and  fortunes  to 
which  man  is  heir.  It  is  not  like 
other  business  chattels  that  can 
be  bought  and  sold  in  cold  bar¬ 
ter.  It  takes  a  heart-hold  and  a 
spiritual  grip  on  the  men  and 
women  who  produce  it  day  by 
day.  It  becomes  a  part  of  their 
very  existence.  The  opportunity 
it  affords  for  gratifying  work 
keeps  them  in  journalism  when 
other  fields  offer  more  lucrative 
compensation. 

“The  first  duty  of  citizenship 
is  service  to  one’s  community, 
and  the  Star  tries  to  be  a  good 
citizen.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  common  sense,  common 
honesty  and  common  decency. 

At  that  time  the  publisher 
summed  up  his  hopes  for  the 
Star  with  the  comment:  "Well. 
I  think  it  is  to  publish  the  best 
damned  newspaper  the  Star  can 
get  out.” 

■ 

Video  Presentation 
Shows  Phony  Currency 

Philadelphia  —  You  cannot 
photograph  or  film  United  States 
currency,  unless  you  want  to 
run  the  risk  of  heavy  fine  or  a 
term  in  federal  prison.  But 
television  has  turned  the  trick 
here. 

Within  recent  weeks  a  flood  of 
bogus  $10  bills  has  been  report¬ 
ed  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
with  Philadelphia  a  flourishing 
center  of  the  counterfeiters’  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  newspapers  have 
printed  detailed  word  accounts 
of  differences  between  true  and 
fal.ce  bills. 

The  news  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  station 
WCAU  went  the  daily  press  a 
long  step  further.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  with  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  to  show  bogus 
bills  alongside  an  authentic  one. 

As  a  television  feature  the 
stunt  worked  well.  A  Secret 
Service  agent  went  before  the 
camera  and  pointed  out  the 
flaws  in  the  phony  bills — legally. 


Employes  Buy 
Newspaper 
In  Ontario 

Employes  of  the  North  Bay 
(Ont. )  Nugget,  have  bought  the 
newspaper  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  publisher  W.  E.  Mason, 
for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

The  employe-owned  company 
will  be  known  as  the  North  Bay 
Publishing  Co.,  and  will  be  cap¬ 
italized  at  $350,000.  A  two- 
story  publishing  plant  is  to  be 
built. 

Purchase  of  the  paper  by  the 
employes  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mason.  Directors  of  the 
paper  are  J.  F.  Grainger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher;  C.  M.  Fell- 
man.  vicepresident  and  manag¬ 
ing  director;  J.  A.  Beatty,  vice- 
president  and  plant  manager; 
J.  B.  Jessup,  director  and  news 
editor;  G.  W.  Justice,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  paper  was  started  as  the 
Cobalt  Nugget  in  1906,  was 
bought  by  Mason  in  1922,  and 
became  a  daily  in  1941. 

«  •  « 

Sale  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.) 
Bee  to  U.S.  Congressman  Alfred 
J.  Elliott  by  F.  D.  Allen,  who 
founded  the  paper  10  years  ago, 
was  announced  this  week. 

•  •  • 

Coleman,  Tex _ Wendell  Bedi- 

chek,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Coleman  Democrat-Voice. 
has  announced  sale  of  the  paper 
to  W.  J.  Bacon  and  Dick  Reavis 
of  Sayre,  Okla.  Bedichek,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  will 
join  the  faculty  of  Abilene 
Christian  College  as  head  of  the 
department  of  public  relations. 

•  «  • 

Wortham,  Tex. — Sale  of  the 
Wortham  Journal  by  Ed  Satter- 
white  and  his  brother.  Lee,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaoer  49  years, 
was  made  to  John  Richardson  of 
Waco  and  formerly  of  Wortham. 
•  •  • 

A.  K.  McGill  has  announced 
his  retirement  as  a  Georgia  ed¬ 
itor  and  has  sold  the  Sylvester 
( Ga. )  Local,  weekly  paper,  to 
C.  D.  Hollingsworth,  Jr.,  of  Syl- 
vania.  Ga.  The  new  editor  is 
a  graduate  of  Emory  University 
and  has  .served  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Savannah  ( Ga. )  Press  and  as 
a.ssociate  editor  on  the  Seneca 
(S.  C.)  Journal. 


LIBEL 

lavoiioR  of  Privacy 
Violation  of  Copyright 
Plaglariim 
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faettva,  inaipanilva.  Writa  for 
dataili  and  quotationt. 

Employers  Relnsuronee 
Corporation 
Insoraiico  Exchango  lldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Rockford,  Ill. — Curt  West  and 
John  E.  Wingle,  veteran  mid¬ 
west  newspaperman  who  in 
May,  1947,  founded  the  weekly, 
Loves  Park  Post  when  that  su¬ 
burban  area  voted  to  incor 
porate,  have  purchased  from 
Mrs.  George  Hoffman  the  16- 
year-old  Bureau  County  Demo¬ 
crat  at  Spring  Valley,  Ill.  Both 
the  Post  and  the  Democrat  will 
be  published  in  the  latter’s 
plant. 

West  was  for  20  years  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  news  staff. 

Wingle  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette  for  about  20  years, 
after  which  he  was  a  member 
of  the  circulation  staffs  of  both 
the  Chicago-American  and  the 
the  Chicago  Herald- American 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

*  •  * 

SOMERSWORTH,  N.  H.  —  The 

Somersworth  Free  Press,  a 
weekly,  has  been  bought  by  Vin¬ 
cent  R-  Dahlfred  of  Durham, 
and  Theodore  Coolidge  of  New¬ 
market. 

*  •  • 

Gary,  Ind.  —  Harold  A.  Van 
Dusen,  former  Gary  newspaper 
man  and  publicist,  has  purchased 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Bovey, 
Minn.  For  eight  years  Van 
Dusen  was  a  copyreader  and 
telegraph  editor  for  the  Gary 
Post  Tribune. 

♦  •  • 

Lester  E.  Lafferty,  publisher 
of  the  San  Carlos  (Calif.)  En 
quirer  announced  sale  of  the 
semiweekly  San  Francisco  Pen¬ 
insula  newspaper  to  Wilbur  A. 
Bishop,  business  manager. 

■ 

Mattress  Ads  Back 
At  Pre'war  Peak 

Mattress  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  is  “back  in  the  big  time” 
and  approaching  the  all-time 
record  levels  of  pre-war  years, 
John  Giesen,  director.  Retail 
Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
announced. 

He  based  his  statement  on  a 
measurement  of  retail  newspa¬ 
per  mattress  advertising  during 
an  11-year  period  from  1937- 
1947.  "rhe  study  was  conducted 
by  George  Neustadt,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City. 

Giesen  said,  “With  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  1937  and  1938,  mattress 
advertising  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1948  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  levels  ever  recorded.” 
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i  WILLIAM  E.  BETTS,  JR.,  31, 
with  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  since 
1946,  Aug.  24.  He  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  in  1939. 

Franklin  Booth,  74.  artist  and 
illustrator,  in  New  York.  Aug. 

I  25  He  began  on  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  ( Ind. )  Star,  and  had  his 
work  published  in  Indianapolis 
flews  and  the  Frank  A.  Munsey 
publications.  He  illustrated  for 
ladies  Home  Journal,  Colliers 
and  other  magazines. 

John  Devereux  Burrow,  43. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Fair- 
field  (Conn.)  News,  Aug.  23.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  News  last  year, 
Barrow  was  with  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Daily  News. 

William  Benton  Chase,  76, 
for  20  years  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  and  for  nearly 
20  years  the  music  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  at  Whitefield, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  25.  He  was  retired. 

Warren  C.  Daggett,  80,  re¬ 
tired  reporter  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Aug.  22.  He  was  with 
the  Globe  25  years,  and  served 
also  on  the  Boston  Post,  the  Her¬ 
ald,  the  American  and  old  Eve¬ 
ning  American. 

Ray  M.  Dickinson,  69,  one  of 
the  four  original  organizers  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  in  Oklahoma  City,  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  Calif.,  Aug.  17. 

Ralph  Faulkner,  58,  former 
newspaper  cartoonist,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  Aug.  21.  He 
aorked  first  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  later  spent  several 
years  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Ledger.  He  also  worked  on  the 
old  Washington  Times. 

J.  Walter  Fox,  63.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Aug.  23.  He  was  with 
the  Bulletin  37  years,  and  had 
previously  worked  for  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Evening  Times. 

George  A.  E.  Healey,  73,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Gazette, 
Aug.  21,  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  He 
was  several  years  with  the 
Hamilton  Evening  Review,  later 
going  to  the  Gazette  for  20 
years,  and  more  latterly  was 
with  Canadian  papers. 

William  D.  McMillan,  47, 
sports  editor  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  for  more 
than  20  years.  Aug.  27.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  Sally 
League  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Joseph  V.  Madigan,  45,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  News  and  a  member 
of  the  Plain  Dealer  board,  Aug. 
n.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
file  Ohio  Circulation  Managers 
Aaociation  and  a  director  of  In- 
Ivnational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association. 

Mrs.  Florence  Brooks  Ma- 
loifE,  90,  poet,  artist,  author,  and 
Mwspaper  woman,  at  San  Jose, 
Oilif.,  Aug.  24.  She  began  on 
Ibe  old  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Repub- 
fcan,  then  edited  by  her  father. 
She  recently  completed  “Lydian 
Chptive." 
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Glenn  O.  Sherwood,  46,  sports 
editor  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  for  24  years,  recently. 

Gilman  P.  Smith,  83,  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  old  Boston  Journal,  the 
Amesbury  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Newburyport  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  at  South  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  27. 

Ida  M.  Stewart,  74,  for  many 
years  assistant  to  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  Wentworth  Stewart,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Concord 
(Mass.)  Journal,  Aug.  21. 

Marshall  G.  Taylor,  59,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y. )  News,  and 
former  citv  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier,  of  the  Buffalo 
Enquirer,  and  the  Buffalo  Daily 
Star.  He  was  also  on  the  Buffalo 
Times  and  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  He  left  Buffalo  to  work 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

Al  H.  Wilkinson,  58,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  racing 
publications,  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Aug.  29.  He  published  the 
Georgia  Press,  a  weekly  in  sub¬ 
urban  Atlanta.  His  father,  E.  H. 
Wilkinson,  was  with  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  for  37 
years. 

H.  N.  Rickey, 
Noted  Scripps 
Editor,  Dies 

Winter  Park,  Fla. — Harry  N. 
Rickey,  77,  former  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Scripps-McRae  (now 
Scripps-Howard)  newspapers, 
died  here  Aug.  26. 

Rickey  was  not  born  in  a 
newspaper  shop  but  he  went  to 
work  there  at  the  age  of  6,  was 
an  office  boy  on  E.  W.  Scripps’ 
Cleveland  (O. )  Press,  became 
the  youngest  editor  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  at  29,  and  headed 
the  Scripps  papers  as  editor  at 
35. 

Rickey  also  was  an  original 
trustee  of  both  United  Press  and 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation.  serving  for  several  years 
as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  NEA. 

After  a  World  War  I  assign¬ 
ment  as  Manager  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Rickey  returned  to  Scripps- 
McRae  as  chief  editorial  adviser. 
He  retired  in  1930.  and  moved  to 
Winter  Park  in  1942. 

■  I 

Ira  F.  Lewis,  Head 
Of  Negro  Paper,  Dies 

Ira  F.  Lewis,  64,  since  1940 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Courier  and  before  that  its  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  many  years, 
died  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  28. 

Lewis  became  associated  with 
the  Courier  in  1914.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  Negro  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 

■ 

Plaque  for  Derks 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  Offi¬ 
cial  presentation  of  a  plaque 
honoring  the  memory  of  J.  C. 
Derks,  for  many  years  sports 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
to  city  officials  was  made  at 
Derks  stadium  field. 

'  September  4,  1948 


Your  Line-Cast 
Machine  Composition 


^  ^  REG  U  S.  PAT  OFF 


KEYBOARD* 

You've  read  of— and  heard  of— this  Keyboard  which  has  proven 
itself  as  standard  equipment,  and  as  service  to  publishers  and 
printers  all  over  the  country.  Here  is  why  it  ia  of  service,  why  it 
should  be  standard  equipment  for  you:  , 

The  Kellogg  Type.O-Writer  makes  line-cast  machine  compo¬ 
sition  as  easy  as  typewriting.  It  employs  the  itandard  typtwrittr 
key  arrangement.  It  reduces  the  number  of  keys  the  operator  must 
use  from  90  to  44.  Not  only  that,  its  more  efficient  key  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  complete  freedom  and  ease  in  the  use  of  holh  hands 
across  the  entire  keyboard  — alphabet,  figures  and  symbols,  lower 
case,  caps  and  small  caps. 

The  Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  mounts  on  any  line  casting 
machine  in  less  than  60  seconds.  Only  two  slight  adiustments  are 
made  when  initiatly  installing  the  ktyboard.  After  that,  it  may  be 
mounted  and  removed  instantly.  Portable,  light-weight,  the 
Type-O- Writer  operates  on  standard  AC  current,  or  DC  with  an 
inverter.  Why  not  write  taday  for  full  information  ? 

•FULLY  COVERED  BY  U.  S.  PATENTS 

Sea  tha  Kallogg  TYPE-O-WRITER  Keyboard  at  tha  &2nd  Annual  Convention  of 
‘ha  Printing  Industry  of  America  Oct.  20-23,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

6650  South  Cicero  Avenue  Chicago  38,  Illinois 
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Hurricane  Has  Hansen 
Praying  24  Minutes 

By  James  L  CoUings 


“I  SPENT  25  minutes  near  the 

center,”  Hansen  recalled  later. 
"And  I  must  have  spent  24  of 
them  praying.” 

That’s  how  Chris  Hansen,  INP 
photographer,  capsules  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  blistery-blas- 
tery-blustery  hurricane  that 
ripped  along  the  southeast  coast 
of  the  U.S.  last  week. 

The  young  staffer,  who  oper¬ 
ates  out  of  Miami,  Fla.,  flew 
right  into  the  center  of  the 
storm  for  pictures  and  a  story 
of  Fury,  Unlimited,  at  work. 

25  Long  Minutes 

He  was  aboard  one  of  the 
Navy’s  four-engine  patrol  bomb¬ 
ers.  The  Plane,  equipped  with 
instruments  to  plot  the  course, 
speed  and  force  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  took  off  from  Miami’s 
naval  air  station. 

Hansen  spent  those  25  very 
long  minutes  near  the  vortex  of 
the  hurricane,  shakily  taking  his 
pictures  of  the  thunderheads 
blowing  themselves  out.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  aerographer  plotted 
the  storm  center  with  radar  and 
clocked  the  winds  at  115  m.p.h. 

The  plane  bobbed  around  like 
a  bottle  on  30-foot  waves. 

“We  bounced  and  jostled,” 
says  Hansen,  “and  the  winds 
kicked  us  around  so  mercilessly 
that  flare  bombs  were  jolted  off 
their  racks  and  the  crewmen,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  were  pinned  to 
the  floor  of  the  plane.” 

The  man  whose  stomach  was 
on  a  continuous  roLer-coaster 
ride  was  happy  to  get  his  pic¬ 
tures,  naturally. 

He  was  much  happier  just  to 
get  back. 

Sweet  Charity 

PICTURES  have  power. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than 
Ralph  Widman  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News,  who 
recently  lent  his  lens  to  charity 
and  was  repaid  a  generous  divi¬ 
dend. 

He  was  covering  one  of  the 
boxing  cards  at  the  Hollywood 
Assistance  League  Boys’  Club. 
He  timed  one  picture  perfectly. 
It  showed  a  powerful  if  amateur 
right  landing  socko  on  the  chin 
of  one  of  the  kid  sluggers. 

The  picture  also  had  a  com¬ 
mercial  flavor:  prominently  dis¬ 
played  along  with  the  fist  and 
the  chin  was  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  who  made  the 
boxing  gloves. 

’The  News  made  a  blow-up  of 
the  shot  and  mailed  it  to  the 
manufacturer  in  New  York  City, 
with  the  statement  the  firm 
could  use  the  picture  for  adver¬ 
tising  if  the  News  could  have  a 
pair  of  gloves. 

The  company  accepted  the 
picture  and  forwarded  the 
gloves,  which  Widman  donated 
to  the  club.  The  paper  used  a 
picture  of  Widman  presenting 
the  gloves  to  the  owners  of  the 
original  chin  and  fist. 


One  Man's  Version 


“The  contacts  I  made  on  the 
way  over  were  invaluable,”  he 
added,  “because  both  the  ath¬ 
letes  and  their  coaches  got  to 
know  who  I  was  and  later,  in 
England,  went  out  of  their  way 
to  help  me,  as  well  as  the  other 
photographers.” 

Food  was  poor  and  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  tight,  he  found. 
But  he  has  no  complaints  about 
the  pool  arrangement  under 
which  he  worked. 

“Inasmuch  as  it  was  a  pool,” 
he  said,  “perhaps  the  competi¬ 
tive  sharpness  was  dulled  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  it  ran  as  well  as  a  pool 
of  13  syndicates  can  run.” 

He  worked  long  hours — 16  at 
a  stretch  was  not  uncommon — 
and  covered  many  miles  daily — 
often  70 — and  had  adverse  light¬ 
ing  conditions  most  of  the  time 
in  the  huge  stadium — especially 
after  the  first  week — and  had  to 
file  his  pictures  in  now-you-see- 
it — now-you-don’t  speed. 

No  Tourist,  Jack 

In  one  breath,  then.  Jack  was 
no  tourist.  Even  at  the  exchange 
rate,  he  earned  his  Yankee  dol¬ 
lar. 

“With  the  five-hour  time  dif¬ 
ference,”  he  explained,  “I  could 
file  my  stuff  up  till  noon  for  the 
afternoons  of  the  same  day. 

“You  might  be  interested  to 
know,”  he  continued,  “that  the 
foreign  press  photographer  is 
very  envious  of  our  Speed 
Graphics.  You  can  sell  a  second¬ 
hand  one  there  for  £  100,  or 
$400.” 

“About  that  money.  Jack.  Did 
you  have  trouble  with  francs 
and  pounds?  Converting  them,  I 
mean.” 

“No,  he  smiled.”  “No,”  ex¬ 
cept  I  never  had  enough  of  the 
stuff.” 


JACK  COLLINS,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the 
profession,  and  certainly  the 
most  gentleman¬ 
ly,  was  hunch¬ 
ed  over  his 
typewriter. 

“Hello,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  be 
with  you  just  as 
soon  as  I  finish 
these  captions.” 
(Jack  had  re¬ 
cently  returned 
from  the  Olym¬ 
pics,  and  this 
depart- 

Collins 

ed  a  short  re¬ 
port  on  his  coverage  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.) 

The  former  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  manager  for  Wide 
World,  now  an  affiliate  of  AP, 
said  he  took  about  80  shots  of 
U.S.  athletes  aboard  the  Euro¬ 
pean-bound  ship.  The  pictures 
were  mostly  regionals. 

Contacts  Invaluable 


Hansen  skirts  center  oi  hurricane 


The  Strike  Front 

STRIKES  are  news,  and  here’s 

the  news  of  two  strikes: 

Seven  bloodied  pickets,  charg¬ 
ed  with  assault  and  battery,  fil^ 
into  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  munici¬ 
pal  court  last  week. 

Judge  Sherer  gave  full  cooper¬ 
ation  to  the  press.  He  said  pho¬ 
tographers  could  make  as  many 
pictures  as  they  wanted,  if  they 
didn’t  interfere  with  the  court. 

Dave  Lutes  of  the  Daily  News 
and  A1  Wilson  of  the  Dayton 
Herald  shot  their  fill,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  upset  the  staidness 
and  decorum  of  the  judge’s 
court. 

Good,  so  far.  But  not  for  long. 

Everybody  Jumps 

When  one  of  the  pickets 
raised  his  right  hand  in  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand,  about  to  give  with  a 
So  help  me,  God,  and  Lutes 
raised  his  camera  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  and  his  oath,  it 
happened. 

Bang,  it  happened. 

Like  a  hand  smacked  on  an 
air-filled  paper  bag.  Everyone 
jumped,  judge  included.  And 
Lutes  especially.  He  looked 
down  and  realized  his  peanut 
bulb  had  exploded. 

“At  first  I  thought  someone 
had  taken  a  shot  at  the  guy  in 
the  stand,”  Lutes  said.  “When  I 
saw  the  glass  on  the  floor,  I 
thought  the  judge  would  throw 
us  out.  I  bet  I’ve  shot  5,000 
bulbs  without  that  happen¬ 
ing.” 

The  judge,  a”  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer,  resumed  the  hearing 
without  comment  after  several 
of  the  spectators  had  stopped 
laughing. 

Strike  No.  2 

Our  second  strike  story  con¬ 
cerns  Don  Cunningham  of  the 
Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot 
who  was  included  among  those 
mauled  at  a  labor  riot  last  week 
in  Jackson. 

Shooting  a  tussle  between  non¬ 
strikers  and  pickets,  a  picket 


THE  SMART  THING 

to  do  every  time:  Order  a  worker- 
watched  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad  to  fill  jobs  imme- 
diaU-ly. 
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smashed  part  of  his  camera.  The 
picket  was  joined  by  others  of 
his  kind,  all  of  whom  played 
see  saw  and  stretch  the  rubber 
with  his  camera.  Finally,  they 
destroyed  most  of  his  film. 

Most,  but  not  all.  Cunning¬ 
ham  managed  to  reach  the  office 
with  one  shot,  which  showed  the 
crowd  outside  the  plant.  The 
Citizen  page-oned  it. 

Shutter  Shorts 

THE  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Assn,  has  voted  to 
affiliate  itself  with  the  national 
unit,  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Assn. 

Clifton  C.  Edom,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  picture-editing  course 
this  fall. 

William  E.  Barr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Eastman  Kodaks  sensi¬ 
tized  goods  sales  division. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzsimmons,  AP 
photographer  from  New  York 
City,  married  Beatrice  Campri- 
ani  in  Rome  last  week.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Enrica  di  Dorbone  of  Sicily. 
They  plan  a  short  honeymoon  in 
Italy  before  returning  to  the 
United  States  some  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 


New  Sales  Office 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  advertising 
sales  territory  to  include  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
Donald  F.  MacClemmy,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  will  be  resident  represen¬ 
tative  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
In  these  territories  read 
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British  Ploy  Up 
Bright  Features 
In  Thin  Papers 

British  newspapers  are  hoping 
to  get  some  more  newsprint  in 
j  few  months  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  they  are  doing  a  “remark¬ 
able  job’’  with  their  four  pages 
I  day,  says  Victor  Hackler,  who 
has  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  three  and  a  half 
years  as  general  news  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  London  bu¬ 
reau. 

“In  selection  and  in  feature 
play,  they  have  become  masters 
at  picking  out  the  items  that  will 
be  discussed  over  the  breakfast 
table,”  Hackler  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

“And  the  British  editors  laugh 
when  they  read  of  American 
publishers  who  print  20  to  60 
pages  daily  and  still  feel  they 
are  held  down  by  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions. 

Hits  Big  Stories  Hard 
"One  of  the  striking  things 
about  the  London  popular  press 
is  the  way  it  really  hits  a  big 
story — one  it  is  sure  will  appeal 
to  the  readers  of  the  penny  pa¬ 
pers.  Even  with  those  pitifully 
small  four-page  papers,  they 
will  give  a  column  to  a  tear- 
jerker  about  a  child  or  a  dog,  or 
two  or  three  columns  to  a  juicy 
murder.  Not  every  day,  mind 
you,  but  when  they  think  they 
really  have  a  good  one. 

"Otherwise,  they  do  NOT  go 
on  the  theory  of  giving  the  read¬ 
ers  a  little  bit  about  everything 
-a  theory  some  American  edi¬ 
tors  probably  would  try  if  they 
had  such  little  space  to  use. 
They  get  thousands  of  words 
every  day  on  stories  on  which 
they  use  absolutely  nothing.  AP 
and  the  other  agencies  keep 
pouring  it  in.  and  it  is  a  real 
achievement  to  get  even  a  one- 
paragraph  credit'  in  those  little 
papers. 

“Outside  of  a  clear  beat  on  a 
major  story,  we  find  the  best 
way  to  get  in  the  papers  is  with 
a  bright  feature,  and  the  shorter 
the  better. 

“British  papers  do  not  go  in 
for  long  buildups.  Before  the 
Olympics,  when  we  were  send¬ 
ing  five  and  ten  thousands  words 
a  day  and  being  told  American 
papers  were  eating  it  up,  the 
papers  in  London — where  the 
Olympics  were  being  held  — 
practically  ignored  the  Games. 
But  once  the  Games  started,  the 
British  press  covered  them  quite 
fully.” 

■ 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Daily 
Sued  by  Lawyers 

Two  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  lawyers, 
Morton  N.  Wekstein  and  Sol 
Wedman,  are  suing  the  Yon 
wa  Herald-Statesman  for  $125,- 
##  each,  alleging  libel,  the 
newpaper  reported  Aug.  27. 
Mitor  Oxie  Reichler  is  also 
‘■Mied  in  the  suit. 

The  lawyers  charge  that  vari- 
OBs  news  reports  and  editorials 
ffgaixling  efforts  to  repeal  Pro¬ 
portional  Representation  were 
^lly  false  and  untrue,  pub- 
B®ed  maliciously.” 


Lufkin  Paper 
Up  $4  a  Ton 

Dallas,  Tex. — Price  of  news 
print  from  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.,  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  has 
been  advanced  $4  a  ton,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  The  price 
delivered  at  Dallas  will  be  $104 
a  ton. 

The  Lufkin  increase  follows  a 
few  weeks  after  the  general  rise 
in  Canadian  paper. 

■ 

Paper  'Waste' 
For  Campaign 
Is  Questioned 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  source  of 
newsprint  for  some  340,000 
copies  of  a  four-page  political 
newspaper  in  behalf  of  a  United 
States  Senate  candidate  in 
■Texas  has  been  called  into  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  newspaper,  “The  Johnson 
Journal,”  favoring  Rep.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  required  an  esti¬ 
mated  five  tons  of  newsprint. 
Rural  mail  boxes  throughout 
the  state  received  copies. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Texas 
Press  Association  criticized  the 
publication  as  being  a  waste  of 
newsprint  and  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  Texas  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

Editorializing,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  said:  “No  pos¬ 
sible  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  the  publication,  a  type 
common  enough  in  former  elec¬ 
tion  campaigns,  when  newsprint 
was  readily  available — but  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  since  newsprint 
went  into  short  supply. 

“Most  candidates  have  waived 
this  type  of  extravagant  adver¬ 
tising  to  let  newsprint  serve  its 
real  purpose.” 

Western  Newspaper  Union  at 
Dallas  printed  the  political 
newspaper,  but  disclaimed  fur¬ 
nishing  the  newsprint. 

■ 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich., 
Weekly  Becomes  Daily 

The  Isabella  County  Times- 
News,  published  at  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Mich.,  has  been  converted 
from  a  weekly  to  a  six-day  daily 
(no  Sunday  edition). 

Policy  of  the  newspaper,  said 
W.  Webb  McCall,  publisher,  will 
be  thorough  coverage  of  local 
news,  balanced  by  state,  nation¬ 
al  and  world  news  from  the  full 
leased-wire  reports  of  United 
Press. 

The  newspaper  has  enlarged 
its  working  space  in  recent 
months  and  installed  additional 
equipment,  including  two  new 
Linotypes,  a  Ludlow  casting  ma¬ 
chine,  new  heavy  duty  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  and  new  mailing 
facilities. 


‘Week'  Mats 

Metro  Associated  Services, 
New  York,  which  is  supplying 
mats  of  the  Newspaper  Week 
emblem  free  of  charge,  has  ad¬ 
vised  that  its  subscribers  will 
get  the  material  in  the  October 
isssue  of  the  newspaper  service. 
Onl.v  non-subscribers  need  spe¬ 
cially  request  the  mats,  it  was 
stated. 


N.  Y.  Publisher 

continued  from  page  6 

knowing  what  their  servants  in 
the  halls  of  government  are  do¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “As  long  as  we 
tight  the  hydra-headed  dragon  of 
municipal  corruption  with  none 
but  the  sensational  approach,  a 
new  head  grows  to  replace  the 
one  we  have  just  cut  off.  On 
the  contrary,  the  detailed  civic 
report,  told  with  daily  regu¬ 
larity  and  without  hysteria,  can 
play  havoc  with  crooked  politi¬ 
cians  and  grafters.  Such  regu¬ 
lar  reporting  can  be  a  great  de¬ 
terrent  to  law  violation.” 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter  Item,  discussing  civic  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  editorial  page  said 
that  “most  editors  who  complain 
about  being  hogtied  by  their 
publishers  are  either  kidding 
themselves  or  trying  to  convince 
someone  else.  We  have  the  free¬ 
dom  if  we  want  to  exercise  it.” 

The  editoriai  page  is  the  soul 
of  the  newspaper,  he  said,  ask¬ 
ing  the  publishers  to  “re  exam¬ 
ine  their  editorial  conscious.” 
Much  editoral  ‘ieadershp’  is 
feeb.e  and  futile,  he  said. 
"There  is  a  job  to  be  done  every 
day  to  help  the  people  solve 
their  problems.  Editors  must  get 
rid  of  their  prejudices  and  pre¬ 
conceived  notions,  be  sincere  and 
honest,  not  necessarily  infallible, 
be  literate  but  not  pontifical.” 
He  asked  editors  to  remember 
that  “ours  is  the  only  pulpit 
that  reaches  all  the  people.” 

Mathew  A.  Jackson,  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Vnion,  discussed  “civ¬ 
ic  leadership  and  the  sports 
page,”  relating  many  of  the 
sports  promotions  conceived  by 
his  paper.  Discussing  bowling, 
hole-in-one  and  caddy  tourna¬ 
ments  he  pointed  out  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  many  thousands 
of  names  in  the  paper  that 
otherwise  wouldn't  have  ap¬ 
peared. 

Gerald  H.  Salisbury  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News  re¬ 
ported  on  the  progress  of  the 
New  York  State  Freedom  Train. 
The  idea  was  conceived  by  the 
N.  Y.  Society  of  Editors,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  publishers’  group 
and  has  the  backing  of  Governor 
Dewey  and  the  state  legislature. 

Mr.  Salisbury  said  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  is  going 
to  provide  four  cars  and  an  en¬ 
gine  for  the  train  which  will 
carry  historical  documents  from 
the  state  library.  The  train  will 
leave  Albany  some  time  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  spend  a  year  visiting 
every  town  and  city  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  state.  Publishers 
who  cooperate  will  be  expected 
to  pay  about  $200  per  day  ex¬ 
penses  for  maintenance  while 
the  train  is  stopping  in  their 
cities.  The  state  education  de¬ 
partment  is  issuing  instructions 
that  ali  school  children  visit  the 
train  as  part  of  their  school 
work. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  pub¬ 
lishers  heard  a  report  by  A.  T. 
Powderly,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  on  the  value 
of  classified  advertising.  He 
presented  statistics  from  pub¬ 
lishers  large  and  small  on  how 
they  had  developed  their  clas¬ 
sified  sections  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  them. 


Mr.  Powderly  summarized  as 
reasons  for  building  a  good  want 
ad  department:  it  brings  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  per  1,000  of  circulation; 
it  pays  better  than  display;  it 
costs  less  to  set;  it  develops  dis¬ 
play  linage;  it  buiids  circulation 
by,  creating  reader  interest;  it 
draws  national  linage;  it  is  com¬ 
munity  news  obtained  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  expense  for  correspondents. 

He  urged  publishers  to  get 
young  persons  from  the  com¬ 
munity  with  an  enthusiasm  for 
work  and  turn  them  lose  on 
want  ads.  He  admitted  the  job 
of  building  a  department  cannot 
be  done  overnight  but  he  offered 
to  help  publishers  who  want  to 
have  personnel  trained  for  that 
purpose. 

At  the  banquet  Monday  night, 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  International 
News  Service  correspondent,  dis¬ 
cussed  U.  S. -Soviet  relations  and 
said  he  did  not  believe  Russia 
will  walk  out  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  If  it  does,  he  said,  that 
will  be  the  tip-off  that  the  So¬ 
viets  are  ready  for  war. 

Frank  C.  Moore,  comptroller 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
other  banquet  speaker,  reported 
on  the  relationship  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  He  urged  newspapermen 
to  give  more  time  and  attention 
to  local  government  affairs  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  New  York  State  s 
biggest  industry  costing  2  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  annually.  Local 
government  must  be  simplified 
so  that  the  average  citizen  can 
understand  it,  he  said,  and  called 
upon  the  newspapers  to  help. 

At  the  final  sessions  the  mem¬ 
bers  received  a  report  from 
Charles  J.  Tobin,  the  association 
counsel,  who  reported  for  the 
legal  and  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Tobin  advocated  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  state  law  to  pro¬ 
tect  newspaper  men  in  their  con¬ 
fidential  relationships  in  obtain¬ 
ing  news.  He  reported  that  the 
Law  Revision  Commission  had 
held  informal  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  legis.ation  and  he 
said  that  he  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  state  publishers  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  proposal.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  com¬ 
mission  would  report  favorably 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tobin  reported  also  on 
the  status  of  legislation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  carrier  boys.  Federal 
social  security  coverage,  the  La¬ 
bor  Management  Relations  Act 
and  overtime-on-overtime  legis¬ 
lation. 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

1»4S  1947 

Beacon  Joumal-e. . .  1,823,306  1,282,709 

iBeacon  Journal-S..  344,759  314,307 

Grand  Total .  2,168,065  1,597,016 

_  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

KnickbkerNews-c. .  955,802  864,636 

Times  Urion-m _  764,937  653,733 

•Times  Uoion-S _  297,816  309,667 

Grand  ToUl .  2,018,555  1,828,036 

ALBUQUERQUF.,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  582,597  311,335 

Joumal-S .  109,339  94,034 

Tribune-e .  563,392  313,711 

Grand  Tout .  1,255,328  719,080 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  807,798  902,455 

•Constitution-S ....  384,626  490,359 

Joumal-e .  1,207,457  1,083,349 

Tjoumal-S .  441,150  442,258 

Grand  Total .  2,841,831  2,918,421 

^  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S .  346,.544  353,845 

TNews-Post-e .  1,027,450  1,009,992 

Sun-m .  1,014,144  980,930 

Sun-e .  1,602,.549  1,538,782 

Sun-S .  619,123  707,731 

Grand  Total .  4,609,810  4,591,280 

„  B\YONNE,  '4.  I. 

Times-e .  315,603  330,737 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  896,194  Vo*  AvaU. 

Sun-m .  3,37,581  Not  Avail. 

Grand  ToUl .  1,233,775  Not  Avail. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m .  824,713  672,423 

News-e .  1,239,442  965,834 

tNews  &  Age- 

Herald-S .  517,699  526,493 

Post-e .  68^604  624,808 


luly  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Grand  Total . 

BOSTON, 

American-e . 

Record-m . 

•Advertiser-S . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-m . 

Globe-S . 

Herald  -m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

|P»st-S . 


3,187,458 
,  MASS. 
374,992 
417,525 
204,266 
843,182 
719,066 
485,211 
814,540 
.■i08,153 
1,821,629 
621,226 
205,160 


359,430 

381,907 

225,414 

829,569 

642,275 

493,791 

771,487 

536,317 

1,094,694 

537,316 

202,424 


(Comiillrd  by  Media  Records,  Ine.) 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
1948 

News-m .  1,532,045 


tNews-S . 

Times-Herald-e . 


594,430 

1,877,180 


1947 

1,395,606 

538,420 

1,778,390 


Grand  Total .  6,214,950  6,074,624 

Notb:  Globe  (e)  sold  ocly  in  combina- 
Uon  with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Glol>e. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
.\merican  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Record  or  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sobi  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expres-s-m. .  778,846  588,871 

•Courier  Expres.s-S.  4.36,769  358,322 

Evening  News-e _  1,485,776  1,190,686 

Grand  ToUl .  2,701,391  2,137,879 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (.See  note)..  907,934  864,848 

NoT8:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Courier  (e),  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  1,914,088  1,674,000 


SUr-Telegram-m .  . 
Star-Telegram-e. . . 
Star-Telegram-S. . . 
Press-e . 


1948 

527,350 

1,080,194 

346,041 

819,983 


827,001  948,643 

1,.308,218  1,195,773 


Tribune-.S . 

tDaily  News-e . 

Herald-.\merican-e. . 
•Herald-American-S 

Sun  &  Times-d . 

i^n  &  Times-S. . . . 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 

Sun-m . 

Sun-S . 


Grand  Total .  6,48.5,882  6,451,570 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  869,973  816.288 

tEnquirer-S .  624,135  607,806 

Post-e .  1,1H4,.544  949,441 

Times-Star-e .  1, 146,-327  1,009,400 

Grand  Total .  3,824,979  3,382,935 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dj  der  m .  1,195,679  816,.3S4 

•tPlain  Dealer-S .  . ,  760,315  561,502 

News-e .  674,286  533,018 

Press-e .  1,610,274  1,222,858 

Grand  Total .  4,240,554  3,133,762 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,305,360  1,025,257 

Dispatch-S .  548,435  .500,981 

CiUzen-e .  595,792  611,306 

CiUsen-S .  194,315  213,951 

Ohio  SUU  Jour.-m .  468,319  485,708 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1948  1947 

Chronicle-e .  1,905,105  1,524,607 

Chronicle-S .  566,585  547,968 


Times-lIerald-S.  .  . . 

513;448 

531,462 

{Post-S., 

Grand  Total . 

4,517,103 

4,243,878 

Grand 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m . 

1,081,994 

954,4.53 

Herald-e . 

1,387,444 

1,292,837 

News-e. . 

News-e . 

1,485,512 

1,433,695 

Star-m . . 

News-S . 

273,887 

235,187 

tSUr-S. . 

Post-m .  1,326,760  1,126,931 

JPost-S .  415,030  444,853 

Press-e .  862,363  823,723 


Grand  Total .  4,228,8.37  3,916,172 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  645,225  399,345 

IRocky  Mt.  News-S  147,687  132,676 

Post-e .  1,298,061  1,010,207 

Posts .  359,444  357,586 

Grand  Total .  2,450,417  1,899,814 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  5.3.3,006  542,639 

Tribune-e .  758,0.50  670,405 

tRegister-S .  375,191  377,751 

Grand  Total .  1,666,247  1,590,795 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  942,094  940,040 

}Kree  Press-S .  269,706  300,909 

News-e .  1,778,.5.31  1,.514,.3.30 

tNews-S .  71.5,803  66.3,829 

Times-e .  1,008,861  973,7.31 

*Times-S .  352,144  360,575 

Grand  Total .  5,067,139  4,753,414 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e .  715,014  678,593 

News-Tribune-m .  . .  522,368  481,055 

News-Tribune-S. . . .  261,489  242,211 

Grand  Total .  1,498,871  1,401,859 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  749,160  596,035 

{Times-S .  228,080  193,031 

Herald-Post-e .  826,311  664,404 

Grand  Total .  1,803,551  1,453,470 

ERIE  PA. 

Dispatch-d .  ’  650,633  584,606 

{Uispatch-S .  24.3,419  192,894 

Times-e .  1,077,628  920,114 

Grand  ToUl .  1,971,680  1,697,614 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,119,654  843,206 

Press-e .  1,118,427  877,016 

Courier  &  Press-S.  .  315,321  264,169 

Grand  Total .  2,553,402  1,984,391 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. .  701,042  619,.573 

{Journal  Gazette-S.  430,566  405,5,39 

News  Seiitinel-e. . . .  1,138,851  1,125,894 

Grand  ToUl .  2,270,459  2,151,006 

FORT  WORTH, TEXAS 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
.  1,419,379  1,302,173 


562,676  596,913 

988,354  955,333 


Grand  ToUl .  3,183,066  2,902,228 


Grand  Total .  2,773,568  2,244,500 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,039,373  516,002 

Bee-S .  307,317  244,321 

Grand  Total .  1,346.690  760,323 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,283,521  1,177,009 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (.See  note)  544,210  514,027 

NutR:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Post  Star  (m),  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  974,533  805,629 

Telegraph-e .  .  612,174 

Grand  ToUl .  974,533  1,417,803 

Nora:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m).  Harris- 
burgh  Telegraph  suspended  publication. 
Last  issue  Mar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  613,6.36  543,953 

Courant-S .  357,-328  295,849 

Times-e .  1,174,940  1,050,994 

Grand  ToUl .  2,145,904  1.890,796 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  519,246  625,032 

Nesrs-e— .Suffolk ....  598,576  785,574 

News-day — Nassau.  974,771  Not  Avail. 

Grand  ToUl _  2.092,593  1,410,606 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Otwerver-e. . .  520,717  480,525 


SUndard-S.  .  . 
Gazette-m. . , . 
La  Presse-e . . . 
La  Patrie-e .  . . 
La  Patrie-S. . . 
Herald-e . 


125,521 

601,267 

1,199,027 

2.31,091 

181,971 

249,264 


NEWARK,  N.  J 
1948 

Call-S . 

Star-L^ger- Daily . .  57'5,6i5 

{Star-Ledger-S .  159,615 

News-e .  1,482,717 

News-S .  222,671 


Grand  Total .  4,398,886  4,102,508 

JACKSONVILLF.,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m ....  1,064,124  987,394 

{Times  Union-S _  277,274  293,686 

Joumal-e .  823,199  823,765 

Grand  Total .  2,164,597  2,104,845 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e _  583,239  547,019 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note).  9.34,274  789,355 

Noth:  Tril)une  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  l.inage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TF.NN. 

Joumal-m .  .'>78,828  522,263 

Joumal-S .  196,778  220,442 

News-.Sentinel-e _  714,621  6.33,459 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  213,212  236,685 

Grand  Total .  1,70.3,439  1,612,849 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Exaininer-m .  1,418,600  986,115 

♦Examiner-S .  609,162  501,686 

Times-m .  1,.594,2.55  6.31,501 

tTimes-S .  .575,687  368,997 

Herald-Express-e.  . .  1,211,.3.52  1,111,7.30 

News-d .  802,933  699,627 

Grand  Total .  6,211,989  4,299,656 

I  OUISVILL®'  KY 

Courier  Joumal-m..  1,024,077'  7.38,150 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  440,106  428,728 

Times-e .  1,168,014  946,204 

Grand  Total .  2,632,197  2,113,082 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  523,519  514,200 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  108,049  . 

Grand  Total .  631,-568  514,200 

Notb:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 

Leader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Union  (m),  only  is  shown. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  1,226,40.3  885,823 

tCommerc'l  Appeal-S  496,831  420,717 

Pres.s-Scimitar-e _  904,368  641,063 

Grand  ToUl .  2,627,602  1,947,603 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,771,44.3  1.466,654 

•Herald-S .  564,.561  543,456 

News-e .  97.3,578  945,439 

News-S .  207,019  250,217 

Grand  Total .  3,516,601  3,205,766 

MlLWAUKt,:,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  72,5,684  613,857 

•Sentinel-S .  270,358  297,599 

Joumal-e .  1, 598.-572  1,497,893 

tJoumal-S .  599,997  586.899 

Grand  Total .  3,194,611  2,996,248 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  885,288  87.5,376 

SUr-e .  1,338,125  1,275,980 

tTribune-S .  562.296  557,585 

Times-e .  .  329,268 

Grand  Total .  2,785,709  3,038,209 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  664,514  477;355 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
SUr-e .  1,286,286  1,171,298 


Grand  ToUl .  2,440,618  2,113744 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. .  360,454  354.2>l 

Register-e .  977,339  928.211 

Register-S .  187,511  169[oj1 

Grand  ToUl .  1,525,304  i,451,j|a 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m. .  1,582,475  1,406,931 

Times-Picayune  & 

SUtes-S .  683,659  674  88 

Item-e .  1,038,779  1,038'2M 

SUtes-e .  1,004,001  1,031,1U 


Grand  ToUl .  4,228,9 

NEW  YORK,  N. 

Time-s-m .  1,196,( 

Times-S .  923,( 

Herald  Tribune-m. .  702,1 

fHerald  Tribune-S. .  568,1 

#News-m .  1,377,C 

#News-S .  596,4 

Mirror-m .  446,( 

Mirror-S .  166,i 

Jouraal-.\merican-e.  814,4 
♦Joumal-.\merican-S  .320,8 
Post  Horae  News-e.  618,2 
Post  Home  Ne>vs-S.  44,7 

Sun-e .  600,4 

World  Telegrain-e .  .  691,f 


Grand  Total .  9,83.3,584  9,539,253 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,015,1.54  911,051 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e .  . . .  824,92.3  967,047 

Tri;mne-e .  1,. 301, 557  725,771 

Tribune-S .  385,982  268,224 

Grand  Total .  2,512,462  1,961,042 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  831,823  764,024 

Oklahonian-S .  328,080  274,093 

Times-e .  903,495  833,083 

Grand  Total .  2.063,.398  1,871,200 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 


World-Herald  (See 

note) . 

World-Herald-S. . . . 


897,292  720,874 

373,146  359,394 


Grand  Total .  3,880,427  3,523,472 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  551,871  667,577 

SUr-m .  548,-569  610,019 

SUr-S .  131,959  173,786 

Grand  Total .  1,232,399  1,451,382 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,038,657  772,735 

Tennes.sean-m .  1,050,-443  753,425 

Tennessean-S .  391,789  432,489 

Grand  ToUl .  2,480,789  1,958,649 


Grand  Total .  1,270,438  1,080,271 

Nutb:  World-Herald  sold  in  combine 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one 
tion  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  816,609  698.039 

Star-News-S .  247,610  284,921 

Grand  ToUl .  1,064,219  982,960 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  7.57,927  709,055 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  98.5,8,35  809,221 

Joumal-Star-S .  ,316,967  281,633 

Star-m .  1,042,610  894,947 

Grand  ToUl .  2,335,412  1,985,805 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Evening  Bulletin-e..  1,.360,19.3  l,.307,21l 

*tBulletin-S .  307,9.50  4O6,0U 

Inquirer-m .  1,475,792  1.289,087 

{Inquirer-S .  679,843  697,970 

News-e .  341,216  448,204 

Grand  Total .  4,164,994  4,148,493 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m _  699,154  730,861 

Press-e .  1,208,857  1.117,631 

tPress-S .  473,845  435,561 

Sun-Telegraph-e. . . .  787,352  770,264 

*Suu-Telegraph-S. . .  384,692  391,233 

Grand  ToUl .  3,552,900  3.445,553 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,181,118  847,071 

•t)regonian-S .  451,700  416,961 

Journal-e .  1,114,123 

t  Journal-S .  281,075  350,904 

Grand  Total .  3,028,016  2,561.133 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,299,139  893.1M 

Joumal-m .  624,557  518,^ 

Joumal-S .  340,610  247,101 

Grand  ToUl .  2,264,306  1,659.211 

QUINCY,  MASS.  . 
Patriot  Led gcr*€. .. .  500,754  Wl.W# 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note). . . .  850,091  654, 

Eagle-S .  113,078  152,195 

Grand  ToUl .  963,169  806,78 

Notb:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  s^n  « 
combination,  linage  of  one  edition, 

(e),  only  is  shown. 
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RICHMOND.  VA.  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

1*48  1*47  1*48  1*47 

s-nUwler-e .  1,276,634  1,110,958  Times-m .  631,684  470,988 

SS»Dispatch-m. .  939,434  802,131  |Tiraes-S .  383,683  385,578 

}^Dispatch-S...  397,015  401,486  Blade-e .  1,454,279  1,156,476 


GnDdToUl .  2,613,083  2,314,575 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


515,132 

385,033 

184,926 

165,242 

(Tald-News-e . 

525,220 

441,663 

1,225,278 

991,938 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Ocooaat  Sc 

Chronicle-m . 

1,200,702 

1,060,701 

tDeniocnit  Sc 

Cbooicle-S . 

400,823 

498,194 

■fj^efcTTnion-e . 

1,016,984 

1,116,709 

2,618.509 

2,675,604 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

i>|i<ter.ReDublic-e . 

975,280 

951,974 

753,646 

677,860 

Shr-S . 

227,014 

259,375 

Grand  Total . 

1,955,940 

1,889,209 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m . 

736,553 

621, .585 

fGk)be-Democrat-S . 

339.110 

345,13.3 

Put-Dispatch-e .... 

1,384,626 

1,213,287 

Post'Dispatch-S. . . . 

641,616 

642,490 

3t».Times-e . 

904,624 

812,110 

Grand  Total . 

4,006,529 

3,634,605 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m. .  . . 

887,186 

8.55,055 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  . 

512,376 

488,368 

Dopitch-e  . 

1.0.50.881 

982,254 

2.450.44,3 

2.325.677 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

I'laon-m . 

516,.395 

519,205 

Vm-S . 

16.3,915 

182,291 

Bee< . 

1,417,968 

693,909 

Grand  Total . 

2,098,278 

1,395.405 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Egnss-m . 

949,135 

738,212 

Eqicss-S . 

440,062 

316,249 

N'e»M . 

1,193,963 

931,834 

Lght-e . 

1,142,484 

977,031 

•Lijht-S . 

3.34,199 

353,503 

Grand  Total . 

4,059,843 

3.316,829 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF, 

l’«on-m . 

982,327 

898,007 

I'lM-S . 

357,162 

359,07.3 

Tribone-Sun-e . 

1,247,339 

1,182,29.3 

Ioaiitl.e . 

6.37,228 

776,975 

Grand  Total . 

3,224,0.56 

3,216,348 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chmicle-m . 

747,442 

721,815 

fCWonkle-.S . 

.3.58,789 

351,261 

Eaniner-m . 

1,0.50,679 

974,843 

•Eiiminer.S . 

499,894 

500,101 

Cill-BuUetin-e . 

648,602 

668,217 

Ne«v« . 

727,576 

745,312 

Grand  Total .  2,369,646  2,013,042 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-ra. . . .  858,083  850,896 

Telegram.e .  1,250,992  1,341,992 

Starve .  1,444,562  1,348,649 

Star-w .  95,591  101,767 


Grand  Total .  3,649,228  3,643,304 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .  .  .  872,548  786,178 

Times- Advertiser  .S .  122,695  115,051 


Gran-’ Total .  995,243  901,229 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)..  828,113  665,980 

Notr:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Trihune-e .  1,056,515  887,994 

World-m .  971,752  825,089 

World-S .  381,400  332.463 


Grand  Total .  2,409,667  2,045,546 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  521,097  540,252 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  824,909  Not  Avail. 

Observer  Uispatch-S  150, 7M  Not  Avail. 

Press-m .  846,160  Not  Avail. 


Grand  Total .  1,821,827  Not  Avail. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times-Herald-d .... 
*Times-Herald-S.  . . 

News-e . 

Post-m . 

}Post-S . 

Star-e . 

tStar-S . 


1,185,767  1,081,217 
299,958  344,085 

827,795  782,547 

1,276,435  1,231,751 
374.528  411.305 

1,794,386  1,530,130 
511,284  516,425 


Grand  Total .  6,270,153  5,897,460 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  691,529  618,436 

Republican-S .  171,479  167.725 

American-e .  784,893  767,692 


Grand  ToUl .  1,647,901  1,55.3,852 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 


Mamaroneck  Times-e 
Mt.  Vernon  Argu.s-e 
New  Rochelle 
Standard  Star-e . . 
Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e . 

Peekskill  Star-e .... 
Port  Chester  Item-e 
Tarrytown  News-e.. 
Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e . 

WTiite  Plains 

Dispatch-e . 


264,544 

602.892 

276,101 

527,119 

704,613 

713.819 

268,947 

296,410 

520,581 

278,089 

249,841 

321,837 

543.092 

284,250 

544,552 

528,170 

713,892 

719,104 

Grand  Total . 

4.032,982 

3,961,549 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 

Gi«tte-in . 

901,442 

748,709 

Ubop  Star-e . 

761,025 

689,828 

Grand  Tjtal . 

1,662.467 

1,438,537 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

TribuM'in . 

5.54,178 

570,274 

Sontonian-S . 

204,697 

214,785 

TraeK . 

863,775 

778,356 

Grand  Total . 

1,622,650 

1,563,415 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

ht-lnt*lligencer-m 

849,068 

907,705 

*h<*lntelliKencer-S 

365,608 

423,854 

404,017 

IneM . 

1,239.065 

1.117;066 

ws . 

1 

321,962 

359,847 

1  Ccaad  Total . 

2,775.703 

3,212,489 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

J*iti-Tribunc-e 

593,479 

539,034 

JWil-S . 

169,775 

168,931 

Gfind  Total . 

763.254 

707,965 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

fnhnie.e . 

1,0.53,163 

717,889 

)iii»e-S . 

274,723 

234,777 

^jfiad  Total  . 

1.327.886 

952,666 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

^IvinaQ* 

Iniew-m  ... 

674,960 

622,532 

. 

426,894 

427,065 

0«racle.e . 

921,80.3 

931,591 

l«adTotal  ,  . 

2,023,6.57 

1,981,188 

„  SYRACUS 

1  •.,  N.  Y. 

^■Journal-e  . 

1..381.114 

1,2.56,191 

WiW  American-S 

368,728 

374,247 

J^Sundard-in  .  . 

649,615 

672,817 

NStaodard-S  . . 

241,144 

259,722 

Total . 

2,640,601 

2,562,977 

,.  Tacoma. 

.  WASH. 

•x^Thbune-e  . . . 

861,727 

8.52,405 

J.«>-Tribune-S _ 

240,401 

259,966 

. 

490,524 

567,486 

Total . 

1,592,652 

1,679,857 

Grand  Total . 

4,194,520 

4,163,333 

WICHITA, 

KANSAS 

Heacon*e . 

962,540 

807,736 

Beacon-S . 

3.31,778 

300,949 

Ivagle-m . 

706,542 

690.994 

Eagle-e . 

777,844 

761,888 

SEagle-S . 

357.793 

380,438 

Grand  Total . 

3,136,497 

2,942,005 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S . 

216,649 

226,631 

Telegram-m . 

862,604 

692,313 

Gazette  &  Post-e . . . 

877,9.35 

774,893 

Grand  Total . 

1.957,188 

1,693,837 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e . 

1.082.180 

723.451 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S . 

.302,188 

245,326 

Grand  Total .  1,. 384. 368  968,777 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 
JULY.  1948 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
41,889  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  27,340  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  All>any 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  .American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago 
Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau- 
kM  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal-,  vmerican, 
Pittsburgh  Sun- Telegraph,  San  .Antonio 
Light,  Syracuse  Herald-.American,  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-lferald. 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
41,889  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦"AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
53,685  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

•"AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
53,685  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Lin¬ 
age  27,340  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  33,773  lines  is 
included  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
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Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


1948  1947 

AUGUSTA.  GA. 

Chronicle-m .  357,501  333,846 

Chronicle-S .  143,798  136,781 

Herald-e .  367,878  362,410 

Herald-S .  81,252  102,825 


Grand  Total .  950,429  935,862 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (See 

note) .  320,563  287,120 

Telegraph-S .  141,481  142,083 


C.  rand  Total .  462,044  429,203 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Suns*  News  (e) 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  776,203  665,952 

Gazette-S .  194.869  190,187 

Mail-e .  729,151  598,170 

Mail-S .  173.295  157,603 


Grand  ToUl .  1,873,518  1,611,912 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1.002,472  884,345 

Observer-S .  402,616  389,648 

News-e .  828,153  783,902 


Grand  Total .  2,233,241  2,057,895 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m .  550,148  463.872 

State-S .  228,500  192,146 

Record-e .  595,706  512,172 


Grand  Total .  1,374,414 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

Journal-e .  763,280 

EUGENE,  ORE. 
Register-Guard-e. . .  804,876 

Register-Guard-S. . .  146,183 


1,168,190 

746,344 

619,478 

124,749 


Grand  Total .  951,059 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth  Re- 

porter-e .  476,065 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e .  773,845 

Times-S .  231,169 


744,227 


523,370 

615.465 

209.316 


Grand  Total .  1,005,014 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  457  9,17 

JACKSON,  MISS. 
Clarion- Ledger-m. . .  695,099 

Clarion-Ledger-S .  . .  237,826 

Daily  News-e .  651 .790 

Daily  News-S .  198,913 


824,781 

425,443 

633,552 

252,130 

608,584 

242,625 


Grand  Total .  1, 783.628  1,736,891 


papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Des  5Ioines 
Register,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  Alilwaukec 
Jotunal,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  R^ester  Democrat  fk 
Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star. 

t"THIS  WTJEK”  Linage  .34,186  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

t"THlS  WEEK"  Linage  40,508  lines  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

S  "P.ARADE”  Linage  20,543  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  .Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pape^:  .Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston 
Post,  Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver  Rocky 
Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Pa.so 
Times,  P)rie  Dispatch^^Fort  Wayne  Journal 
Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Newark 
Star  Ledger,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PresSj^Syra- 
cuse  Herald  American,  Toledo  Times, 
Washington  Post,  W'ichita  Eagle,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  Telegr.am. 

S  "PARADE”  Linage  25,126  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

5  "P.AR.ADE"  Linage  13,562  lines  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

#  "SPLIT  RUN”  Linage  384,339  lines 
in  the  New  York  News  (m);  and  163,045 
lines  in  the  New  York  News  (S). 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


1948 

1947 

Enquirer  and  News-e 

844,.599 

677,222 

Enquirer  and  News-S 

178,633 

180,880 

Grand  Total . 

1,023,232 

858,102 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e  . 

939,6.38 

870,800 

Democrat-e . 

633,122 

598,388 

Democrat-S . 

199,710 

198.100 

Grand  Total . 

1.772,470 

1,667,288 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,544,368  1,279,950 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

1948  1947 

Tribuue-e  (See  note)  615,394  Not  .Avail. 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combnatkm 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  974,023  808,905 

Gazette-S .  306,023  261,037 

Democrat-e .  811,973  761,138 

Democrat-S .  224,200  183,939 

Grand  Total .  2,316,219  2,015,019 

LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 

Independent-m .  752,559  740,812 

Independent-S .  171,475  ’227,971 

Press  Telegram-e. . .  971,366  806,407 

Press  Telegram-S. . .  274,819  267,592 

Grand  Total  2,170,219  2,042,782 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e .  518,639  Not  .Avail. 

Telegram-S .  79,222  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  597,861  . 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  445,917  Not  .Avail . 

Telegram-News-e. . .  410,238  Not  .Avail. 

Telegram-Ne»s-S. . .  107,085  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  963,240  Not  .Avail. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m .  495,574  417,714 

JournaI.e .  277,529  251,480 

Grand  Total .  773,103  669.194 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-m .  943,780  697,690 

Independent-S .  276,5.36  241,507 

.Star-News-e .  815,800  696,762 

Star-News-S .  247,271  286.216 

Grand  Total .  2,283,387  1,922,175 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  785,280  740,629 

News-e .  913,826  844,622 

Grand  Total .  1,699,106  1,585,251 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumal-e .  822,933  784,763 

Times-m .  708,767  702,965 

Times-S .  262,418  282,959 

Grand  Total .  1,794,118  1,770,687 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m .  685,114  Not  .Avail. 

Times- Leader-e .  .  .  .  9.33,526  Not  .Avail. 

Independent-S .  185,680  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1 ,804,320  Not  Avail. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1941.  1947 

Times-m .  1,059,821  951,774 

Star-e  .  1,093,314  1,026,071 

Star-S .  623.524  632,414 

Grand  Total .  2,776,659  2,610,259 

MADISON.  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e  606,585  521,521 

The  Capital  Times-S  179,235  168,042 

Wis.  State  Journal-e  569,499  54,3,305 

AV'is  State  lournal-S  190.260  173,810 


Grand  Total .  1,545,579  1,406,678 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Herald-Times-e _  534,793  483,042 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


Standard-Times-e. . . 

736,456 

666,540 

Standard-Times-S.  . 

116,844 

110,320 

Grand  Total . 

853,300 

776,860 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 

Brownsville  Herald-e 

287,.546 

280,056 

Brownsville  Herald-S 

110,334 

108,024 

McAllen  Valley 
NIonitor-e  . 

284,270 

.300,034 

Mc.AIlen  Valley 
Monitor-S . 

142,898 

159,040 

Harlingen  Star-m. . . 

316,6.38 

310,534 

Harlingen  Star-S .  . . 

136,178 

172,298 

Grand  Total . 

1,277,864 

1,329,986 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

lEspatch-e . 

855,246 

828,450 

-Argus-e . 

830,242 

796,642 

Grand  Total . 

1,685,488 

1,625,092 

Correction 

CJeorge  H.  Payne,  who  pur¬ 
chased  a  second  Nevada  news¬ 
paper  (E&P,  Aug.  21,  p.  53) 
is  a  former  publisher  of  the 
Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat.  The  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat  is  now  published  by  R.  C. 
Hardie,  with  R.  C.  Holies  of 
Holies  Newspapers  as  president. 
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3600  Gather 
For  Ohio's  State 
'Press  Day' 

Columbus.  O.  —  A  record 
gathering  of  Ohio  newspaper 
people  —  an  estimated  3,600  — 
turned  out  on  Press  Day,  Aug. 
29.  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in 
Columbus  as  guests  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  heard  Gov.  Thomas 
J.  Herbert  express  appreciation 
to  Ohio’s  newspapers  for  their 
“contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
our  state." 

Special  highlight  of  the  day¬ 
long  program  included  the  hon¬ 
oring  of  two  Ohioans  who  are 
national  leaders  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  industry  —  Orrin  R. 
Taylor  of  Archbold,  president 
National  Editorial  Association, 
and  Raymond  B.  Howard  of 
London,  president.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service,  and  winner 
of  this  year’s  NEA  Amos  Award 
“for  distinguished  service  to 
ron-metropolitan  newspapers.” 

Chairman  of  the  Press  Day 
program  was  Ralph  D.  Hender¬ 
son,  Columbus  Citizen,  assisted 
by  R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  Lancaster 
Eagle-Gazette,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  R.  B.  Howard.  All 
are  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  which  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  State  Fair  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  Press  Day. 

Attendance  certificates  were 
presented  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  four  different  classes 
having  the  largest  number  of 
persons  present.  Winners  were: 
metropolitan  group.  Dayton 
Journal-Herald;  weekly  group, 
Montpelier  Leader  -  Enterprise; 
Ohio  Select  List  group,  Lan¬ 
caster  Eagle-Gazette;  and  non- 
Ohio  Select  List  group,  Lima 
Daily  News. 

Governor  Herbert,  in  wel¬ 
coming  the  Press  Day  guests, 
declared:  “The  Press  is  the 
greatest  agency  we  have  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  public  a  fair  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  activities  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  our  State.  In 
that  sense  the  functions  and 
purpc^es  of  the  press  and  a  true 
meaning  of  the  Fair  itself  have 
much  in  common.  Personally, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  commend 
the  newspapers  of  Ohio  for  their 
consistent  advocacy  of  those 
principles  which  serve  to  build 
a  better  nation. 

“As  members  of  the  press,  you 
provide  our  people  with  the 
fundamental  information  which 
is  nece.ssary  to  true  understand¬ 
ing.  You  have  presented  that  in¬ 
formation  as  a  rule,  with  high 
integrity.  You  may  be  well 
proud  of  your  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  our  state.” 


New  Weekly 

Montclair,  N.  J. — New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  newest  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Verona-Cedar  Grove  Times, 
will  make  its  debut  Sept.  30,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Garvin  P.  Taylor,  publisher. 
Principal  stockholders  are  the 
management  of  the  Montclair 
Times,  of  which  Taylor  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 


Legion  Honors 
Atlanta  Dailies 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  received  a  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  from  At¬ 
lanta  Legion  Post  No.  1  for  the 
newspaper’s  “outstanding  work 
in  promoting  Americanism  and 
combatting  subversive  activities 
during  the  past  year.”  At  the 
same  time  the  post  presented 
an  award  to  the  Constitution’s 
radio  station,  WCON,  for  its 
part  in  broadcasting  appeals  for 
blood. 

Bob  Collins,  reporter  for  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  was  cited 
by  the  post  for  his  efforts  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  veterans 
in  Government  employ. 

Argentinian  Seeks  Ban 
On  Suspensions 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina — 
Mauricio  Yadarolas  put  up  a  bill 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last 
week  to  prevent  closure  or  in¬ 
terference  with  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ports. 

Yadarolas  is  a  member  of  the 
Radical  Party,  which  opposes 
the  Peron  administration.  The 
Radical  Party  is  in  the  minority 
in  the  Assembly. 

The  bill  provides  for  imme¬ 
diate  lifting  of  a  closure  order 
against  La  Vanguardia,  Socialist 
daily,  and  Provincias  Unidas,  a 
weekly  of  the  Radical  Party. 
The  measure  would  provide 
hnes  for  officials  violating  the 
bill. 

The  papers  closed  a  year  ago. 
Both  opposed  Peron.  A  munici¬ 
pal  order  closed  La  Vanguardia 
on  a  charge  that  its  print  shop 
was  unsanitary.  The  Federal 
government  closed  Provincias 
Unidas,  asserting  it  insulted  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  the  United  States. 
■ 

Cited  by  Labor  Group 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
was  commended  in  a  resolution 
by  the  56th  annual  convention 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  for  its  “fine  objec¬ 
tive  and  accurate  report”  and 
“for  splendid  editorials  and  pic¬ 
tures”  in  connection  with  the 
convention  held  in  Sheboygan. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cask  with  Order) 

I  tima— $.50  par  line 
4  times — .40  par  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima— $1. to  par  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  epprozlmetely  flee,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Porme  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  it  an  additional  charge  of 
IS  cants  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Centennial  Edition 

Gainesville,  Tex. — A  116-page 
Cooke  County  centennial  edi¬ 
tion,  largest  issue  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  ever  put  out  in  this  city, 
was  published  by  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Register  Aug. 
30.  Publication  date  was  timed 
with  the  58th  birthday  of  the 
Register,  founded  by  the  late 
J.  T.  Leonard  in  1890. 


Classified  Ads 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 

_ Xew  York  6,  Xew  York  , 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
l‘J7  West  5th  St  ,  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67874  _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  i)rospccts 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527,  San  Erenando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  99S0  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFOR.MATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto:  "Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller," 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

A  A  Sound  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

5,  California. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  C. 
WE.STERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


FINANCIALLY'  responsible  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  man  wants  to  lease 
county  seat  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
w'ith  option  of  buying.  Lawrence 
Amundson,  Lake  Andes,  South  Dakota. 
OHIO  DAILY  wanted  by  financially 
responsible  person  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Reply  will  be  treated  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1630,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WILL  BUY  All  or  Cunirui  Mid- West 
small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa,  bank  reference. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BIG  TOWN  GOT  YOU  DOWN 
Established  twin  weekly  newspapers 
blanketing  20,000  trade  area  for  sale. 
Upstate  New  York  Industrial-resort- 
farm  section.  Complete  shop.  Box 

1591,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXCLUSIV'F;  eastern  county  scat 
daily.  Fine  profit.  A-1  equipment. 
$27,500  down,  liberal  terms  on  bal¬ 
ance  to  a  responsible  purchaser.  Box 

1651,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  semi-weekly  in 
county  scat  city  of  20,000.  Circulation 
over  3,000,  excellent  advertiser  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Revenue  last  year  over 
$58,000.  Plans  complete  for  Sunday 
issue  (with  color  comics)  this  fall. 
Field  ripe  for  morning  daily,  only 
one  evening  daily  in  area  with  55,000 
population.  Daily  news  service  avail¬ 
able  at  low  rate.  $25,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  balance  financed.  Box  1654, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  <S  PUB 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


20%  TO  50%  INTEREST 
in  thriving  established  weekly  ne«|. 
paper  valued  conservatively  at  $41,. 
000,  prosperous  Ohio  city,  to  resp« 
sible  business  manager  or  advertiiiit 
manager  or  productive  salesman  trS 
can  assume  role  in  management  si4 
direct  small  staff  as  well  as  han41| 
accounts.  Write  Box  1618,  Edita 
&  Publisher. _ 

SEPTEMBER  LIST,  93  Dailies 
Weeklies  for  sale,  now  ready.  MaibI 
free  upon  request.  MAY  BROS.,  BiB|. 
hamton.  N.  Y'. _ 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weeklj 
nets  $19M,  Price  $50M.  $25M  dovx 
J.  L.  Stoll,  2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  La 
Angeles  16,  California. _ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

WlLij  Trade  nearly  new  Type-0 
Writer  lino  keyboard  toward  ni^ 
Ludlow.  J.  Drysdale,  Randolph,  Ver 

lllUllt. _ 

1 — Hoe  double-cooled,  hand  curve! 
casting  box  20^4  Page  for  2114  cut  ol. 
.YIso  pump. 

1 — Goss  curved  plate  tail  cutler,  dog- 
ble  saw  with  5  hp  AC  motor. 

1 — Goss  curved  |)late  shaver,  7/16 
plate  thic  kness,  21!'j  in.  cut -off  5  ht 
.\C  motor. 

.411  in  good  working  condition. 

.MERIDIAN  ST.4K 
_ Meridian.  Misaissipiii _ 

model  CRAWFORD  SINGU 
WRAPPER  slashes  mailroom  costl. 
Wraps  1000  per  hour.  GUARANTEED. 
William  B.  Edmondson  Co.,  1522  CE- 
lowhill  St.,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

30  H.P.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  A.C. 
motor  and  starting  compensator — 220- 
volt  60-cycle  3-phase,  used  for  operst 
ing  32-page  Goss  4-deck  Press;  Royk 
combination  Flat  and  Curved  Router; 
Goss  full  page  Flat  Plate  Shaver; 
NEW  Hall  all  metal  Form  Tablet, 
ready  for  shipment.  Send  for  cur 
rent  list  of  many  worth-while  offer 
ings.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. _ 

GOSS  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
Goss  curved  router  22)4'’  cut-off.  Bex 

903.  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

FOR  SALE — Now  equipment,  Directe- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  .^aws.  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Ronten. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Fori 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Meao  CoB- 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicaio, 

Illinois. _ 

HEAVY  Duty  Pony  Autoplate,  165<  bj 
21'A,  DC  motor,  brand  new,  never 
been  used.  Offered  at  considerabli 
saving.  Box  1595,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES!  la- 
mediate  delivery  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy 
Duty  Turtles,  manufactured  to  the 
exact  height  you  specify,  with  half- 
inch  adjustment  up  or  down.  AH 
metal  construction,  cast  iron  machine! 
top.  With  easy  rolling  4-inch  metal 
casters,  ball-bearing  swivel  typa 
$59.50  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  C.  Rubber 
wheels  optional  at  small  additional 
charge.  Write  for  literature  givini 
complete  details.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  113  Market  Street,  P.  0.  Boi 
560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. _ 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  F’latbeds,  Duplei 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplei. 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quirk  sale,  let  Charlie  Browi. 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  yesrt 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 
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KODRt  14  Linotype  with  or  without 
rrpe  and/or  Oas  Monomelt.  Serial 
grer  41,650.  Running  excellently 
•rery  day.  Replacing  with  new  ma- 
chine.  ATaiiable  around  Sept.  1.  Alao 
1  other  Monomelts  for  sale, 

'  PAMPA  NEWS 

Pampa,  Texas 


UJJOTYPE  and  Intertype  motor  drives 
lor  isle;  new  and  used;  bought,  soid, 
trtded;  drives  in  stock  for  immediate 
lUpment.  William  Reid  Co.,  2271 
CtyWrn,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

4  J18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  J26  Linotype  ‘‘Mixer”. 

1  Modal  A  Intertype. 

Oatrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller. 

Goss  Plate  Shaver. 
northern  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  JefTerson  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE 
GOSS  STEREO 
CASTING  OUTFIT 
Brand  new 


Tills  ouHIt  is  in  A- 1  condition.  Wo 
ore  selling  only  becouse  it  is  not 
adaptable  to  our  needs. 

Will  sell  as  a  unit  or  caster  and 
furnace  separately. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CASTER 
Goss  69-G  Vacuum  Flat  Casting  Box, 
equipped  with  220  v.,  3  ph  60  cy. 
AC  Pump  and  Motor  furnished. 
Wrfli  provision  for  water  cooling 
tlie  stationary  casting  member,  in- 
dudinq  gauges  .256";  .146";  I.IOO"; 
.922":  .155":  .206"  and  1.00  high, 
casting  flap  plates  18"  x  24". 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FURNACE 
Goss  54M-800#,  capacity.  Fabricat¬ 
ed  steel  Metal  Furnace  with  bottom 
pouring  arrangement  and  equipped 
•itli  electric  heating  elements  for 
220  v-60  cy.  3  ph.  AC. 


IWt  could  be  converted  to  gas  heat. 

^ress  Inquiries  to: 

H.  B.  Noble,  Plant  Manager 
THE  McBEE  COMPANY. 
Athens,  Ohio 


JODEL  A  end  model  B  Duplex  8-page 
w-W  Web  Presses,  both  available 
next  two  months.  Box  1571. 
Mtor  h  Publisher. 

»l  SEXTUPLE  PRESS  for  sale, 
■jtnc  controls,  electric  paper  hoist 
w  itereotyping  equipment  included. 
Jhusble  about  December  tenth.  TTie 
Republic.  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

FOR  SALE 

64-page  hoe  press 

condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
wtion  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
JU  rotare.  If  interested,  write  or  I 
Box  1559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS,  2  deck,  double  KOR  SALEr  Subject  to  prior  sale, 
width  with  double  folder,  21j4*mch  F.O.B.,  M,  Y.  C.,  3  newspaper  press 
cut-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  fount-  drives  with  control  boards  and  re- 
ains  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  has  sistance  banks  comprised  each  of  the 
compensation  rollers  to  be  used  to  re-  following:  One  Reliance  150  H.P.  230 
gister  between  cylinders.  All  rollers  Volt  D.C.  motor  400-1200  R.P.M.  550 
rubber  or  synthetic  in  good  condition,  amp.  1400  T.  frame,  chunt  wound. 
Motor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P.  One  7J4  H.P.  Reliance  1700  R.P.M. 
Cline-Westinghouse  drive  with  silent  230  Volt  D.C.  motor.  Reduction  gear- 
cliain  and  case.  Full  push  button  con-  ing  and  overrunning  pawl  wheel,  link 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220  belt  chain  and  driver  sprocket  and 
volt  60-cycIe  3  phase.  Speed  about  control  board  and  bank  of  C  I  Re- 
20,000.  Will  be  available  about  No-  sistance.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Pub- 
vember  and  will  sell  F.  O.  B.  trucks  lisher. 

or  cars  if  desired.  To  responsible  pur-  _ _ _ 

chaser,  will  extend  monthly  payments 

if  desired.  This  press  is  now  running  (""OMPI  FTP 

daily  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 

Louis  Journal  and  is  being  replaced  NE'^SPAPER  PLANT 

with  larger  equipment.  Inspection  with  o  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 

or  ^thout  appmntment.  Write  or  call  double  folders  and  complete 

?■  1  Stereotype  equipment. 

Journal,  tixast  ht.  L/Ouis,  Illinois.  TYPESETTING  M4CHI\F^ 


FOR  SALE 


TWO  8PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  MODEL  A 

8-Page  Duplex  flatbed  press,  anglebar 
model. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

22k(-inch  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  ‘‘Shulpress  New  York” 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC,  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  three 
are  crosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

8  model  14  Linotypes 
3  model  5  Linotypes 

2  model  OSMl  Intertypes 
1  model  D  Elrod 

50  fonts  Ludlow  mats 

3  Universal  Ludlow  cabinets 
50  Turtles 

100  fonts  Linotype  mats 
Wesel  Electric  Proof  Press 
No.  25  Vandercook  proof  press 
Rouse  band  saw 
Hoe  No.  5  flat  shaver 
38  sterotype  tabloid  chases 
42  eight-column  stereotype  chases 
22Ii  cutoff 

LIQUIDATION  BY 
PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

2  GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESSES 
w'ith  double  folders  and  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

14  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment  and  Ludlow. 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Cable  Address :  ‘  ‘Shulpress  New  York” 


DUPLEX  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
We  have  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  one  Duplex  Metropolitan  Model 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  Cutoff 
length,  22k»".  Column  length,  21". 
Capable  of  producing  4.  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16  page  newspaper.  Will  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  32-page  newspaper  and  two  16- 
page  sections.  Can  also  produce  two 
entirely  different  16-page  newspapers. 
There  are  two  folders  with  the  press. 
Complete  dry  mat  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Duplex  silent  chain  drive.  AC, 
three  phase,  220V.  60  cycle  motor 
equipment.  We  can  show  you  a  press 
of  this  type  now  running  daily.  Will 
produce  20,000  sixteen  page  papers 
per  hour  or  10,000  thirty-two  page 
papers  per  hour.  Complete  set  re¬ 
cast  rollers.  Twenty  chases.  Blue 
Seal  approved. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 

2630  Payne  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Branches:  Chicago — Detroit. 


FOR  SALE: 

3  Deck  two-plate  wide  Goss  stereo 
equipment  AC  motor.  Available  Novem¬ 
ber.  1948. 

20-P8ge  Duplex  Semi-Cylindrical 
Press,  Complete  Stereo,  and  Motor. 
Available  November  1,  1948. 

Duplex  8-Page  Model  “E” 

Complete  with  Chases,  All  Roller 
Stocks. 

10-Horse  Power  Variable  Speed  Mo¬ 
tor  For  A.C.  220-VoIts,  60-Cycles,  3- 
Phase.  Press  excellent  Condition. 
Available  October  1,  1948. 

Junior  Antoplate,  23  9/16  Chit-Off. 
Very  good  Condition.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately. 

Pull  Page  Goss  69E  Flat  Casting  Box. 
Very  Good  Condition.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately. 

Goss  Mat  Roller. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Casting  Box. 

All  Very  Good  Condition. 

Available  Immediately. 

For  details  Write  or  Wire: 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel, 

Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 

Canadian  and  American  any  size  in 
carload  lots.  Immediate  or  deferred 
shipments  at  $183  per  ton  f.o.b.  mill 
shipping  point  New  York  area. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  1229,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York  17,  New  York 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT  in  ail  roll  sizes  for  im- 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality,  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
F.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada.  News- 
priut  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
per'  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS 

_ New  York  City. _ _ 

NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT 


^MTOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  4,  1948 


•Vny  size  roils,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

750  Tons  Monthly. 

Domestic,  your  sizes, 

$184  per  ton  fob  mill. 

S.  B  BERHENS  ft  CO.,  54*  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4  6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINiSTS—DismantUng,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  MAin  2-2231  _ 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  45 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

WANTED _ 

WANTED:  Sweating-on  Table,  approx¬ 
imately  18  X  24.  State  if  gas  or  elec¬ 
tric.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford, 

Connecticut. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inrh  printing  diameter. 
2\ii  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  s»®®- 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED 

Rofary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 


Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
8  page 

Box  1626,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED 

Publisher  needs  newspaper  press.  Give 
full  particulars.  Box  1625,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED:  Duplex  flatbed  press  of 
fairly  recent  vintage.  Box  1516,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Duplex  Tubular  Press 
With  stereotype  equipment 
•The  Moultrie  Observer 
Moultrie,  Georgia 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED 


Newipsper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CAN  you  use  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  foreiyn  correspondent? 
Leaving  soon  for  Europe,  offer  on  the 
spot  analysis  of  European  problems 
and  developments  for  interested  peri¬ 
odicals  and  newspapers.  References 
on  request.  Box  1639,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EUROPE,  UN,  ERP;  general  newa, 
feature  assignments,  special  or  stall. 
Able  reporter,  fine  contacts.  J.  0. 
Donahue  Jr.,  184  rue  Legendre,  Paris 
17. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  LEO  MAN 
Newsman,  freelancer,  25.  Leaving  in 
November.  Will  mn  your  South  Am¬ 
erican  errands  on  roving,  part-time 
brats.  Features,  trade  and  farm  Jour¬ 
nals.  Box  1543,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN  correspondent  representing 
Belgian  paper  wishes  additional  writ¬ 
ing,  research.  Magasine  experience. 
Two  years  OlVI  overseas.  Master’s  in 
political  science.  Perfect  French.  Box 
1544,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  EDmONS 
Created  and  sold  on  highest  ethical 
plane  by  young,  proven  organisation 
We  increase  your  profits  and  prestige. 
ADVERTISING  SALES  ASSOCIATES 
808  Loeb  Arcade,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  toot  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Hakes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


I !  I  ill  M.'i.vunm.y  tVi  i  \  i 


Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


CAPITAL  WANTED  for  promising 
newspaper  venture.  3000  shares  avail¬ 
able  at  $50  each.  Large,  small  in¬ 
vestors  welcome.  Investigate,  Box 
1642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  HALE:  PRINTING  BUSINESS 
(2  weeklies  one  shop)  Model  5  Lino.  2 
extra  magasines,  4  page  8  column  Bab 
cock  Optimus,  other  good  equipment. 
Average  gross  $9000.  Can  Im  donbled. 
Priced  at  $8500  cash.  Absentee  own¬ 
ers  have  other  papers.  Zevely  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co  ,  Linn,  Missouri. 


LARGEST,  Best  equipped,  commercial 
plant  in  Florida’s  fastest  growing  city. 
25  years  and  never  idle.  Gross  over 
$100,000.  Repeat  business  makes  op 
the  hulk  ,of  our  work.  By  appoint- 
Bent  only.  Box  1558,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


WANTED 

PARTNER  with  $12,500  to  $15,000 
needed  by  newsman  buying  Southern 
California  papers.  Box  1653,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ARE  you  ready  to  step  into  classi¬ 
fied  manager’s  Job  on  eastern  after¬ 
noon  lOM  daily,  department  now  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  girls.  This  is  a  "na¬ 
tural”  classified  territory  offering  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Starting  salary  $75. 
plus  bonus.  Box  1640,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CALIFORNIA  resident  in  New  York 
seeking  West-Coast  assignments  for 
Eastern  trade  publications  or  firms. 
Experienced  boos  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising,  direct  mail  cop^riter;  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacturing  background; 
young  woman.  B.  A.  Psychology.  In¬ 
terested  reporting  Northern  Califonia 
trade  news  or  serving  as  general  lo¬ 
cal  business  representative.  Box  1573, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  Manager  wanted  on 
eastern  Pennsylvania  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  80.000.  Top  classified 
salesman  will  be  considered.  Must 
be  between  30-40  years  of  age.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  Give  nualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  in  first  letter.  Box  1599, 
Editor  A  Publisher 


experienced  advertising  solicitor 
under  thirty-five,  who  can  deliver  the 
roods  for  fastest  growing  Southern 
morning  and  evening  combination;  also 
'vho  can  Qualify  for  future  opportuni¬ 
ties  w-e  have  to  offer,  communicate 
fiillv  to  D.  L.  Chapmen.  Ledger  En- 
■iiilrer  Newspapers.  Columbus.  Ga 


INTERESTING,  CHALLENGING 
opportunity  with  expanding  weekly 
paper  Nor'thcentral  Ohio  city,  for  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  space  salesman  or 
saleswoman  or  someone  experienced 
In  related  field.  Income  warrants  in¬ 
quiry  from  person  able  to  handle  re¬ 
sponsible  iob  requiring  copy,  layout 
and  selling  talent.  Write  Box  1619. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I/1CAL  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
M.E.S.  eomh’nstion.  ">0  ono  circula¬ 
tion.  prefer  man  trained  in  competi¬ 
tive  picture.  Box  1631.  Editor  A  Ptib- 

llsbee 


NMTTONAL  ADVER’HSING  MANA¬ 
GER  for  M  E  S  combination.  50,000 
circulation,  prefer  man  trained  in 
competitive  picture.  Box  1632.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  capable  of  contacting  na¬ 
tional  agencies  as  well  as  servicing  of 
local  accounts  80.000  circulation  In 
Philadelphia  area  Prefer  young,  small 
town  newspaperman.  Box  1525,  Editor 
.%  Pnblisher. 


WANTED:  Experienced  advertising 
salesman.  Must  be  good  on  layouts. 
Good  starting  salary  plus  bonus.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Beautiful  new  plant,  exclusive  daily. 
Ideal  climate.  W'rite  or  wire  Robert 
Carlile,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Clovis  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man  with  ear.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  commissions  will  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $85.00  weekly.  Sample 
layouts  and  references  to  W.  T  Stan- 
herry.  GLOBE- NEWS.  Amarillo.  Tex 


W.ANTED.  Experienced  general  adver¬ 
tising  man.  Morning  newspaper.  South¬ 
ern  city;  circulation  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Highly  competitive  market.  Give 
full  details,  experience,  and  etc.  In 
first  letter.  Shreveport  Times,  P.  0. 
Box  1627,  Shreveport.  La. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  25  to  40 
years  of  age,  capable  taking  complete 
charge  department,  8,000  circulation 
Southern  evening  daily.  Good  salary  to 
capable  person.  All  information  first 
letter,  confidence  observed.  Write  Box 
1650,  Editor  A  Publisher _ _ 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  for  experienced  man  by 
outstanding  six-day  afternoon  daily  of 
12.000  circulation.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  experience,  salary,  etc.  Daily  Ga- 
sette.  Sterling,  Ill. 


WELL  and  long  established  newspa¬ 
per  in  competitive  Southern  city  of 
around  150,000  has  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  good  copy-writer  and  idea 
man,  capable  of  heading  and  develop¬ 
ing  copy  department.  Will  pay  reason¬ 
able  starting  salary  with  increases 
based  on  accomplishments.  Good 
town — good  paper — excellent  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  be  permanently  and  happily  I  Usher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  needed 
lately  by  long-established  but  nj] 
growing  afternoon  paper  in  a  rapUh. 
growing  Florida  city.  Must  be  Im 
have  mature  news  Judgment  and 
ing  knowledge  of  makeup  problim 
No  drifters  or  fighters.  Apply  ^ 
mediately,  giving  background  and  ig. 
ary  expected.  Box  1554,  Editor  A  Pg 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Have  opening  soon  for  competent  re¬ 
tail  display  man  interested  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  aggressive  Iowa  advertis¬ 
ing  sel'ing  staff;  no  high  pressure, 
very  few  specials;  Just  clean,  straight 
selling  required;  80,000  population. 
21,000  circulation,  housing  assured; 
write  details  experienes,  education, 
family  status,  age.  starting  salary, 
when  available.  Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  solicitor-layout  man. 
Must  understand  retail  merchandising, 
be  an  aggressive  salesman.  Salary  pins 
bonus.  Permanent  position  on  lOM 
A.  B.  C.  daily,  eastern  states.  Box 
1552,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


organiza-  WASHINGTON  —  Newspaper 

needs  young  executive  with  both  bsii 
garding  experience,  ability  and  salary  editorial  experience,  and  natbi 

requm^ents.  Address  Box  1652,  Edi-  interest  in  national  affairs.  Box  Iju 
tor  A  Publisher.  _  ^  Publisher.  ^ 


WICK  NEWSPAPERS,  owners  of  four  WANTED:  Important  upstate  fin 
dailies,  buy  small  dailies  for  young  York  paper  has  opening  for  editorU 
men  capable  of  becoming  publishers  writer  who  reasons  clearly  and  writs 
and  part-owners.  Applicants  must  first  cogently.  This  is  opportunity  tg 
prove  their  competence  and  faithful-  some  one  on  the  upgrade  who  ka 
ness  to  trust  by  building  advertising  talent  and  can  keep  it  under  contid. 
and  circulation  on  one  of  our  weeklies  Knowledge  of  New  York  State  polit. 
for  a  period  of  about  five  years.  Man-  ical  and  other  development  desirakh, 
agership  of  one  of  our  weeklies  now  but  not  essential  if  you  are  a  studoi 
open.  Write  Ray  E.  Koken,  General  who  can  adapt  yourself  to  new  cogfi. 
Manager,  Daily  Times,  Niles,  Ohio,  tions.  Since  we  like  our  people  ^ 
describing  education,  experience,  sal-  write  from  conviction  we  prefer  soai 
ary  wanted,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  one  sympathetic  to  progressive  Repik- 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 


MAIL  ROOM  FOREMAN.  ITU  mail¬ 
ers.  Morning  and  Sunday,  in  attrac¬ 
tive  Eastern  City  with  most  metropoli¬ 
tan  advantages  and  none  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages.  Excellent  earnings  for 
sober,  experienced,  hard  working  fore¬ 
man.  Detail  your  experience  and  when 
you  will  be  available.  Box  1600,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


one  sympathetic  to  progressive  Repik 
lican  principles  and  has  initiative  ku 
can  work  on  a  team.  Write  in  coai 
dence,  giving  full  details  as  to  bsek- 
ground,  qualifications,  aspirations  ut 
salary  required.  Our  staff  knows  d 
this  ad.  Box  1633,  Editor  A  Pik 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  manager,  good  outside 

I  contract  sales  person,  man  or  woman, 
small  midwest  daily.  Box  1620,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  graduate,  single,  under  30, 
with  car  and  newspaper  experience  for 
contact  work  and  feature  selling.  Box 
1624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  editor — general  and  Rotary  prei 
news  reporter,  capable  of  handling  sonal  interview 
news  desk  if  occasion  arises.  Perma-  Editor  A  Publi 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


DUPILEX  TUBULAR  PRES6IMAS 
Slereotyper  No  labor  trouble,  goot 
living  conditions.  Times  Mirror,  Wir- 
ren,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  superintendent  wantsi 
by  Chicafco  newspaper  publisher.  Mm 
be  experienced  in  all  phases  of  bmI- 
ium  sized  union  plant.  All  operatioM 
including  typesetting,  stereotyplii 
and  Rotary  press.  Write  fully  for  per 
sonal  interview.  Address  Box  ISM 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Immediate  opening.  Evening  i  srVERAL  steady  situations  on  tkt 


Chronicle,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 


night  side  open  in  16-machine  Obii 
GROWING  TEXAS  daily,  7,500  cir-  p]«nt.  Operators,  floor  men  or  eo» 
f-ulation  ne**ds  wire  editor,  two  adver-  bination.  Sickness  benefits,  accideat 
tising  salesmen.  Give  experience,  sal-  hospitali^zation,  pension  and  vscatioi 
ary  desired,  housing  needs,  to  Bob  Union  Scale,  $2  21w  per  hour.  AB 
'«sth-rne.  Daily  Sun.  Baytown,  Texas,  replies  treats  as  Mnfidential.  Wrib 


HAVE  UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  work. 


Box  1617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


has  ambition  and  initiative  and  who  is  NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl- 


‘'I'’®®  r’r*-  Books,  Fiction,  Play's  marketei 

?d‘ito™ral!\usiness''and  d?culatio"n."  T^  Berth,  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  S^. 

to  forge  ahead.  If  interested,  write.  ADMINISTRATIVE  _ 

giving  full  information  about  yourself  HONEST,  RELIABLE,  sober,  aggrei- 
ami  aalary  expected  at  the  start  gjvg  newspap^^r  executive  in  smill 
pfTvttt*’  ^^Avn  VTT'T  seeks  new  connection.  Experi- 

c  once.  20  years  Age  38.  Box  1636.  Edi- 

\\  ORLD.  Suffolk,  Virginia.  i.  p,,i,ii,her 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


dailies  seeks  new  connection.  Experi¬ 
ence,  20  years.  Age  38.  Box  1636,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
An  experienced  all  around  Newspaper 
Man  who  is  reasonably  sober.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  be  able  to  relieve  Editor 
of  some  of  his  burdens,  be  able  to 
condense  week’s  general  news,  com- 


Seeks  new  location — 


GLEN  MORRISON 


petently  report  local  activities,  do  Ohio  cities  fifty  and  thirty  thouisni 


some  editorializing  and  generally  as-  with  excellent  record  of  accomplitk- 


sist  in  developing  REAL  READER  ments  in  both.  Smaller  city  no  cois- 


INTEREST  in  an  Eleven  year  old  petition — other  against  ME  A  S  con- 


weekly  publiration  (Labor)  that  is  bination.  25  years  uewspspering,  ciP 


opening  up  a  new  field  in  its  activit-  dilation  manager,  advertising  lusnsfar 


Present  cirrnlstion  5.500.  This  and  general  manager 


is  a  chance  for  free  expression  at 
good  pay  starting  at  $60.00  per  week. 


negotiations  both  newspapers  sstisf^ 
orily.  Readily  engage  civic  affaiiA 


All  inquiries  kept  confidential.  Ad-  good  health,  family  man,  with  hlri 


dress  Mobile  Lsbor  Journal,  P.  O. 
Box  949,  Mobile  5.  Alabama. 


grade  refenwea.  Write  Glen  Morri¬ 
son,  1120  M»ple  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohl*. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi-  SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

,  enced  reporter  Wide  awake  organiza-  aixa/CDTiciair 

tlon.  Ideal  place  to  live,  good  working _ AUVtKIlainu _ 

conditions.  Times-News,  Twin  Palls,  ADVERTISING  MANAGER-;-Exps* 
I  Idaho.  enced  in  Bureau  of  Advertising  teck* 

REPORTERS  evorywher.  to  cover  m\‘’Vori 

crime  news  in  their  areas.  Good  pay. 


Box  1511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  general 
newa  coverage  and  some  sports.  After- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SaleimH 
over  25  years’  experience  in  copy  writ¬ 
ing  and  layouts.  Sober,  reliable.  B* 


noon  daily,  no  Sunday.  Good  town,  preference  as  to  locality.  Box  1611 
good  paper.  Give  education,  experience  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


and  references.  Leader-Call,  Laurel, 

Miss. _ 

SPORTS  EDITORWKITER.  North 
east  Oregon  daily  has  immediate  open- 


\DVERTISlNO  -  PROMOTION  - 
PUBLICITY  WOMAN  seeks  new  cos- 
nection  within  traveling  diataae* 
New  York  City,  heading  newspaper  of 


ing  for  aggressive  reporter  with  sports  magasine  department  Over  10 


background.  Ability  write  beads,  do  experience  newspapers  all  siiei. 
makenp  helpful.  Permanent.  Give  re-  3  years  and  presently  with  metropon- 
ferences.  employment  history,  salary  tan  paper.  Single,  eapable.  practlett 
expected,  samplea  work  first  letter.  Hard  job  wanted  with  commeninrsM 
IBox  1629,  Editor  A  Publisher.  nay.  Box  1466.  Fdif<-  ♦  Publisher. 


or  A  Publisher.  1  nay.  Box  1466.  Edit*'-  ♦  Publisher. 
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TnVKRTISlNQ  DIRECTOR 
or  RETAIL  MANAGER 
TVoronihly  experienced  as  salesman  or 
L  msnsBer  all  sdvertisinB  depart- 
"  Good  record  in  buildinK  morale 
HTj  isles.  I  am  leavinK  the  retail 
iintB’rihip  of  The  Toledo  Blade 
•here  i  formerly  department  store 
Inresentative.  Previously  national 
ISf  Cleveland  Press,  Classified  Man- 
Inr  Toledo  News-Bee,  classified  and 
utioDsl  manager  Cincinnati  Post; 
ueliing  position  as  advertising  direc- 
jn  or  retail  manager  on  metropolitan 
MiriBSper  in  the  midwest. 

BURLEY  LADRIMORE 
M36  Goddard  Rd.,  Toledo.  Ohio 
I5VERTISINQ  SALESMAN,  49,  re- 
asble,  hard  worker,  good  ideas  and 
arouti.  20  years’  experience.  Prefer 
^1  daily  or  weekly  in  Illinois,  In- 
jisnt,  Kentucky  or  West  Virginia. 
Pmaanency  more  important  than  high 
fliei.  Write  Peter  Albertsen,  4432 
l^edsie,  Chicago  25,  Illinois. 
firiONAL  a'DVERTISING  SALES 
gIPRESENTATIVE.  Expansive 
kiovledge  of  New  York  City  news- 
piper  market.  Forceful  food,  drug, 
Kor  and  cosmetic  presentations. 
Ridweiterner,  41,  15  years  advertis- 
ju,  isles  and  marketing.  Knows 
ip'neies  and  advertisers  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapo- 
lii,  St.  Louis.  Milwaukee.  Box  1634, 
Uitor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


Aiil— Alert,  aggressive,  ambitious, 
drtalstion  and  sales  promotion  mans- 
jtr.  Wide  and  varied  experience,  small 
iiily  or  growing  magasine.  New  Eng- 
l(id.  New  York  area  preferred.  Box 
1M7.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  city  or 
(•■airy  circulator  available,  22  years' 
oyfrience,  age  42.  married,  a  hard 
vorktr.  Know  circulation  thoroughly, 
little  merchant  plan,  excellent  record 
lor  Increased  circulation  revenue  on 
lalliei  from  10.000  to  150,000.  Six 
price  raiies.  Prefer  West.  Excellent 
nierences.  Consider  all  offers.  Replies 
itrletly  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
Boi  l.tlfl  Editor  A  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  capable, 
labitions,  age  34.  married  Knowledge 
ill  phases — .ABC,  Mail,  Little  Mer- 
rhiat,  etc.  Enviable  circulation  re¬ 
tort.  Employed.  Desire  paper  over 
15.(100.  Available  30  days.  Box  1644, 
fditor  k  Publisher. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER  WHO  WANTS 
(OTCULA'nON  INCREASE  INSTEAD 
OF  ALTBTES 

Her  would  yon  like  a  substantial  in- 
trtuo.  in  circulation,  instead  of  rea- 
1011  why  it  can’t  be  done? 

Tilt  would  an  increase  of.  say  10% 
ii  eirrnlation,  mean  to  YOU  in  ad- 
M  circulation  and  advertising  rev- 
tiul  Such  a  possibility  is  open,  if 
jw  answer  this  advertisement. 

Hiny  of  your  cherished  programs  de¬ 
pad  on  more  circulation,  then  here  ia 
Ik  opportunity  you  seek.  Don’t  be 
willed  with  a  lesser  proposition, 
huge  the  circulator  w-ho  can  make 
TW  wants  materialize. 

Tat*  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HTDATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


H  U.P.  staffer,  24,  single,  5  years’ 
apnience,  seeks  return  to  large  or 
■finm-sined  daily.  Statehouse,  re- 
vtitt,  radio,  sports.  Highest  recom- 
auditions.  Box  1612,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liikr. 


rewriteman,  fast  at  desk,  enter- 
kiini  reporter.  3  years’  experience 
•jH  wire  lervice.  ’Top  recommenda- 
Ja*.  Prefer  metropolitan  ci^  on 
wm  Seaboard.  Box  1539,  Editor 
IHbliiher. 


COPYREADER,  NEWS,  PEA- 
niE  Writer,  40.  bachelor;  college 
hsicd:  edited  good  weeklies,  year  on 
§?■  Bex  1507.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


need,  yi 

w  newsman  seeks  writing  Job. 
**  iditor  on  medium  daily  at  pres- 
|k  Box  1504,  Editor  A  Piihliaher. 
^UfROUND  experienced  newspaper- 
on  small  weekly  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
r.Wcki  reporting  or  editorial  job 
JWy  New  York  City.  Box  1609, 
Wkt  k  Publisher. 


m 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ALERT  REPORTER,  with  know  how 
to  dig  behind  the  news.  Seeks  paper 
with  advancement  opportunity.  Five 
Years  on  general  news,  polities,  police. 
Now  employed  afternoon  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  grad.,  28.  Box  1568,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ALERT  Missouri  University  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate  seeks  desk-reporting  job 
on  daily.  Experienced  at  copyreading, 
makeup,  reporting,  photography,  free 
lancing.  Veteran,  single,  26.  Box 
1614.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  NEWS.MAN,  28,  B.A.,  vet¬ 
eran,  now  employed  metropolitan 
daily,  seeks  change.  Experienced  all 
editorial  branches.  Box  1474,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  of  good-sized  South¬ 
ern  paper  wants  to  go  back  North 
out  of  enervating  climate.  Capable 
copyreader,  reporter  or  rewrite. 
Family  man,  34  years  old.  Go  any¬ 
where  in  North,  Northwest.  Photo, 
personal  history,  experience  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1645,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPY  Reader,  slot,  telegraph.  Experi¬ 
enced,  sohep  newsman.  Box  1604, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  graduate,  English  Major, 
wants  position  writing  for  trade  jour¬ 
nal  or  house  publication.  Knowledge 
makeup,  layout.  Free  to  travel. 
Robert  .A.  Buckley,  147-41  Elm  Ave., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


COPYRFADER-reporter,  experienced 
retail  trade  paper  newsman;  alert,  de¬ 
pendable.  Box  1576,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  READER — Seeking  permanent 
berth.  Rapid  and  accurate.  Box  1572, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER,  small  city  daily. 
Journalism  school  graduate.  Vet.  Sid 
Rtiou  .IP  w,  T.ong  St..  Columbus,  O. 


E.ASTERN  editors:  young  telegraph 
editor  seeks  copy  desk  post  In  yonr 
area.  Top  references.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  SnX.  Box  1575,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


EDTTOR-WTIITER-PHOTOORAPHER. 
extensive  agricultural  experience;  sales 
and  promotion  background.  Prefer 
working  partnership  arrangement  with 
daily,  weekly,  or  commercial  firm.  B.S. 
in  Ag.  Missouri,  age  32.  family,  com¬ 
mercial  pilot’s  license:  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1621,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  37,  now  employed,  seeks 
small  daily  or  charge  of  wire  or  city 
desk  on  larger  paper.  Prefer  East  or 
Pacific  Coast.  Box  1628,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR — Met¬ 
ropolitan.  small  daily  experience.  Gets 
facts,  notes  trends,  interprets.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  1638,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  12  years’  experience.  Ener¬ 
getic;  resourceful,  community-minded, 
wsnts  permanent  post  on  small  city 
daiiy.  Box  1481.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  expert  newspaper-magazine 
mass  eirrnlation  (hackgroiind:  asaoci- 
ate  editor,  war  correspondent,  chief 
toreign  correspondent  national  news 
feature  magazine,  top  by-line  writer; 
articles,  stories  in  Post.  Collier’s,  Am¬ 
erican,  Eaqnire.  etc  ),  seeking  appro¬ 
priate  newspaper  or  magasine  editor¬ 
ial  post.  Box  1540,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR — Skillful  rewrite  epeciatiet, 
copyreader,  10  years’  experience  arti¬ 
cles.  bonks,  news  magazine.  Veteran. 
Yale  graduate,  aingle.  33.  Salary  sec¬ 
ondary  Box  1596.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


EDITOR  now  handling  publicity  and 
piihliahing  newapaper  for  national  or¬ 
ganization  in  Washinjrton  seeks  trade 
paper  spot.  New  York  City  only.  Box 
1.503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Western  paper  wants  to  go 
South  Will  accept  place  as  copy- 
reader  or  reporter.  Box  1512,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  newsman  employed  on 
36,000  northern  daily  wants  change; 
25,  journalism  graduate,  married, 
eoher,  28  months  experience,  city  desk, 
police,  courts,  conventions;  also  sports 
on  72.000  sonthern  daily.  Prefer 
west.  Available  short  notice.  Box 
1581,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


EX-WAC,  Army  PRO  intelligence,  REPORTER,  siugle,  2o,  varied  expen- 
seeks  newspaper  reporting-ruwrite  po-  ence,  seeks  larger  daily,  allied  field, 
sition.  2  years’  experience  small  New  Journalism  graduate.  Available  reaaon- 
iork  daily,  9  monibs  AP  desk  Wash-  able  uotice.  Box  1454,  Editor  A  Pub- 

ington  bureau.  Single,  will  go  any-  lisher.  _ _ 

where.  Box  1621,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOUR  years  small  daily,  city  editor, 
reporter,  make-up;  aide  to  high  State 
official;  30.  Want  reporting  or  desk 
job  in  Esst.  Box  1613,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

HARDWORtvING  young  livewire 
wants  reporter  job.  House  organ  as¬ 
sistant  editor  for  1%  years.  College. 

Box  1601,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  grad.,  23,  seeks  post 
with  small  city  publication.  Some 
daily  experience,  lots  of  ambition  and 
drive.  Accurate  news  writer.  Box 
1542.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LEADING  reporter,  deskman,  sports 
writer,  11  years’  experience,  three 
with  U.P.,  desires  change  in  South. 
Dependable,  best  references.  Box 

1627,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Former  managing  editor  outstanding 
small-city  daily  looking  for  editorship 
in  20,000-50,000  field.  Now  earning 
$7,500  in  responsible  post  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  but  less  interested  in 
improving  income  than  in  chance  to 
get  bark  to  organization  and  direction 
of  news  staff.  Age  42 ;  good  health, 
good  habits  and  a  background  that 
should  appeal  to  any  publisher  look¬ 
ing  for  reliability,  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  willingness  to  work  harmoniously 
with  those  above  and  below.  Box  L616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


't  waging  editor 

YOUNG  MAN  (31)  desires  position  as 
editor-manager  of  semi-weekly  or 
daily  newspaper.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  and  departments  of 
newspaper  publication  and  commercial 
job  printing.  Now  editing  16-20  page 
weekly  and  supervising  job  shop  in 
liusiness  grossing  more  than  $50,000. 
Desire  opportunity  to  eventually  buy 
into  good  semi-weekly  or  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  two  children.  .\1I  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M A. \ AGING  EDITOR.  Exerutive  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  and  small  dailies; 
former  staff  writer  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  Now  employed  public  re¬ 
lations  for  respected  national  organi¬ 
zation.  Looking  for  opportunity  to 
liuHd  a  paper  and  seif;  youthful  and 
ambitious.  Box  1480.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN,  35,  six  years  wire 
service  five  overseas  split  by  four 
years  infantry,  solid  knowledge  South 
-America,  Europe,  Far  East,  intimate 
acquaintance  most  of  the  United 
States.  Can  do  creditably  features, 
economics,  science,  political,  foreign, 
agricnltiire.  Wants  desk  or  leg  job 
preferably  midwest  daily  but  will  con¬ 
sider  anything  with  future  looking 
toward  part  ownership,  initial  salary 
secondary.  Presently  employed  over¬ 
seas,  returning  United  States  about  six 
months  and  wsnts  line  up  possibilities 
in  advance.  Box  1545,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
Now  women's  editor  of  leading  New 
England  Sunday  paper  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  in  full  charge  of  correspondence, 
copy,  layout,  make  up.  Experience  in 
public  relations,  advertising,  radio. 
Young,  aggressive,  capable.  Highest 
references.  Box  1635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — age  22,  college  grad, 
B.A.;  experienced.  Seeks  opportunity 
with  growing  newspaper.  Box  1497, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTING  job  on  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  wanted  by  former  trade 
paper  editor.  Box  1565,  Editor  A 
1  Publiaher. 


THIS  IS  THE  AD  you’re  bunting. 
Have  25  years’  experience  on  midwest 
dailies;  am  married,  now  employed, 
but  seeking  an  editorial  atmosphere 
change ;  want  permanent  job,  reporter 
or  rewrite,  features,  special  assign¬ 
ments,  editorials.  Prefer  Ohio,  but 
will  go  anywhere.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  include  present  publisher.  Com¬ 
municate  with  Fred  Pease,  121  N. 
Horsinan  Street,  Rockford.  Illinois. 


VET.  26.  college  background,  deaires 
to  learn  newspaper  work  from  aeratek. 
No  cuide  sac  position  wanted.  Box 
1520.  Editor  A  Publisher 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  28,  available  October  1,  wants 
job  with  small  daily  or  strong  weekly 
in  New  York-New  England  area,  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy-in.  Oar,  earners,  rof- 
I  erences.  Box  1568,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

^ATIONS^ANTE^ 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  Room  Foreman  desires 
change.  College  graduate  Practical 
experience  in  modern  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  Co-operate  all  departments. 
Handle  personnel  efBsiently.  Box  1451. 
Editor  A  Publisher _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ MISCELLANEOUS  _ 

LIBRARIAN,  experienced,  profession¬ 
al.  newspapers,  other,  desires  change, 
short  notice.  Reference.  Box  1597. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGR.4PHER,  with  experience  as 
reporter,  newsreel  cameraman,  desk 
man,  radio  newscaster  Married,  vet., 
31.  Currently  employed,  bnt  want 
spot  with  more  progressive  paper, 
radio  or  video  station  demanding  and 
appreciating  first-class  work.  Newspa¬ 
per  photography  ia  strongest  point. 
Box  1504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED! 


AN  OPENING  FOR  .  .  . 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  .  .  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years’  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos.  seeks  post 
with  progressive  pnblication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexible  in  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  snap  furnished.  Available 
immediately  and  free  to  go  anywhere. 
WIRE  OR  WRITE  .  .  WILL 
DOWNER.  Box  220,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  _ 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaperman  would 
like  enter  public  relations  field.  Box 

1605,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  snd  publicity 
expert.  12  years  newspaper  experience, 
plan  campaigns,  write  booklets  snd  re¬ 
leases,  good  contact  man  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  in  New  York  City.  Box  1646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


REAMS  have  been  written  on 

what  the  editor  or  the  re¬ 
porter  should  do  for  their  read¬ 
ers,  or  what  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  to  the  public. 
We  have  written  our  share. 

But  few  people  have  taken 
the  time  to  consider  the  read¬ 
er’s  role  in  relation  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  What  should  he  do  to 
insure  himself  a  free  press  and 
its  accompanying  benefits. 

Dorothy  ThomjMon  has  a 
unique  slant  on  this  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Discussing  “The  Cli¬ 
mate  of  a  Free  Press,”  Miss 
Thompson  notes  some  of  the 
current  “doubts”  about  the 
press  —  growing  centralization, 
advertiser  control,  capitalist 
control,  etc. 

She  observes  that  centraliza¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  everywhere 
else — in  government,  industry 
and  labor — but  the  American 
press  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
She  thinks  the  charge  of  “ad¬ 
vertiser  control”  is  the  least  jus¬ 
tified  of  the  charges  against  the 
press  and  she  doubts  “whether 
any  other  form  of  financing 
would  exert  as  little  pressure.” 

It  is  often  organized  claques 
of  readers  who  exercise  the 
greatest  intolerance  toward  op¬ 
inions  they  do  not  like,  she  ob¬ 
serves.  “Often  the  very  people 
who  are  most  suspicious  of 
‘control’  by  advertisers  or  ‘cap¬ 
italist  interests’  are  most  ac¬ 
tively  set  on  stopping  the  type¬ 
writers  of  those  writers  with 
whom  they  disagree,  organizing 
letter-writing  campaigns  to  the 
editor,  threatening  to  boycott 
the  paper  if  this  or  that  writer 
is  not  dropped.” 

Miss  Thompson  states  it  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  press  than  any  other  to 
get  the  facts  straight,  to  coun¬ 
tercheck  sources,  and  keep  op¬ 
inions  out  of  news  stories.  In 
her  28  years  of  journalism  she 
has  known  of  only  two  organi¬ 
zations  whose  reporters  “must 
rig  their  news  reports  to  suit 
the  policy  and  prejudices  of 
their  publishers.” 

•  •  « 

-GE’TTING  down  to  the  reader. 

Miss  ’Thompson  writes:  “Read 
ers  can  do  much,  also,  to  help 
a  free  press  become  more  free 
and  more  courageous.  They  can 
help  by  being  tolerant  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Opinions  are  sustained  or 
corrected  by  events.  They  can¬ 
not  be  infallible.  But  he  with 
whom  I  differ  today  may  prove 
to  have  been  right  tomorrow. 

“Readers  should  be  intoler¬ 
ant  of  inaccurate  facts.  If  the 
reader  knows  better,  he  should 
write  to  the  editor  or  the  writ¬ 
er.  All  writers  occasionally 
make  errors  of  fact  and  should 
be  grateful  to  have  them  cor¬ 
rected.  (Here  Miss  Thompson 
corrects  an  error  of  her  own 
made  in  a  previous  article  in 
the  same  publication.) 

“A  public  intolerant  of  inac¬ 
curate  reporting  keeps  the  jour¬ 
nalist  on  his  toes,  for  though 
he  may  and  should  defend  his 


opinion  at  the  risk  of  losing 
readers,  if  he  holds  it  strongly, 
bolster^  by  reason,  no  one  can 
defend  a  misstatement  of  fact 
and  should  welcome  its  correc¬ 
tion. 

“Readers  should  beware  of 
judging  opinions  by  association 
or  by  the  search  for  personal 
motives. 

“What  people  write  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits,  and 
not  through  association  or  the 
search  for  personal  motives. 

“A  free  press  Is  indeed  a 
press  which  appeals  to  reason 
in  the  light  of  facts,  and  one  in 
which  ownership  and  direction 
respect  truth  and  reason.  In 
our  country  it  seeks  to  pay  its 
bills  by  pleasing  readers.  And 
if  readers  also  respect  truth, 
they  will  keep  it  free  and  make 
it  more  so,”  Miss  Thompson 
concluded. 

That  appeal  for  tolerance  of 
others’  opinions  and  a  respect 
for  truth  is  worth  presenting  to 
all  newspaper  readers. 

*  •  • 

FITTING  right  into  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  a  page  from  the  Flint 
( Mich. )  Journal. 

The  Freedom  Train  was  com¬ 
ing  to  town  and  in  an  issue  pub¬ 
licizing  the  event  the  Journal 
carried  a  full  page  “house  ad” 
entitled  “Freedom  Is  Our  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  ad  reproduced  in  halftone 
in  almost  its  original  size  a  front 
page  from  the  same  newspaper 
a  few  days  previously  with  an 
eight-column  banner  line:  “Wo¬ 
man  Survives  Leap  to  Freedom.” 
Naturally,  it  referred  to  Mrs.Kos- 
enkina  jumping  from  a  window 
of  the  Soviet  consulate.  Inserted 
around  the  page  were  cuts  of 
photographs  and  drawings  illus¬ 
trating  the  coverage  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  ’The  cuts  were  labelled: 
news  of  government,  news  of 
recreation,  news  of  the  world, 
news  of  social  life,  news  of  free 
enterprise,  news  of  civic  life, 
news  of  justice,  news  of  mercy, 
news  of  labor,  news  of  educa¬ 
tion,  news  of  sports,  news  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  news  of  industry. 

Inset  in  the  center  of  the 
page  in  the  form  of  a  scroll  was 
the  message  “Freedom  Is  Our 
Business.”  Along  with  the  words 
of  Miss  Thompson,  the  Flint 
Journal  statement  is  a  natural 
for  Newspaper  Week  only  four 
weeks  away.  Perhaps  the  Jour¬ 
nal  would  release  it  for  general 
use.  It  said: 

“Day  by  day,  the  Journal  tells 
the  story  of  a  free  people,  for 
a  free  people. 

“Precautions  are  taken  against 
bias  in  the  telling.  Pressure  or 
direction  from  any  selfish  inter¬ 
est  are  repelled.  A  people’s  free¬ 
dom  is  fearlessly  protected,  in¬ 
terpreted,  glorified. 

“Persecution,  fear,  want,  op¬ 
pression  are  combatted  more  ef¬ 
fectively  when  the  light  of  pub¬ 
lic  print  Is  applied  to  their  evi¬ 
dence. 

“Not  only  the  newspapers, 
but  their  readers,  whose  primary 
interest  it  is,  have  fought 
throughout  our  history  for  the 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  7-9  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation 
Managers,  Fall  Convention 
meeting  at  Wentworth-By- 
The-Sea,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Sept.  8-11 — Advertising  Ty¬ 
pographers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  meeting, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

Seiit.  10-11 — Montana  State 
Press  Association,  Conven¬ 
tion,  Glacier  National  Park. 

Sept.  12-18 — Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc., 
National  Convention,  Oxford 
Hotel.  Denver,  Colo. 

Sept.  13-19 — National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Photo-Litho¬ 
graphers,  Convention,  Neth- 
erlands-Plaza,  Cincinnati,  O. 


preservation  of  a  free  press. 

“These  threatening  times  dic¬ 
tate  renewed  and  relentless 
vigilance.  Fresh  in  our  memor¬ 
ies  is  the  proof  that  suppression 
of  a  free  press  Is  one  of  the 
early  and  imperative  steps  in 
dictatorship. 

“A  free  press  is  the  armor  of 
a  free  people.  It  is  a  vital  safe¬ 
guard  of  democracy.  It  is  an 
indispensable  ingredient  for  hap¬ 
py  living. 

“That  is  why  freedom  of  the 
press  is  of  concern  beyond  jour¬ 
nalism  which  happens  to  be 
merely  the  principal  medium  for 
its  exercise. 

“That  is  why  freedom  of  the 
press  is  everybody’s  business.” 

■ 

Manila  News 
Staff  Returns 

The  Manila  (P.  I.)  Evening 
News  has  resumed  publication, 
as  of  Sept.  2,  according  to  a 
cable  received  in  New  York. 

Staffers  of  the  News  walked 
out  on  July  23  when  Cipriano 
Cid,  Philippine  delegate  to  the 
recent  Freedom  of  Information 
Conference  in  Geneva,  was  re¬ 
lieved  as  editor. 

Three  members  of  the  news 
staff  did  not  walk  with  the  oth¬ 
ers.  and  consequently  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  guild  local  of 
the  Evening  News. 

There  was  no  information  as 
to  how  the  dispute  had  been 
settled,  but  Publisher  Ramon 
Roces  was  reported  to  be  con¬ 
ciliatory  about  employes’  de¬ 
mands.  He  agreed  to  back  pay 
for  overtime,  three  months’  dis¬ 
charge  pay,  retirement  pensions, 
sick  and  maternity  leaves,  but 
had  been  adamant  on  the  rehir¬ 
ing  of  Cid  and  the  writing  of 
a  union  contract. 


Truck  Strike 
Threatens  N,  Y. 
Paper  Supply 

Unless  the  delivery  of  newj 
print  is  placed  on  the  list  of 
“essential  commodities”  or  thj 
strike  of  International  Brother 
hood  of  Teamsters  (AFLi.  U 
cal  No.  807,  is  settled,  seven; 
New  York  City  dailies  will  havr 
nothing  to  print  on  within  1| 
days. 

Stockpiles  range  from  10  daj; 
to  two  weeks,  with  some  of  the 
smaller  dailies  having  a  supply 
that  will  take  them  past  three 
weeks. 

More  than  90'?;  of  New  Yorks 
newsprint  is  hauled  by  Loa' 
807. 

Mayor  William  O'Dwyer  suj 
gested  to  a  truckers’  committee 
in  a  meeting  at  the  New  York 
City  Hall  Sept.  1  that  newsprin; 
be  placed  on  a  priority  list,  bat 
the  truckers  had  not  committed 
themselves  on  the  issue,  as  Edi 
TOR  &  Publisher  went  to  press 

Meantime,  William  C.  Mape' 
executive  of  the  Publishers  As 
sociation  of  New  York  City 
was  compiling  figures  to  show 
the  drastic  position  that  New 
York  papers  and  newspaper 
readers  would  face  if  newsprini 
is  not  given  priority. 

The  strike  posed  a  special 
problem  for  advertising  depart 
ments,  as  retailers  were  about 
to  engage  in  their  autumn  ad 
vertlsing  campaigns.  (The  La 
bor  Day  holiday  usually  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  season 
If  retail  supplies  were  muck 
shortened  by  the  truckers’  strike 
then  fall  advertising  schedules 
might  be  adversely  affected,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

The  week  end  boded  special 
stringencies  for  several  New 
York  dailies.  The  Times,  for 
example,  whose  magazine  sec 
tion  is  printed  downtown  froit 
the  main  plant,  would  be  un 
able  to  get  the  magazine  inter 
leaved  with  the  main  section 
and  may  announce  delivery  of 
the  magazine  to  subscribers  at 
a  later  date. 

At  least  one  New  York  daily 
was  reported  to  have  only  a 
nine  days’  supply,  even  if  econ 
omy  in  publication  were  prac 
tic^. 

■ 

Olive  Ta-ylor  to  Wed 

Olive  Taylor,  23,  daughter  of 
Senator  Glen  Taylor,  Ida.,  is  en 
gaged  to  marry  Emil  Magliocco 
Jr.,  Oct.  9,  in  Arcadeia.  Calif 
Miss  Taylor  is  a  columnist  fof 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


PERCEIMTAGE! 

What  is  your  average  on  answers  to  difficuh 
questions  sent  in  by  newspaper  readers?  Th 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
takes  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  get  facts 
accurately: 

**Does  a  soldier  to  whom  the  Medal  d 
Honor  has  been  awarded  rate  a  saluter: 
**With  whom  did  Gene  Tunney  fight  his  lai| 
bout?'*;  **How  many  eggs  df>es  it  take  to 
the  energy  value  in  a  quart  bottle  of  miUcf 

The  T'renfon  Times  (E-S7,0I3 ; 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Hasko 
Service. 
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We  could  say  it  vice  versa  .  .  .  but  let's  put  it  this  way  — 
Tribune  color  makes  Goss  presses  look  good!  We  claim  no  credit  for 
the  "firsts"  but  believe  there's  some  reflected  glory  in  the  fact  that  all  The 
Chicago  Tribune's  color  work  is  done  on  Goss  presses  —  r.o.p., 
rotogravure,  and  Sunday  comics.  We  can't  quote  rates  or 
mechanical  requirements  but  we  can  tell  you  ...  if  you  want  the 

finest  color  work  that  modern  newspaper 
equipment  can  produce,  ask  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
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